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All tills is so strongly f(;lfc fliat, thoujjfli iimiiljerlcss books liavet»e<. n 
written dnriiif^ the last fifty years' to illustrate the C'lassical ami 
Moditeval styles, ancU most ^usfories include, besides thcise, the 
* ^^gyptian, the Jiidij|,n, Hiq (’hincse, and every true style known, they 
all stop short about the year loOO, in so far at least as Europe is 
coneeiTied. None vcntiiro across the fui^^iddcii boundary of flic 
Jteformation ; so tliat both tin* Keiiaissanco and the Jtevival want a 
historian ii^jtftent i;imos. No ono who is imbvu.*d with the spirit of 
the Truo Styles can ho at a loss to understand why tliis should bo so ; 
tho”gh it is strange that those who enforce the practice, as is douc 
ill every eountry of Eiiropij in inodcrn times, should condemn the 
tlujory. Either it is wrong in ns to jiersevero in copying, — in whicli 
case we ought to des]>ise the hi.Ntorv of I his stylo or, if wo arc jnsti- 
tied in our priisent practice, wo (‘iinnot be mistakon in tin* 

steps by which w<! have arrived at its ] nine ipleS| and, by an imjBirtial 
erititusin, attempting to estimate their value. Even if it should be 
found difficult to do fliis with p(*rfect fairness, 'it must always be 
intiMCvSf ing to the ]>hiIosn])hi<*al student to investigate the steps by 
which Art in Eiin»p(‘ has rcacluMl its present ])osition. JMore than this, 
it cannot possibly be nnint^ncsting to study any important fonn of Art, 
as it has hotni ])raciiscd dnring Ihree centuri<;s hy the most junverfiil, 
irhp host educali‘d, and barrjng tin* little gionp of (Jre(‘iau iStfites - 
tho^most iiitelh'ctiial assbeiation of states that the world has c*vcr 
known. M‘ tlie Enro^ican nations have deliberately adojdcd any form 
of Art, it is fair to assume that then* must bo some reason for it,; or if 
thc> luivi* fallen into it from mere careless thoughtlessness, it must 
still he curious to know how this came about: and, if wrong, it is only 
by thoronghl\ knoivmg the foim (»f disease that a reimdy can be pre 
jBcribed. 'I’he one point; however, tliat esj»e< ially rc(|niies alteiiti«ni at 
this Rtfige of the iinpiiry is to know' that theie are in reality tw'o styles of 
ArehitAttliral Art, - one yuaetised universally befoie tb** sixteenlli cen- 
tury, and anoth#r hiveii(»‘d since thwi, — anil that the one must b<^ judged 
of by a totiiUy difF<*roiit eaiinu of eritieihin from that which pieeeded it. 

Ill onl^^ to understand what follows, it is so essc*iitial that this 
ditferonce should be thoroughly appreciated that it will be neeessavv, 
bofofo .going fnrtlier, to point out, as distinctly as possible, how tlwN*e 
diftereiicos ai'ose, — in what they really consist, —and bv what new inles 
or standards tliey must be measured. 

• 11. — l*i:viVAi. OF' ( ’i. vssic.vr. Li ii;nA luui:. 

Tiie Hiost^rcmarkahhf proximate cause of the change that took place 
in Arehiti‘ctural Art is one llni^htfte long been olivious to every iiupiirer. 

It ar so fi^m the revival of classical IJterature inAVestern Enropt. 
th(* middle of the lifieenth eoiitiiry^ Tliroughout the whole ot the 
Ages the grtat bulk of the clergy could read Latin with facility, 

, — 

’ ■ % 

^ In th^* la-it oolitnry tlio i*oiUr:irv^vas t]0 and unworthy ai'V n«ticf, and lK*pn the 

cjise. .\gin«'ourt. Huinnd. J)i* l^iunfy, •ml * history of Modem*' Art with lirunel- 

piss over thctiotliic stylos as Imvbarou'. lo'-rhi,* &i5. 
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s(» many of tlio laity ; but so comploto hail boon tlio ni«;ht of iho 

Dark A^’os, tlait, they uiulorstood Ihe worils, the sontijnents of 

tlio olas.sical authors found as littte j^nipath^’ in tlio hearts of 1 heir 
readers as an eiiistule of the Kania3’ana or iMaltabarat does ki tluit of a 
modern noA'el-reader. Even Dante reads Virgil flirongh a (’liriMian 
gloaS,*and, though familial* with his works in the original, he does ni)i 
see tlio poetic h'oman," so much as the metajihyMcal schoolman, in Ids 
glowing ]>ages. It was not till the ago immediately* pri^eding the 
fall of Const antinoplo that the existence pf the grcat.^litenitiiro of 
(Jrecce became known in Western Europe; but. when Petrarch and 
Doccaceio first heeame acquainted >vitli its beauties, they naturally 
lauded their discovery to the skies, and incited those who could not 
read Homer and Demosthenes in the original (Jreek to study their 
echoes in Virgil and Cicero. Once it became the fasliion, and men had 
got c^er the unfamiliar names and allusions, it was hailed Avilh Jill the 
entliusiasm of a newHliscovorv, and beeamo Iho littu-atnre of tlie day. 
Had the Middle Ages possessed any literature of their own, this would 
not have been the case, to the same extent at least. Ihit ni'ither in 
poci.ry nor in pj-ose — in science nor in litiuatiire had llie Daik Ages 
])roduccd anything that conlillbr inio nioimuit stand a (‘oin])ai ison witJi 
the glorious literary productions of Orei'k and liomaii eivilisalion. Wo 
e.aiUKft, eonscquently, wonder at the enlhusia.sin wliieli tla^ discovery 
i)f those long-lihldcn treasures excited, though we may regret Iho too 
hasty giuieralisatiou that applied to eviuy class of Ait the iuduclion 
whii h was only strielly applicable to one. 

It imisl also bo home in mind that thi‘ revolution in Areliileotnuil 
Art took its rise first in Italy, and especially at Ihani' ; wdiii'li waH then 
tile s]Mi iliial, ns it had ou<*o boon the imjierial capital of Muro]>e. 
the Italians it was not t ho <lisoovfry of a strange* or foreign art; tbeir 
language was almost lliat of the ancient conquOiors of tbii woild; thiiiv 
country Avas tin' same; the Ti*viA^al was hailed as a binj^t of pa4i'io1isin, 
ohiiming for their aiioi'stors the glory of having cnljghteinal, aH^i.t Avas 
adinitli'd they liad ruled, the world, and priest and layman joined heart 
and hand in asserting the indefeasible* rig;ht of h'oiiie to he coi>sidOred 
as tlie niistiess of the jA'orld in all «ages. Deiqdy as avo arc imbued by 
education Avith admiration for classical Jitoratun*, w'o can hardly appre- 
ciate tin* enthusiasm Avhicli swelled ihe lncast«»f tin* inodein lionia^i oil 
dis(*OAM*ring in the jiagos of Divy the great aTid gloiicnis events ^vhieh 
had been enacted Avithin the AA’alls of liis oAvn native city, or the fciilings 
Avilli AAdiich ho read, in the Hooks of "racitns, the* gorgeous hniHgloqfpjy 
pictures of imperial greatness Avhich liaA’o imniorlalizcd the ]^tiuSi0r.of ^ 
the Ctesavs, whoso remains still stood before his eyes. He <?f)uld I’caUj 
Cicero on the Awy spot Avliere Kis % )jip.tioiiB were delivered, and'W#ij|| 
dmvn from the C’apitol on thsS; Fornni which lli^; givyu’iaws <to thjp 
AA\)rld,<ind over that city Avhich Iwd^bcun before, and Avas then, tltC* 
j^reatest and most illustrious of the uniA'erse. In so far as ardiifecturq , 
was concerned, the Ilohian had daily before lp« eyes the l^ntheoh an<\ 
thp Temple of Peace, the gorgeous r^nai A of^hq lmj>enal Thermae aitd* 
of ^he l^alace of the Cassars ; i|fe" jjtortit^ic’ffrif Innuini-rable Tcmples^iaftife 
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then standiiip^, and the Flavjau Araphithoatro, more perfect then#han 
now, was known an tJio gi'eatest architectural wonder of the world. 

Compared with the^o, the Basilicas of St. Peter and St. Paul 
• wore externally iiule and mean in the last degree, and intemally 
almost all the beauty they possessed was denved from the ranges of 
columns separating the aisles, which were bdhrowed from the bnihtings 
of their ancestors. The wonder is, not that the Homans discarded 
at once wjjat Mttle of Mediicvalism they ever had adopted, but that 
they Jiad evSf neglected or had fallen away from the great classical 
mcwlels which met their eyes at every turn. , 

From ttome the contagion spread rapidly to the rest of Italy. There 
was not a city in the peninsula which was not hallowed by some 
memory of Homan greatness, not one that was not even then adorned 
by some monument that called back the memories of the past, •and 
remindod the citizens how beautiful the arte of the classical age liad 
been. T'lio patriotism which is now stirnng the depths of tho Italian 
mind is but a faint reflex of that enthusiasm with which Italy in tho 
fiftoonth century reclaimed the inheritance of the r!Eesars“; and, in addi- 
tion to the ecclesiastical supremacy of the world, which was I lien tho 
undisputed prorogjitivo of licr gicat capital, she claimed for her hiii- 
giiago and her arts their prc-ciuinencG over those of all other nations, 
'riion, as now, slio strove to drive back the barbarous Tcdcsci, wltt» had 
meddled so fatally in her aflairs-; and, if she could, she would have? 
obliterated cv(u*y trace of their hated influence. If the i)ast could not 
be washed out, the future at least was her own ; and Homan literature, 
Homan art, and Homan memories wore thenceforward the watchwords 
of tho Italians. 

From Italy tho revival soon s]>rcad to France; partly in conse* 
qiK'neo of the direct interference of Francis T. with Italian afl’airs, but 
more certainly fnau tin* infhicuce of the clergy, who all emanated 
more o^^less directly from h’oinc, or either visited it or lnok(‘d to it as 
llieir jk'ader aiuf mculel in all things. Sjiain too was rij)o fur a cliange. 
Tiie expulsion of tho liated Moors fn»m Granada, tho discoveiy of the 
Now ^^orld,iUul tlic enonuous ai'cossion of wealth and infliionee which 
resnltt'd fi-om those causes, led tho iSpaniaids to c*ontomii tho arts and 
lilerutnro of a divided and struggling people, their religions feelings 
throw llu'in blindly into tln' arms of Home, and they adopted her arts 
with Ihe same (uithusiasm witli wbieh they venerated licr religion. 

In England the progress of llic revolution waff far slower. A 
<‘hj|nge«took ]»laeo in tho age of Elizabeth, but scarcely in the direction 
of lii-mkan art. Even the pedant James could hardly obtain a classical 
dcsigJi, iwul it r(*mained for the foreign feelings and refined tastes of 
•diaries 1. to fix fairly ujum u^tlm copying principles which had long 
‘ bt'foro thatftime taken rout on the (\nuincnt. 

V The Germans early abandoned an art they had never rcall^ft appre- 
ciatedj and, with pedantic aftcetatioii, set about the study of the cla.'tsic^ 
Their ih^istrv took, however, a literary more than an artistic foim, and 
' their aipchitootural cflbrffe dicing the sixteenth and seventeen^ 
nej(itarics arc poor and conteftipfthle in the extreme* The revolulfioii 
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Iiad,#lio\vevor, fairly taken iHjot in Europe ; by degiWH it Kproad to 
Scandinavia, and oven into Husnia, and now has oocnpiod the New 
World with strange defonnitios, andf is Jlprcadin^ into India and evory 
country of the woiid—except (^'hina and son|e of the lc^j» civilised 
Trans-Gangetic uoniitries. “ • 


• III. — Befoumation in Kelioion. 

* # . * 

The groat change just alluded to was wrouglit tn Eilropo aimulta* 
n^ously with the Reformation in religious matters, not fis a soparaito 
thing, but in fact as a part of tlie same great awakening, of the human 
intellect. The invention of gunpowder, and the euiiKnlidalion of the 
larger empires, laid nocessitated warsHbeing carried on on a greater sc^ale 
that! heretofore, and so mixed the nations more together, and gave them 
largeirand more correct ideas of the relative positions and ]iower of oai^h ; 
while the invention of printing had aided in the diffusion of knowlt'dgt^ 
to an extent previously unknown iu the history of the world. 1'Jicse, 
and other causes whicli it is not rieecHNar>^ to eimineratt* her«3, l(‘d to 
the Hccession of all tlie Teutonic races of Eni*opc from tlie, Chiireh cjf 
Rome, and to that consequent excilem(‘nt and sjdrit of inquiry wiiieJi 
chavactorised the great Reformation in spiritual matters. itJi us it 
gave^inso to that freedom of thought and aelion to which we. owe so 
miHili, but accompanied by a coiitoa^ijd for all things IMedimval, and 
a Iiatved of everything that savoured of Itomish feeding or domination. 
From all these causes the reformed nations wei o led to rcqmdiato what- 
ever belonged to diristian Rome, while they blindly ado}»ted whatever 
had belonged to its Pagan j)rcdi*eeKsor. 

Even in those countries to which the l{elbrmation did not extend, a 
revolution torik jilaccj scarcely less extensive or iirqM)rtant. Though 
acknowledging the supremacy of the Pope, and adhering nominally 
to the same forms, tin; essence of the Roman Catliolio ndigion was no 
ItJiiger ill llie sixt<*enih what it had been in the thirlccilli ceiituiiy. ^Jho 
(jiilarged views wliich the revival of classical literature sfhd art had intro- 
duced, the progress of science, and the general enlightenment of man- 
kind, worked a silent reformation, almost as extensive as that violent one 


to which alone the name is usually applied ; and if the eoiintries wliicli 
romaim;d J*a])al- did not learn to liato, they at least learned to dcs])iso 
the works^fi their forefathers. ' They saw llu^ most l)eautifiil Gothic 
churches fall to decay with as little regret as if they had been followers 
of Knox or Calvin, or they bcantitied tlu-m with classical det^^ils with 
as much self-satisfaction as could have been Rdt by the most ordjodux 
chuicliwardcns of the Georgian era. • 

One of the first consequences *uf Jthis revolution in ecclcsifistic.'jil 
afiairs was the almost total cessation of church-buildinp^ throughout g 


Europe. Those countries cspeciaUy which had thrciwn oil’ tl^e^^*apal 
. 3 'ok 6 and dissolved their inonasterics, found thcifi.scJv<jH 4)rer«1*t)cked 
with ecclesiastical edifices, and even France liad so fy^jCjyij^fed 
feeling that the buildings she already ]»Bssefcscd more 
hc^r wants; and^ except from the irl^rcffsing irmgnitudw ^jtf pl^^^ce* 
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of the capital, she probably would hardly have erected a single imjpoi t- 
ant church during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

In Spain the case was slightly* different. The enormttfusdnflux of 

• wealth in 4h(i sixteentli century, consequent* on her connexion w ith 
the Indies, led her*to spend a largo proportion of it in a manner so 
congenial to the strong roligio\is feelings of flic? country; and we find, 
in consequence, in Spain a .gonsidcrable number of churches in the 
Kevived Cl^ssicsiIJiylfr which are deserving of attention from their sizo 
and richness, foflttieir Art. 

^ ISL Itowever,- church-building retained its previous pro* 

emmen,oe,^nbe^n4^ of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
centurioif epoch of the Fapal power and wealth, 

and saw in oonsoquei ^ ji^^tt oommencement of St. Peter’s the most 
daring anA'fhe most undertaking of its class in KTirf)pc, 

or porhapsit may saB in the world. St. Peter’a was far from.hcing 
a solitary example, for throughout all Italy numb0ttes#«iew churches 
Wore commenced arid old ones altered and restowd ; Eoino itself, as 
well as Venice, Genoa, Florence, and Milan, arc enriched with chur(‘h(‘s 
of the sixteenth century which vie in splendour with the woiks of the 
Middle Ages, Whatever mayjbe said of their taste; and the Jesuits 
carried their peculiar stylo into every country they had ac(*ess to, and 
imictised it with that eicuberance of richness in ornamentation ^hich 
charactorisos their churches every wdiero. 

From these causes it will be easy to understand that Italy became 
the loader in the ro/olution, and not only set the oxami>le <0 olhcr 
nations, but actually foi'bed on the world the adoption of tlie (/lassical 
style of (luirch A rchi tincture which had sprung up among the clasKical 
remains of ancient Homo. This new stylo was moulded by the genius 
of those great, artists who attached themselves to the Hapal (Vnn i at 
that period into a now shape, and by tlnuu fixed, for a time at least, on 
the attention of Euixqic. 

AltAioiigh the <joniitries on this side the Alps abandoned alino.st 
entindytho practico of Ecclesiastical Areliitt'cturo, llioy made up for it, 
in extent at least, by the erection of civil and domestic buildings, on 
a seah^ liitliorto unknown. It is quite eiirions to observe in the xvorks of 
the ]»(*rio<l how’ com])lete]y tJje change had taken iJace in mens minds. * 
'riie great work of lJu (N'lccaii, fur iii.stance, published in lo7(), contains 
illustrations of thirty of “ les plus cxcellcns bastimeiis de la France,” 
but he does not include one single elnircli in his collection. In 
Mapetttt’s famous folio work there are plans and details of one hundred 
palaqos and civil build iiyj;s, but only voiy imperfect notices of eight 
I’arisian churches: and the six folio vuluiucs of our own ‘Vitruvius 
dlritiinnicus ’ contain slmrt notice's of only three churches, but have full 

• and oomplofe details of one hundred aiul seventy-five civil edifices. It 
may also be added that but for thc^ accident of the Fire of London in 

1 60fi, wl4cdi necessitated the rebuilding of the City elnirchos, wo should^ 
hanlly possess any exjimples from which we could know what the 

^ Hci'XixKiastlcal Arclntcctino ofthisocoiintry for the last two centuri^. 
really pvcq^Tidcd to be. 
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iTliis supremacy of Domestic over Kcclosiastical Arclutcoture was 
nearly fatal for the latter. However grand or magnificent a palace 
m^iy be, ^it must possess domestic offices and (^artmeuts for servants, 
no art can hide and no taste can dignii|f. The arcliitocts of the, 
Renaissance tried t-6 divert attention, from these •by placai*ding their 
bnifdings with the porticSes and detaili^ of the Templar Aichitocture of 
Romans, hut they mei*ely succeeded in adding ifeoonginity to the 
inhoront defects of the subject, and de^^itided features, 

which were beautiful in thciusolvos, withoi^*^v||^|; ^Q^building 
VhoBo doticicnoios they thought they might tl^e/Jba ti^p6n<^al> 

It was by no means necessary that this shKyiicti^Hk^ncL'iy 
and tlie palace are in themselves so e^s^htia^SSUffcjW , by 
treating each acoi^ihgto if^ hiiid^ ^1 easfl^voided . 

Nevertheless, dumtg the last two ccntimli^whon oiyi|,1iuil dings 
occufi'od almost :^clusivc3ly the attention of iijyeiy j^*<^toct, and 
absorbed nine|lettf&i of the funds allotted to building pni-pdees, it was 
almost impossible that the church should escape the induenco of tbe 
Domestic style. In fact, Ecclesiastical Architecturo became Donic'slio 
without having the power <ir influence to react oji the palatial styh*, 
and 'neither was in conseqnoncc able to •e1<‘vato itself, or to shake (»fl* 
the framinols of the imitative system into wliich they botli bad sunk. 

/fuotJior circumstance very d(*triincubil to real architcctiiral ]»m- 
gross arose from the fa<’t tluit the (liristian riliu^ is cssenlially an 
iiilcrnal form of worsliij), and mak«‘.s no use whatever of tlu^ cxtcrioi* 
of its churches in the peilbi malice of its services ; a circiimsl since not in 
its(*lf involving jAuy diflionlty, as an interior may be made as fini* sis 
sin e.xterior, wlnm Insiiostly tre.at(;d; but it beesimc a sinirec of numerous 
incongruities when tlu3 do.tsiils of an e.vternsd style canu^ to bo 8i]»|>lied 
to interusil purposes. Jt is w<-ll known bow cleverly sind liow well the 
(jiothic architects got over ibis diffieulty, but at t \nistsintimn»lf‘, and 
]4orc especially at liome and Ravenna, the exteriors of the csirly 
^ churches were entirely devoid of oinainent, apjssirenriy on janiposc to 
distingnisli them from Rsigaii tc-Tii]>lc3S. ^I’lie eoiiKCMjTi(*neo wsis, llisit, 
when the Italisin areliitects wore esilled njion to insike tin* exterior of 
their C'hiir*;hes as ornaineiilfd as tin* (lolbic architects hsid dsmo, they, 
having no style of tlicir own, cfudd think of nolJiiiig better fJian ti» 
suggest a Pagan peiistylc. From its uselessness they dared ii<jt go 
further than a portie(», and tli;it generally of scmi-delat-liod eolninns, 
but for the flanks they were content with the ernpl<»yinent of jiilasters, 
which it must bo confcss(*d is one; of the most nschiss as w'el^as leasi 
coiistnictive motlcs of (U-mi mentation that could lie ado]>ted. jfhis, 
added to the other diniciiltios ennnierafctjf above, gave Ui eharaeter 
of unreality to the style, and betfaj^‘d that continual stiiviiig af(e|: 
imitative forms wliieh is its Iwflic. • • 

It is not ncoessiiry at the present stage of this inquiry to attempt to 
^assign its relative impoi*tancc to each these separate elements of 
design. All that is here required is fop<urit out the flilferenco between 
an imitative and a true style. Jn#be Tetter tin; architect had only to 
consider, first, hpw he could eontrhil iho im st conveuic*nt and apijfo-* 
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j)riate biiildinj^ ; Hccondly, how ho could amiiigc this so as to he iift(»st 
ornamental with tlio least possible sacrifice of convenience ; and 
thirdly, how he could accentiuife :liid ornanierit his construction so as 
^to be most .obvious anif^wiost defiant. Those three propositions con- 
tain in thcmselv(^s M the ehunoiits of dcsio;n, and ought never for one 
moment to be absent from tho mind t>f the arihitecd. • 

In modem times he has, in addition and too generally in substiti^ 
tion for these, tp try and make the building look like something it is 
not and camiot bo, afid has to apply a system of ornamentation which 
is generally inappropriate and alinost always useless. This practice 
arose out of the enthusiasm created by the rediscovery of a sister 
‘ 'Art, and has b(^en eoiitinucd beoaiise the true Art ]X9rished under tlie 
rinfluenco of tho false system then introduced, and, in this art at least, 
no living forms being available to which wo can resort, wo are »till 
compelled to cling for models to the past. 

JV. — Painting and Scllituuk. 

^rh(i exiraordinary devtdopmoiit of the Italian School of Painting 
in the conrso of the lunricenth and fiflecnth centuries was another 
eireiimstance which had almost as much influence on the form which 
th(j Kenaissaneo stylo of Arcliitectiiro took, as tho revival of clallNieal 
literature, or any other of tho circumstances pointed out above. 

Jt is scarcely necessary to do more hero than allude to that wondi^r- 
fnl scliool of Art which lirst t ook consistence under (Jimabno amlCliotto 
in the thirteiuith century, almost contemporaneously with the peifect 
development of tho Pointed style in Northern Kuropo,and, ])rogressing 
steadily and (‘arnestly pari jxiasn^ reached its eulininaling ]mint about 
the year loiM) in that galaxy of great I’aiiitei's with nvIujsc names the 
public are so familiar. 

To the Italians in those ages Painting always was the art par 
e:r<rflrn^\ and tliVy cultivated it with the same ciirneslness and assi- 
duity which disfingnislicd the cis-Alpine nations in elalxmiting their 
b(‘autiriil st\lo of architecture. In our buildings Painting was always 
kei>t in stri<*t suliordinalioii to structnuil neucssitics : with the Italians 
the striiclnre was generally eoiisidcivd as less important, and never 
thought, to be coniploto or perfect till the Painter had covered every 
available space w’ith tlie juodnetions of liis art. Kven in so essentially 
'Tedesco a building as the (’liiircb of San Francesco at Assisi, the 
paintings are thought, not only by the Italians, hut h^^ most modern 
critics, as iiioie admirable than the very l»eantiful Pointed Architecture 
of the clinivli itself. 

9 One of the most complete ui^l ]|5erfe('t examples, showing how pre- 

• eminent Pi^nting was considered by tilt Italians, is the Chapel of the 
Arena at Padua, }>ainted by Oiotto. The nave is merely a small 
rectangular aj>artmcnt, covered by a siiiiple Pointed waggon-vault,^ 
absolutely witliont a single architectural moulding of any soil, and 
p’w'veed with a range of narroN# P*>i|ited window’s on one side only ; the 

* objeel of the whole iiriangenuftit #»eing to afford the greatest possible 
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ainatmt of plain surface for Paintinpc. If they could have lighted it 
from the roof it is evident they would htive douo so ; but the art of 
glazing was not then sufficiently acK^ansed to admit of this. 

On tlie left hand as you enter, the whole \^11 is divido^jl into rect- . 
angular compartments separated painted circhitecturnl lK)rdors, and 
in e*acli is a Scripture subject, painted in fresco. On the right hand the 
^^me mode of treatment is followed, but intei nipted by the windows, 
and less perfectly seen, because of their light interfojing. Over the 
doorway is represented the Last Judgmdtit^ and oppositeitHts is a small 
octagonal apse with architeotnral ntiouldi^gs, hut also richly painted. 

The effect of the whole is so pleasing that a candid critic will hosi^- 
tate before asserting that this Httle inexpensive cell wijl not stand- 
a fair comparison with the glories of such buildings as the contem- 
pomry Sainte (^hapcllo at Paris, or even St. Stephen’s at West minster. 
\VomJerful as these were as works of Art, there is a purity and simpli- 
city and a loftiness of aim about tliis little cdiapel wJu(di go far to rival 
their splendour ; and it is questionable whether in this diicction some- 
thing even loftier and grander might not have been attained. 1‘rac* 
tically, perhaps, the I'eal objection to tlio deju^iulonco of Arcliitecturc 
on Painting alone lies in the fact that we cannot always command 
Giottos, wliilo wo can always bo sure of obtaining niastcr-bui]<lors ; hut 
mor^tlian this, it is evident that the effect of cvtui (J lotto’s frescoes would 
have been hoiglitcned b}’’ architectural mouldings being int(U’spci‘S(ul 
with them. As usual, tlio truth is, tliat perAjction lies betw(*on tluj two 
oxtroines. The Italians of that ago despis(*d architecture as an iitfornal 
decoration far too nnicli. AVe, on th(5 contrary, neglected painting, in 
<n’der to display our nieclianical skill; and the conse(pu‘nco is, tied, 
tlioiigh we produced miracles of masonry, onr buildings want at times 
just that touch higher Art which would render them sublime. 

Tliis distinction between the Italian and Xortberu styles lies so 
completely at the root of llie whole subject, that it may be well, before 
proceeding fiirtlu'r, to advert to another more ccltjbratcd 'example, 
the Sisiinc (Impel (Woodcut Xo. 1), which is not ord}^ decorated in the 
same manner, but, from tlie accident of the time when it was erected aij<l 
the fame of those employed on it, exorcised immenso influence on tlio 
future dcjvelopiiient of the Art. 

Py aimparing it with the contemporary chapel at King’s (^dlege, 
C^ambridgo (Woodcut No. 2), wo may ])crhaps arrive at some clear idea, 
of the distinctive modes of oniamenting intfjriors on the two sides of 
the Alps. ^ 

The lioman chapel was commenced for Pope Sixtus IV. by Pr^ecio 
Pintclli in 1473; the painting of the roofVas completed Jiy -M lehael 
Angelo in 1508, and the Last Jtldgment in 1541. External ly il^^i 
chapel is as devoid of oraamAit as a barn. Internally it«is an oblinjg^ 
hall, less than 50 feet in width, 140 feet in leiiglh. 3'h(^ walls are 
j nearly plain to a height equal to flic width of the eliapeh Avliere a coved 
ceiling in jdaster of very ordinary design sjuiiigs fioin a string course 
which is cut through by tlie ruunc^ljouf)^ of the windows, six on each 
side, and originally two at each end. iPcliiw tlie hottoin of these windowK^ 
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another Btring course supports Oi Might pilaster, to carry the ])ilaii^ers 
from which the arches of tlie cove spring, and a third lower , down sepa- 
rates the whole wall into three oicafly equal l)elts. The lowest of these, 
I within thocsanctuary, which occupies two-thirds of the whole lengtli 
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of tho chapel, was to be adorned with the tapestries for which Kaphaol 
niiido tho oai'toons now at IIiini])ton Court. The next, or principal 
bolt, was adorned, on tho left. ha*d of the altar, by tj'pes from the 
*(tld 'iVstamont by Signorelli. Ihtst^li, and others, and os the right hand 
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by Aeir antitypes from the Now Testanient, by Ponigino, Botticelli, 
Qhirlaiidajo, and others. Tlio Ascension of the Virgin was over the 
altar; the Nativity, and its typetho*Pirfding of^Moses, on either hand. 
The third belt was ocenpiod by the wiiido\yg, with liguroa between. 



King's OoUegt* Cumbridgf. • # 


, and over this came the famous ceiling painted l»y Micliaol Angelo; the 
cove occupied by Sibyls and Prophets, and tlie well-known gi'oups 
which fill up and enrich the whtle ; fho flat part of the coiling by 
subjects beginning with the Creation Rt the end next the altar, 
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ending with the Deluge at the end next the entrance. The original 
design of the lower part of the chapel was afterwards altered by 
Michael Angelo, who oJ>] iterated the two windows over the altar and 
c the compartments which occupied that end, and filled the whole with 
his gi*eat masterpicbe, tlie Last Judgment. 

Although King’s College was founded bjr Henry VI. in 1441, the 
Duilding of the Chapel was not seriously undertaken till 1479, and wj 
not completed in all essentials till 1530. It is a little less in width thaiT 
the Sistine CKapel, being only 45 feet wide ; but it is twice as long, 
l>eing 290 feet internally, and divided into twelve bays instead of six. 
It is also higher, being 78 feet to the apex of the roof instead of GO. 
Throughout, from floor to keystone, its decorations are as essentially 
masonie as those of the Sistine are pictorial ; the paintings at Cam- 
bridge being as subordinate to the architecture as that is subordinate 
to the pictures at Home. In both the subjects are the same, andsSimi- 
larly arranged ; the tyi)e8 from the Old Testament being arranged in 
the windows on one side of the chapel, and the subjects from the New 
Testament opposite to them on the other ; but at C^ambiidge they are 
all on glass, and filled in between the architectural mullions of the 
windows, so that no moulding or constructive feature is broken oV 
interfered with by the paintings, but, on the contrary, the pictures 
arc cut up and sometimes very seriously interfered with by the Adii- 
tocture. 

Waiving for the present all criticism on the merit of the paint- 
ings which adorn the Sistine Chaped, and assuming only that they 
were carried out as originally designed by the artists who painted the 
])ictiires on the wall, and waiving also all question as to whether 
iving’s College (diapol is or is not a good specimen of Gothic Art, the 
etanparison of the two buildings fairly raises the question between the 
two styles, in so far at least as interiors are conceined. 

Is it^ better that a building should be ornamented from floor to 
cciling#witli paifttings approjuiate to its destination, or that it should 
depend on constTuctive {Uid architectural details only for its ornamenta- 
tion ? Is it expedient to apply the resources of the highest of the 
icstliotie })lionctic arts to this jaii-posc, or to depend only on an msthctic 
form of Ihe toehuic art of architecture to accomplish this object? 

Theoretically, it is easy to answer that the first is the highest, and 
consequently the best ; and if the Ibilians had fairly canued out what 
they so successfully commenced, it is tolerably clear that the question 
w'ould n«ver have been afterwards raised, and that painting, and that 
alonq, would have been ajiplicd to the highest class of intenial deco- 
ration. Tlio introduction, however, of inappropriate classical architec- 
ture into their interiors, and the phftidonnient in a great measure of the 
c principles >pfi which the Arena and the Sistine Chapels were designed, 
has so vitiated the question that it is not so easy to decide it now. In 
the mean while it will probably be admitted that a wall divided into , 
compai-fmoiits, and adorueil with piintings designed for the place 
they occupy, is a higher cl&ss od ornamentation than can be ob- 
*tained by any mere structifral* form. The cove#of the Sistine 
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Chaj^ol is also very beautifully anti very appropriately ornameiilied, 
but the flat part of the ceiling is ccrtSinly a mistake. It depends 
On your position, standing at themltar or at tho ontraueo, >vhether 
you see the figures upside down or not. lOs always irksome and,;, 
unpleasing to look u^) at figures immediately above you, and it is 
impossible to get rid of«the feeling that they may or should tumble 
.^ut of their places. It is, besides, an ofienco against construction. 
If a wall is sufficiently thick, and is pei'pendicular, eye requii'es 
no suggestion of constniction to bo satisfied of itfe stability : but with 
a roof it is different. If of stone, the most elaborate contrivances 
must be resorted to to satisfy the mind of its stability ; if of wood, 
the framing ought to be shown ; and if of any other material, 
coffering or panelling, or some other expedient, must be* employed 
to wggesi to the mind that the inherent difficulty of tho construction 
of a J^orizontal covering has been successfully accomplished. I'liero 
are, consequently, a thousand ways by which it can be oTiricliod or 
ornamented either with colour or mouldings, but it may safely bo 
asserted that it should never be by figiiro-paiiitiiig. 8o thoioughly 
imbued, however, were tho Italians with the idea tliat figuro-i)aiiiting, 
and that only, was the appropriate way of ornamenting interiors, tliat 
they set a fashion which wiis followed in every pala.f?o and almost every 
chuHsli of Kurope for the follow'] ng two or throe centuries. Every 
one can call to mind the sprawling gods and gochlossi's or saints and 
angels who cover the ceilings of tho palaces and churelies of lhat slylc. 

It was a mistake when so used, and ia fact it was the abuse, not the 
use of jiainting, coupled with tho abuse of classio'al orders, whicli pre- 
vented the interiors of the licnaissance churches from rivalling lliose 
of the Gothic age. 

Almost all these defects were avoided in the Arena (liapel, and 
miglit easily have been obviated in any building K])ecially designed to 
be decorated by paintings. The circiimstanee whieh really rendered 
the system a coinjiarativc failure was tho siimiltaiieofis ininativition of 
the classical erdei>i as interior decorations. These enf the building up 
in such a manner as to destroy all unity of effect, and left the painter 
ti) fit his designs into such spaces as the architect left him. It also 
rendered the latter supreme in carrying out a design wdiieli was licitlaM* 
meant to exhibit ornamental (.‘onstructiop, like King’s College (Jhai>el, 
nor to affoid unlimited scope for the art (jf tho ptinter, like the Arena 
(,'hapel, nor even to combine tlie two, like the Sistine ; the objecjt being 
to produce a classical interior which might to some extent Represent 
construction, but which if adorned with painting must bo s<j iy*(liio 
subordination to the classical details. * • 

Tlie treatment that such a building as tho Sistine? (Hiupel ought in) 
have received externally is dbvious enough. It ought 10 have bceiia 
plain ashlar masonry, perhaps slig}itly accentuated at the angles, up to 
the string conr.se at the bottom of the windows. Those ought to have 
been enriched with appropriate mouldings and oi jiainents, and over 
them tliero should have boon a^orn^'ioiie of suflicient projection 
and richness, ^bich would have* c(tinideted an appropriate and^ 
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beautiful whole ; suggesting the interior and the purpose for wj^ich 
it was used. Any architect who knew his business would have 
felt the enonnouK advantage of getting rid of buttresses and 
^.supports pf all sorts** and, having no constructive difficulties to 
contend with, he ought easily to have surpassed, the complicated 
construction of tlio Sliddlo Ages, where beauty is always obliged 
to bend to mechanical necessities. This was not, unfortunately, the 
way the Italian^architects looked at it. They were bitten with a mania 
for classicality, and,' with the Amphitheatre and the Temples before 
their eyes, thought it indispensable to beauty that every building 
should be covered with a network of pilasters and arcades, and hooped 
with cornices one over another, in defiance, generally speaking, of 
cither architectural beauty or constructive necessities. 

If it had happened that the Italians had developed Sculpture bi^he 
same truthful principles and with the same energy which they allied 
to Painting, the history of Architeo^uzalJk^ Mve been very 

different from what it has been. aiigjlj||^|pt which applies 

to the use of Painting internally, which does with equal 

force to the oniplo3iaont of the sister art externally^, The ai*e 
in fact, when pro2)orlv applied, the highest and most legitimate idbdeB 
of oniaiiionting buiJdingH. Bui this is only the case when tliey adhere 
strictly to their own ])rin(!ii»!es, and are each cairied out in theiwown 
apju-opriato forms. ,The two lua^^ be, and ought always to be, linked 
together hy the interiiiediale art of Architectural carving. But neither 
of the two i)riiicipal arts ought ever to bo allowed to interfere with 
tho j»roviiic',e of the other, or to transgress on that of the third, or har- 
monizing art, whicli is in itself ft»r Architectural purposes scarce! less 
important than tlie others. While xdaster, with whicli the internal walls 
must always be more or less covered, affords the best possible surface 
for painting, sculpluro may and generally should be executed in tlio 
same materials of which tho wall is composed to which it is applied. 
It is sqcasy to provide ]niucls f)r groups, cither in liigh or low relief, 
and belts for friezes or niches for single statues. All this might have 
been adopted by the Italian architects, and, without violating one 
single princi])lo of construction, might have rendered tho exterior of 
their buildings as phonetic as the interior, and given life and meaning 
to tho whole. Piifortuuatoly tlu» mania for the “ Orders ’’ left no place 
for statues, except as acroteria alK)vc the roof, but there they were as 
inappropriate and as unhappy as tho figures painted on the ceilings 
w'ero oii^the inside. Before the “Orders” became an absolute fixed 
qnahjity, tho Oinqnc-ecnto architects very nearly hit on tho right 
path. Tln?y felt that paifiting w'as not applicable to the exterior of- 
edifices, and in consequence propped to reproduce in stone on the 
c exterior of iliir buildings the arabesque or other decorative designs 
wliich had l»en found painted i^ the baths of Titus, and which 
Baphael and others have so successfully imitated in the loggie of thlb 
Vatican and elsewhere (Woodcut No. :i)* Tliis taste did not last long;j 
for it was soon discovered that- wha|i was elegant and appropriate when'“ 
‘ sketched in coloiire for an in^ri©r, Itecame an expen^five monstrosity 
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whei^ deliberately carved in stone and set up as part of a gigantio 
fih9ade. was, besides, an attempt to use in one art the designs only 
appropriate for another. It failed in 6onsequence^ 
and from its failure the architects fell ba6k on the 
easy but most inartistic subterfuge of copying the 
classical orders, to hide Aeir own sad want of 
appreciation of the true conditions of the problem 
they had undertaken to solve. 

Any one who casts his eye over the Wonderful 
facade of the Oeitosa at Pavia,' or of the Spanish 
aiid French churches of the same age, is lost in 
wonder at the, amount of labour b^towed upon, 
them. He may be fascinated by thebeauty of their 
details, but he cannot but fed. that, oonsidering the 
labou%ihyolved^ their red efieot is Im thM'fiiat 

was, m really 

^ j, iwllSsrd and durable 

more perishable 

TVe failure of this attempt led to a most 
unfortunate reaction in tho opposite direction. 

Finding that this stylo of internal decoration 
failed to produce the desired effect when applied 
externally, and not perceiving that the failure 
was in the mode of doing it and not in the 
thing itself, the architects of tho day crowded 
the interiors of their churches and palaces with 
tho great Orders which the Romans designed 
and destined chiefly for external decoration ; they 
thus produced not only most ofiensive inappropriatonSsH, but Syarfljd 
their buildings and cramped their designs to an cxfenf which will bo 
only too often apparent in tho sequel. 
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Tho differences pointed out above between tho modes in which tho 
art of Architecture was practise^ before tho Reformation and after that, 
event, are sufficient to account for all the formal changes that tlig^n took 
place, and to explain the influences which gave rise to tho extcgual 
variations of style between tho two epochs, and they havo also the 
advantage of being intelligible to tlie^ost sui)erficia] observer. Rut* 
the, real and essential change^ies deeper, and cannoi Ifb properly 
explained without reviewing the whole philosophy of the arts in a 
Vtdimer which would be entirely out of place in the Introduction to 
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snch a work as this. It is, however, so important, that a bricf^tate- 
ment of the principal points^ is indispensable before proceeding further. 

All the' arts practised bjr raan may be divided into two great 
, olasses,-f-the Technic^ Arts and the I’honetic Arts. To the first group 
belong all those *?irhich arc concerned with the production of food, 
clothing, and shelter for man, and generollj^l the useful arts. In the 
other class are grouped all those arts which arise out of the special gift 
of speech whiph man enjoys alone of all living beings. It comprises 
Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, and, in short, all those arts which minister 
to the intellectual wants of mankind, as the Technic arts were invented 
to supply his physical necessities. 

Of course it is impossible to draw a line sharidy between the two 
groups, so as accurately to define their limits, and the one continually 
overlax)s the other in a manner to prevent any compendious system of 
classifioation that can be stated iu a few words. For present pgiposes 
tliis is of little cunsoqiionco, as all that is wanted here is to point out 
the difieront modes in which perfection is attained in either class. 

The process by which progress is achieved in the useful arts is 
very much the same os that by which investigations arc conducted in 
the sciences. In the latter, after they haye ^teed their infancy, tlie 
indivi<liial is nothing, tho ago everything, does occasionally 

appear, he only makes a rapid stop in advance, which would bo tfccom- 
plisliod as certainly, though perhaps mor| slowly, by ten dwarfs. It is 
bit by bit, hour by hour, year by year, that our agriculture has been 
converted from the nide processes of our forefathers to tho high fann- 
ing of the present day, that tho Galley of the Edwards has been 
developed into the Warrior or the Persia, or that the narrow bridges 
of tho niodiieval architects hf^o been superseded by the spacious arclics 
of Tiondon Bridge or the fairy framework that spans tho Tamar. 

Few know, and fewer care to loam, who wore the men who in veil fed 
all tho multifarious processes of modem agriculture. No one, if lie 
tried, ^ould find out who improved our ships, and even now, though 
the attention (»f afl tho world has been fixed upon her ever since her 
keel was laid, no one knows who designed the Warrior. 

In tho Gompotition for the new Blackfriars Bridge no one (*ures 
who is tho engineer to be appointed. Of those who competed, some 
suggested a three, sonic a five, others a seven arched bridge. Some 
wore for wrought, others for cast iron ; some preferred stone, or granite, 
or brick. But that is all. Tho Common Council — like a Mediooval 
Cliaptoff — have to decide on the number of arches, tho material, and 
tliS ^expense. That done, there are a hundred men, any one of whom 
will build tho bridge a8*well as tho remaining ninety-nine. All the 
•public knoyv is, that, whoever^ httilds it, it certainly will be a better 
bridge of its class than any that has b%en built before. Exactly as it 
was with architecture in tho middle ages so it is now with engineering, 
and so it always must he when an art is cultivated on true principles^. 

In the present day any man can know more of astronomy or optics 
than was known to Newtofi, orscau be a better chemist than Sir 
Humphry Davy, Any medhaific can make a bettor steam-engine 
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thanTWatt, or a better power-loom than Orompton ; and it requires no 
spegial ability to build a better ship qr bridge than any that were 
built in the last century. / , ^ 

WheUy however, we come to the phonetic* arts^the case is widely 
different. We do not noqf find men writing better epics than Homer, 
or better dramas than Shakespeare ; we do not see fiaw atf|dptnres than 
those of Phidias, or more beautiful paintings than thqh^f Baphael. 
In all these instmoes the individual must be eveiytluagf age little 
or nothing. So completely do we feel this, that, while we ar^ |nrepared 
to give thousands of pounds for an original picture by groat 
master, we will not give one hundred or even as many diiUin^lf^r a 
copy, though that may be so perfect that, if seen under the samecirotim- 
stances, not one man in a thousand could detect which was the original. 
We treasure a statue by Canova or Flaxman if wo know it to be genuine, 
or a Sketch by Reynolds or Hogarth, or a fragment of a drama by 
Shtdeespeare, or of a tale by Walter Scott — though far bettor things may 
have boon done by those masters themselves or by others ; but it is 
the individual who stamps the value on everything in those ai-ts, and 
they are prized aocordh^ly. 

Tho fact of on. aastull^nl^ment being added to a useful art, thougli 
it obliterates to a certaiiS ojetont tho broad lino of demarcation betwot^n 
the two groujWjdoes not alter in the least tbo process by which excel - 
lenco miist be attained in tro Technic, as contradistinguished from 
that to bo followed in tho Phenolic arts. 

JMinciulogy and Metallurgy have boon rcfincjd intf> Jewellery and 
Orft'verie, Pottciy into all tho forms of Ceramic art, Weaving into 
Embroidery, l)3’cing into Tapisserio, by exactly the same process wdiich 
distinguishes cveiy other stop in these manufactures. 

Every tistfid art is in fact capable of being refined inU) a fim art, 
so as not only fb supply tho sensual wants, but also to gratify the 
intellectual desires of mankind, but that can onl^- be dowo by gfhdiially 
olabomting its special advantages, never by borrowiflg from other arts. 

To return to the three primary divisions — Cooking may bo refined 
into Gastronomy, Tailoring into an important art without a name, and 
Building into Architecture. Identically tho same i)roceB8 which makes 
the difference between a boiled neck of mutton and a dish of cotelottes 
a rimperial, or converts the working drel^ of a housemaid into tho 
coronation robes of a queen, can convert tho most commonplace build- 
ing merely designed for shelter into a Palace or a Temple. ^ 

So long as this path was followed, progress was achieved in Archi- 
tecture as in all tho technic fine arts by every people of every nation, 
oven the most savage ; wherever it has been abrindoned, success has . 
become impossible. 

So completely is all this practically acknowledged, that no one 
ever dreams of altering tho poem of even a very inferior poet, or of 
ifhproving a statue or a picture, though they may bo only the second- 
class works of artists of no special efdinoiico. But in tho middle ages 
no one ever hesitated to rebuild thm nswe of a cathedral or to add 
towers or chapols^in the newest fashion to the oldest churches. 

0 2 
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Comptroller of the Navy evftr hesitated to cut one of Sir W. Synionds* 
ships in two if by lengtheni|ig her he could improve her qualities. 
No one rpgretted the fj^plling down of old London Bridge, nor has any 
one suggested thaUWestminster or Blackfriars should be rebuilt exactly 
as they originally were out of respect to memoiy of Tjabelyo or 
Mylne. 

On the oi&er hand, it would bo considered sacrilege to meddle with 
or attempt' te impiove St. PauTs Cathedral out of respect for Wren, 
Blenheim must remain the most uncomfortable of palaces because it 
was so loft l)y Vanbrugh, and even Barry’s Parliament Houses have 
become a fixed quantity that no one must interfere with. In fact, the 
individual is now everything in Architectural Art, while the ago is of 
as little importance as in a poem or a picture. 

A history of Poetry without the names of the authors of the poens 
must be as unreadable as it would ^ unintelligible, while a coAection 
of the, l^ives^of the Poets is one of tt^^most interesting works that can 
be written, and it adds immensely the interest of a poem to know 
the circumstances under which it was written. The same is true to 
u very groat extent as regards Painting and fitolilpturo. In these arts 
the genius and biste of the individual ailist are always uppcniu»st in 
our mind, and whether he belonged to an ancient or to a 
HchfK)!, whether he could or could not draw or colour, is of compara- 
tively little consoquonco. It is the mind that guided the hand that 
interests or speaks to our hearts through every difficulty and every 
disguise. 

With Architecture the case is widely different. Wo do not know, 
or care to know, tho name of a single Egyptian or Indian architect. 
But any one who has travelled in India may have seen in tho present 
century such buildings rising before his eyes as tho ghauts at Benares, 
tho tombs and palaces at Decg, tho tomplcs of Southdhi India, — and if 
ho inquired ho would liave found that they were being erected by 
local masons, ♦mch who could neither road, write, nor drtiw, but who 
cjin design at this hour as beautiful buildings as any that ever graced 
that land. 

For tho same reason, no one has cared to record tho names of the 
designers of tho mediieval cathedrals ; probably nobody knew even 
then who tho architects were, more than we know now who designed tho 
A>ran‘ior ; and if we understood the principles of tho art, it would be of 
tho Icj^st possible interest to us to kuow who they were. The art was 
n'truo art, and it was more difficult to do wrong then, than it is to do 
riglht nqjv. No genius, however great, could then enable an individual 
to get n^ich aliead of his compeers, while the most ordinary ability 
enabled &ty one to do as well as the lest. 

But in our ago, when T’ainting, Sculpture, and Architecture are 
classed as^istOr arts, and it is assumed they may bo oonducted on tho 
same principleB, the case is widely different. Painting and Sculpture, 
as just remarked, are essonlLally il'honetic arts, t. arts used either to 
perpetuate or accentuate vacaU utterances, or to supplement what is 
written, and tlicy effect this generally by imitating existing things. 
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Iji Egypt the^ two arts took the place of writing entirely, and, 
owing to there heing no alphabet, beoalhe hieroglyphioal, and were 
actually the only mode of recording spiaech. Sinoo the invention of 
the alphabet, they have ceased to be t^e prin^flpal mode of ^recording ^ 
thoughts, and can only be regarded as supplemental to written modes 
of expression. They posaess, from their power of imitation and pecu- 
liar vividness of I'cpreseutation, many advantages evet the mere liiera 
smpta in many circumstances; still they are, and atwf^ys were, parts 
of the same cl^ of things. • 

Such a series of pictures, for instance, as the Hake’s Pi'bgtnss or 
the story of the Two Apprentices by Hogarth, are original novels 
written with the brush ; and nine-tenths of our paintings and soulp- 
tnres arc merely transpositions of passages in hooks expressed in another 
form which had before been recorded alphabetioally. The rest aro 
imita^ve representations of persons or things. 

Speaking, Writing, Painting, ^^ulpture, aro merely different modes 
in which men’s thoughts can, iM^mmuni Gated to othe^^lnoiii, or per- 
petuated for the use of po^rl^. But with these Arohitecturs has 
nothing in common ; it neither illustratos any literature nor imitatos 
anything. Its otyect uf to supply wants of a totally distinct class, and 
it roaches its aims by an entirely different mode. 

Architecture is in fact nothing more tliun the osstlictic f<jrm of the 
]mroly Technic art of building, and can only bo olabora<od Kiiccossfully 
on the same principles which guide and govern all the purely Tochiiic 
arts. If all this is clearly appreciated it will easily bo i)orceiv(Ml that 
the really great change that was introduced into the practice of Archi- 
tiKjtnro at the Heformatioii was this : — a Technic art came to be culti- 
vate<l on tho princiiiles which bekmg only to one of the Phonetic class. 
After this it would bo ridiculous to talk of St. Peter’s without naming 
Michael Angelo, or St. Paul’s without alluding to Wren, or Blenheim 
or tho Parliament Houses without tho name of Vanbrugh or Barry. 
Tlioiigh tho cause has liardly been understood, this has boenifeg essen- 
tially felt, that hardly any one has attempted to Vri^ a continuous 
history of the Kcnaissance stylos of Architecture, but Vasari, Milizia, 
De Quincy, and many others have written the lives of tho most emi- 
nent architects. So completely is it a fact that a building has now 
become tho expression of an individual jnind, that, were it not that it 
will bo convenient to follow the same system in treating of tho rwxfem, 
as has been adopted in describing the ancient forms of Architectural Art, 
it might be well to profit by their example in the following pag^*.s. Tho 
“ Lives” will alwaj'S be more interesting than the history, and^oro 
pleasant to road ; hut it is only so, bccausd the art is cuUivatcd on 
mistaken principles which can never conduce to progress or lea*l 
towards tho attainment of peribction. • 4 

The first inconvenience of this/iew system is that it subjects Art 
to the caprices and vagaries of an individual intellect, which, if good, 
^would have added value to a work of true Art, but, if bad, proclaims its 
deficiencies in every part of a design. If has tlio further inconvonienoe 
that what a mai^ learns in his lifetime cMos with him, and his successor * 
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has to begin at the beginning, and, following what may be a toj;alIy 
different track, their careers neither assist nor probably even .cross each 
other. But perhaps the greatc^rt inconvenionce is the remarkably small 
^ amount of thought of ^y kind that a modem building ever displays. 
^ An architeot in pmciice never can afford many hours to the artistic 
elaboration of his design The plan, the ^^etails, the specifications 
may occupy weeha^iti la%a buildings probably months — ^but once 
drawn, it is dohigf^^ith* ^ almost all cases the pillars, the cornices, 
the windows, tike details not only repeated over and over again in 
oveiy part, but are probably all borrowed fiom some other building of 
some other ago, an^ to a&ve trouble, the one half of the building is 
only a reversed tracing of the other. In one glance 3^011 see it all. 
With five minutes’ study you have mastered the whole design, and 
penetrated into every principle that guided the architect in making it ; 
and HO difficult is it to express thought where utility must he con- 
sulted, and where design is controlled by construction, that the result 
is genondly meagre and unsatisfactory in the extreme. In a work of 
tme Art, such as a mediaeval cathedral for instance, the case is different. 
Wft only have you tho accumulated thought of all the men who had 
occupied themselves with building during tho preceding centuries, 
and each of whom had left his legacy of thought to bo incorporated 
with tho rest, but 3"0U have tho dream and aspiration of the bifthop, 
who designed it; of all his clergy, who took an interest in it ; of the 
master mason, who was skilled in constniction ; of the carver, tho 
jiaintor, tho glazier, of tho host of men who, each in his own craft, 
know all tliat had been done before them, and had spent their lives in 
struggling to stirpass tho works of their forefathers. It is more than 
even this : there is not one shaft, on# moulding, one carving, not one 
eliisel-inark in such a building, that was not designed sj^eciall^' for the 
place whore it is found, and which was not tho best that the experience 
of the age could invent for the juirposes to which it is applied ; nothing 
was boj’^owod, and nothing that was designed for one purpose was 
used for another. You may wander in such a building for weeks or 
for months together, and never know it all. A thought or a motive 
peeps out through every joint, and is manifest in evoiy moulding, and 
tho very stones speak to )'ou with a voice as clear and as easily under- 
stood as tho words of tho poet or tho teaching of tho historian. Hence 
in fact the little interest we can ever feel in even tho stateliest of 
modern buildings, and the undying, never-satisfied interest with which 
wo study, over and over again, those which have been produced under 
a different and truer s^^stein of Art. 

All thi§ is as true of Classical Art as it is of Gothic, though we have 
not the means of judging of« it. It is certainly equally true of 

,tho Indian srf'yles^ and oven tho quaint, ^otesque style of the Chinese 
acquiree a certain amount of dignity from this cause to which it cer- 
tainly is noil entitled for an^’ other cjuality of design. 

Tho evils pointed out above havo been aggravated in modem times 
b}" Architccluro being handed dK ov Ifo exclusively to professional men — 

< to men who live by it and make ct their business, ai\4 ^vho generall^^ 
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BTiec%3d more from tlieir businesslike babits than their artistic powers. 
It was woll said by Victor Hugo, Coot tuera cela: le Livre tuera 
rEglise.” The doom of Architectui^ was sealed from that hour when 
Literature became the only object of study, and tha only of a 
polite education ; and more especially whepi thb poetxy, the ^oquenoe, 
the history, or the philosophy of the .periodba wefe, alone con- 

sidered worthy to occupy the attentton^j^tMhe^uilijpP^^^lf^ llioy 
still might admire or occupy themselves 

in so far as they wore or could be employed tp iSh^trate ftat lute- 
luturo, or might admire buildings which recalled it ; but Architecture 
ceased to be a matter of education or a requisite part of the knowledge 
of a gentleman, it ceased to occupy their serious attention^ and con- 
sequently became professional — a matter of business, and no longer 
the dream of poetic or the occupation of refined and educated minds. 
Though architects might bo, and very often wore, men of genius and 
of taste, they had not the leisure requisite to elaborate their designs, 
and were always under the disadvantage of working out designs for 
other parties, and controlled either by a want of taste on*' the pai‘t of 
their employers, or an unwillingnoss to spend the money I'cquisito lift 
carry out a design artistically. It was no longer, in fact, the natural 
form of utterance, or tlio ocenpation and favourite recreation of the best 
educa^d and most refined classes of the modern nations of Europe ; 
und it need hardly be added that, oven from this cause alone, it must 
have sunk very far below the level at which it formerly had stood. 

Another and cognate circuinstanco that mainly influenced the fate 
of Architecture at this period was, that most of those who first prac- 
tised it at the time the revolution took x>lace wore either amateurs or 
sculptors and j)aintcrs. Alberti may be named as among the earliest 
and the most distinguished of the first class. Among the latter, it 
is hardly necessary to name Michael Angelo, liaphaol, Giulio liomaiio, 
J’enizzi, Leonardo da Vinci, &c. Of all these men, the last named 
alone had the peculiar mechanical and mathematical form mind 
which may enable a man to dis|>ense with educational training. The 
coiiscquoiices of this might easily have been foreseen. All i)ainterB 
can make architectural designs for tho backgrounds of their pictures, 
and many of them do it with excellent effect. Where they want 
shadows they have x)orticoes at command; where too largo a fiat 
space occurs, it is easy to break it up with pilasters ; comices and 
string courses contrast well with vortical linos, and niches alter- 
nating with windows give variety; while domes and spires may 
break the sky-line to any extent. All this is easy, and may alj "bii 
sketched in a morning. But if any one supposes that such a design 
will make a peimanently satisfactory building, he knows little of 
the demands of a true art, afld how little its roquirem^nts are to 
be mot by such child’s play. It mpst nevertheless bo confessed that 
tjiis is too much tho mode in which modem designs are made: it 
is just because they are so constructed that they are so generally 
failures. • * 

A technic art# when up to the nArlt* requires for its practice nj^t 
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only the devotion of a life on the part of the master, but all his su^rdi- 
nates must each be able to perform independently the task assigned to 
hiy^^ Jn the art of ship-bucldii^, civil or mechanical engineering, 
above, froimthe master who sits in his office and organises 
^ yrlbole, to the hoy who sweeps out the workshop, every one must be 
^ I his^ 0 ^.fif>dcial||r, and every onc^ able to peifonn, more or 
of every one below him ; all must know and be 
al^ td^ititfMuce evei^ and refinement that has been 

practia^" elsewhere up. to that hour. With 0 ||Bh an organisation as 
this, peifection is now attained ifi the mechanical arts. With a similar 
c 6 mbinatipn«,. perfec^^ ^was reached in Architecture in the middle 
ages ; aud th^ attemfl^ supersede this and to introduce the plan of 
'designing by the jdcie^^es of ah individual, is really the root of the 
difference between the ‘two systems. Even now could have 

boon carried through, unless Architecture had be% deduced ^to it 
simplest form of expression. Unless* a modem architect is allowed J 
borrow his pillars, his cornices, his details, wholesale from some < 
building, he never could get on. He must either, ti|ider'^pxatence i 
looking like the Classical architects, make his builofngs uniformly! 
simple, or, fancying he is emulating the Gothic architeots, ihake them 
designedly inogular, or ho never could got through with his work. 
In the present state of the art, no one man, however skilled, ^could 
properly think out all the details of even one important building in a 
lifetime ; and, without a reorganisation of the wWe system, we must 
in consequence bo content to allow copying to the fullest extent, and 
must be satisfied with shams, either Classical or Medisdval, until at 
least the public aie better instructed, and demand or initiate a recur- 
rence to the principles that guided the architects of those ages when 
true and real buildings wore produced. 


VI. —Examples. 

In order to make as olcar as possible the steps by which this 
downward change was effected, it may be well, before attempting to 
describe paiiicular styles in detail, to examine one or two typical 
examples as illustrations of the change. 

The first here chosen for this purpose is a house in the Griefs- 
wald (Woodcut No. 4), which is purely Gothic in design and detail, 
and a wch and jdoasing example of its class. The base is solid and 
wdll proportioned, all the upper parts are of good design, and the 
arrangements of the buttresses and the ornaments between them 
elegant ^d appropriate, if locked at from a purely Gothic point of 
view. Had it been the gable-end df one of the churches of that 
neighbourhood, or. of some great ccivio hall, no fault oould bo found 
with it; but as it is the upper pai-t of a house, and divided intq 
five stories, the verticality which is so appropriate in a church 
becomes unmeaning in a SlwelKhg. The floors ore not marked 
and you are left in suspensb Aether the upper part is one great 
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“ solder” oi loft, or is roally divided floois betwoon each of the 
lango^ of windows. 

I'his was felt to be a defect by the architects of the day, ^d the 
consequence was, that, so soon as Domestio Architftturc fiegan to Oman- 
cipaio itself from the trammels of the ecclesiastical airangements, and 
to assert its own importance, we find the string courses marking 
“tHrongly and appiopriately the floors into which the house was divided. 
In the next example, of a house in Brunswick (Woodcut No. 6), we find 
this feeling strongly developed, and with veiy pleasing ofiect. The 
design is also interesting, as showing how leadily the Classical details 
lent themselves for the nonce to the new exigencies of desigm. Iho 
Gothic architects may with justice pride themselves on the boautu^ of 
their clustered piers or traceried windows, the appiopriatoness for 
church purposes of their pointed ai^ch^s, and the aspiring character of 
their pinnacles and spires; bA^ they never invented, as^oy never 
wanted, a class of buildings in which the horizontal lines prevailed 
to a greater extent than the vertical. On the other hand, it is just 
on this point that Classical Architecture is strongest. Nothing has 
ever yet been done equal in comiRned ^richness and grace to the Co- 
rinthian entablatare, or in strength 8r a^piopiiatcnoss to that of 
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House at Brunswick. From Roscngnrtcn. 


Doric and pljunor oldens. It is no wonder, therefore, that details so 
perfectly apinx)]iriato wore seized on with avidity by the architects of 
that day, which happened also to bo just the time when the taste for 
Classical Literature was reviving, and men w^ero eagerly affecting 
whatever reminded them of Home and its greatness. 

Having adapted the cornices to mark their floors, it was hardly 
possible they could avoid introducing the Classical pillars which formed 
a ^artiof the order, lliis was done timidly at first, and as mere 
ornamentis, and, had the imitation remained there, no great harm would 
Iiave beeli done ; but it was a step in the wrong direction ; it was 
employii4? ornament for mere^oniaincnt’s sake, without reference to 
coustructk>j! or the actual purpose of the building; and, once it was 
admitted that any class of ornament could be employed other than 
ornamented consti'uction, or which had any other aim than to expresa 
— while it beautified — the pi^aic exigencies of the design, there was 
an end of all that is truthful or tfiat can lead to perfection in Archi- 
tectural Art. • 
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It^was a long- time, however, before this became apparent, and 
most of the early Italian buildings of ihe*fiAeenth oentaxy are more 
beautiful than those which preceded ihena. Even so le^te as middle 
of the sixteenth century we find such a design |fii ttl|8 of 
Palace at Venice (Woodcut No. 6), which embraces 
Classical Art, with the most perfect appropriateness to t%e piKrpoBes’oC 
a modem palace. Even the introduction of a mezztoine ground ' 

fiOor is so cleverly managed as not to be offensive, and the ^j^jection 
given to the upper cornice, in excess of that used Jowei^ orders, 
brings the whole into harmony. The znoBt enthunastio advocate of 
Gothic Architecture may he induced to admit tliat there is nothing of 
a |)alatial character, out of Venice, erected either in Italy or on this 
side of tho Alps, so beautiful as the facades of this and the Vandramini, 
the Cornaro, and other palaces of this city. Tho only buildings that 
can fairiy bo compared witli them are such as the Casa d’Oro, the Foscari, 
and i^t^ers of their class in Venice itself. It may be argued that these** 
"Iasi iM^more pictuiesque and richer in detail ; but they certainly havsi 
naij^lp the solidity nor the simple elegance of tho more modern J 
examples, lie this as it may, it was probably only in such example^^ 
that tho Classical orders could bo applied with appropriateness. It ^ 
required a climate so warm as to admit of very large openings, and 
a street facade, all the stories of which could be applied to state and 
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festivial purposes ; all the sleeping accommodation and offices^being 
relegated to back courts anti alleys. Hence the great difiSonlty, as we 
shall afterwards see, of applyii% the orders ’’ to English country 
houses^ all four sides V whic^ can be seen ; and where the upper story 
was never, as in the Italian town*housos, the principal and most digni- 
fled of the three. • 



These requisites, however, word -rarely found, and the consequence 
was, that the stylo soon passed into the next and worst stage of its 
cxistonco. This is well illustrated by the annexed elevation of a 
palace at Vicenza, by the celcbiuted Palladio (Woodcut No. 7), which, 
though a fair specimen of the master, contains nearly all the faults 
inhoroiit in the stylo. The principal order, running through the two 
princj^l stories, and being composed merely of pilasters, loses all 
meaning and^appVopriatenoss. The entablature which these support is 
too important for a string oourse, and, having another story over it, does 
not mark the roof ; which is the only real meaning a cornice ever can 
have when not employed as mere oiTiamont. The angles, instead of 
being strengthened, either by being brought forward or rusticated, 
are weakened by having two moru stories of windows inserted, and, 
irrstead of repeating one of the pilasters which encumber the centre, 
we h%vo only a detached statue to support the groat comice — thus 
adding absurdity to weakness. Wo find, in short, in this design, orna- 
mentation entirely divorced from construction. Not only is there an 
attempt to make iho palace lojk like a building of a long previous age, 
but to make it appear* as if it wore dno great hall, instep of a five- 
storied bcdS^iig, which every qpe sees that it is. In spite of the 
beauty and grandeur of the oider employed, and in spite of all the 
elegance for which Palladio is so justly celebrated, we caimot but feel 
that Art had reached a form^ntirfily different from that employed any- 
where else, and was conduofed bn principles diametrically at variance 
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with tixose which guided the architect w^o designed the buildinge of 
either Classical or Medifoval times^ or indeed of apj true styles of 
Architecture. • » 

The same defects of design preTaU, to a gi^^r or less OSctent^ in 
every building erected from Palladio’s tirae to .our day. In spite 
of all the grandeur of m^y of tho pat&des^^j^ during 

that period, and in spite of all the beauty style 

employed, there is a falsehood .and a striving at 
through the whole that always leaves an ihpleaaant im* 
mind of the spectator, and neutralises, to ^ 
design and detail whieh it would otherwise 
. cation to contemplate. 



The fact that since the t^vival of ancient learning all architects have 
t)06n dbinposing in a dead language is another point so important that 
it caniui^t be too strongly insisted on here. It not only has boon the 
guidihg principle of every design, but is the foundation of every cn- 
ticism we utter. Nearly the same thing occurred in verbal literature 
in the first enthusiasm of tho revival. No scientific treatise was con- 
sidered wortliy of tho attention of tho learned, unless clothed in tho 
dignity of a Glassio garb ; and even such men as Milton and Gray wore 
prouder of their Latin poemata than of their immortal productions 
in the vernacular tongue. 

The firat effect of this state of things is, that the practice of tho 
art is confined to a limited and e^cially educated class of arclii toots ; 
and what is far more disastrous is, that thoir productions are appre- 
ciated only by tbo small class of scholars or archinologists who arc 
really as learned, though probably not sp practically so, as themselves. 

The learned in Art, for instance, go into ecBtasies on obsorving tho 
purity of style and correctness of composition which pervade every 
part of St. George’s Hall, liiverpool. It recalls every association wo 
over felt in contemplating Classical Art, and ropr^^duces all we ever 
dreamt of as great or good in the best age of that school. But common 
people do not feel tliis. They would not feel offended if the pillars 
were one diameter more or loss in height, if tho proportions of tho 
entablature wore altered, and even if i;jhe cornice were of twice its 
proper projection. The absence of windows does not strike them as a 
beauty ; on tlio contrary, they think that it gives a gloomy and prison- 
like aspect; and, in spite of all our preaching, they feel that a far 
more convenient and suitable building might have been goi^or half 
the expense. What an uneducated man would appreciate and admire 
would be elegance combined with common sense, while the dhly things 
that offend an educated man ^ould be faults which are equivalent to 
lalso quantities and errors of grammar. If we wore to apfly to litera- ^ 
ture the same canons of criticism which we use in speaking of architec- 
«tutal designs, a Person or a Bentley would be a far greater man than 
a Shakespeare or a Milton. We gloiy ^ our learning, while the loss 
educated classes prefer tho a^Bums or a Walter Scott to 

the most finished productions of the most learned pedants. ^ 
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If an architect should err a hand’s breadth in the proper relative 
proportion between the diameter and the height of a Doric column, all 
the educated world ciy shame on him ; and if ho should venture to 
alter the distribution of the triglyphs, or attempt an interference with 
the mutules, he would be condemned for ever by professional critics. 
But if he applied the portico of the Parthenon one day to a County Jail, 
and the next attached the same feature to a Protestant House of Prayer 
or^ to S Panorama, the learned few would see no harm, provided the 
proportions wore correct; but wo ought not to be surprised if the 
unlearned u^lion should shake their heads in astonishment, and feel 
no great in^rest in the mysterious crafi;. 

As, howdVer^ in this country at least, there are so many educated 
men, and as only are allowed to have or to express any opinion 
on the matter, it is extremely difficult to get this great fact properl;f 
appreciated; and indeed it 4s di^cult to find properly illustrative 
examples at home ; but abrofi(^ they crop up occasionally in a manner 
that shows clearly the true state of the case. 
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If^y one, in passing throngh Boulogne, will climt> up to the ^ Haute 
Yille,” he will see there a new Gathedini Church (Woodcut Ko. 8), 
erected within the last thirty years. It O'vees its e:|ist6iice ahnost wholly 
to the energy and devotion of one man, now Mensignor^ Haffreingue, 
who was, however, only a simple Abb6 wh6n,*in JfB27, lie oonoeived 
the idea of rebuilding the Cathedral of hk lu^tive city, dealiaroyed at the 
Bevolution ; and with suooess such as j^as^sdtdonl., crowned a sixnilaiK.;; 
attempt since the middle ages, he has lived to sie his {pr^t work 
nearly completed. dimensions art^ considerable, betng 330 feet 
long by 112 broad, ^t is surmounted by a d^e 68 feet in diameter 
internally, and rising to a height of nearly 3^0 feet to the top tho 
cross externally. Its propoi^ona are good, and tho lighting is pleasing 
and effectively introduced. The whole is of stone, of an agreeable colour, 
and the construction is truthful throughout. Yet, notwithstanding all 
this, tl^e church, to an educated man, is simply horrible. On entering 
he finds some pillars painfully attenuated, others stumpy beyond all ^ 
Classical' proportions ; he sees entablatures put where they have no 
business to be, and omitted where their presence, according to his 
rules, is indispensable. The building is, in fact, full of false quantities 
and enoiu of grammar, and he is shocked beyond expression at the 
ignoronoe it displays in every part. But tho inhabitants of Boulogne 
do not see this. To them it is a more beautiful building than tho 
Walhalla or tho Madeleine, because it has the form of a Christian 
church, which they understand, and because its parts answer the con- 
structive purpose for which they wore designed. All this they can 
see with their own eyes, while Aoy are profoundly ignorant of how 
these details were used by the Greeks or Bomans. 

The new parish church of the little agricultural village of Mousta, 
in the island of Malta, is perhaps even a more remarkable instance of a 
building erected in tho same manner, and according to the exact prin- 
ciples, which covered Europe with beautiful edifices during the middle 
ages, though tho actual result (like that at Boulogne} afid the siyle are 
as different from those of a mediaeval building as wou caff be. 

It seems that about the year 1812 the villagers first conceived the 
idea of enlarging their church, and were warmly seconded in the idea 
by their pastor, the Rev. Felice Calleja. The cholera, and vaiious 
local misfortunes, again and again diverted the funds that had been 
oollected for this purpose, so that nothing had been done at Calleja’s 
death in 1833, beyond colleoting a fund of little more than 3000f, for 
the purpose of rebuilding the church. His successor, Gmvanni 
Schembri, was equally zealous, and, with the assistance of a grant bf 
about 500/. a-year for ten years from the funds of the dlocesof and the 
gratuitous labour of the v^agers and ojjhers, the work was so far com-' 
pleted that, in February, 186(?, the parish priest was tnablcd to 
announce from the altar that it was tjme to pull down the old church, 
^fore the following Sunday, not one stone of it remained, and high 
mass was celebrated for the first time at the altar of tho new church.^ 
• • 

^ The whole expense ewes about 21,000/., besides gratuitous labour estimated at half t^t 
amount. 
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The leading idea of the design was that the church should best copy 
of the Pantheon at Kome, and was adopted piuncipally because it could be 

• built around and over the old church 

without interfering with it, in order 
that the villagers might worship in 
the churSh of their forefathers till 
their new edifice was ready for con- 
secration ; — all which was done. ^ 
Although tijm merit of the original 
suggestion of the design is due to a 
local architect of the name of Grog- 
net, the real ardiitect of the build- 
ing was the village mason — Angelo 
Gatt. Like a master-mason in the 
middle ages, or those men wl^ build 
the most exquisite temples or tombs 
in India at tho present day, he can 
neither read, nor write, nor draw ; 
but, following his own constructive 
instincts and^ho dictates of common 
sense, he ha^jfc^Qcessfully carried out 
every part of this building. *It was 
ho who insisted on erecting tho dome without scaffolding, and showed 
how it could bo done by simply notching each course on to the one 



rUin of Church at MoiMta. 
Scale 100 fvet to 1 Inch. 
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below it. With true MedieBval enthusiasm^ this extraordinary man 
was content to devote his whole time to the erection of this great 
edifice, receiving' only fifteen pence 'a-dcPy' for t'v^enty years. He now 
receives two shillings, at which he is content te superintend •its com- < 
pletion. In every respect, in fact, the building is*Medi»val, except 
one. Instead of Gatt and his Wother-masous working in a style 
which they understood, or which gi*ew hattMEaUj| out of fhe forms 
they were using, in all the ornamental details they 

were following drawings selected from books by Grognet oi^^lS&^a^^e 
else ; but, as neither he nor they were well veraed in the langu^ 



11. View of Church at Mousto. From a Photograph. 

• 

of their choice, there arc faults of grammar and false quantities ap- 
parent everywhei*e in the building. The villagers, fortunately, are 
too ignorant to perceive this, and are ijftturally proud, as they ought 
to be, of their church and thei^ master-mason. It is sad,*however, 
that a building so noble in diinensioiv^ ojid design * should bo marred 
by an attempt to introduce a style of ornamentation which none of 

» It will he seen from the section (Woodcut 2lf feet lAs in diameter. It, however, exceeds 
No. 10) that the dome is higher intemaUjli thaWof SI. raul's, lx>ndon, by 16 feet, 
thmi that of tlie Pantheon%t Rome, but about 
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the villagers understood, and that the dome, which in size ranks third 
among the Christian domeli of Europe, should fail in producing the 
effect it is entitled to. simply because we have no style but what we 
borrow from the deadc 

Had the designers of this building only got a learned architect to 
look over their design, and to correct the details, it would have been 
^ one of the most beautiful, as it is one of the most remarkable, churches 
in Europe. It pleases those who worship in it quite as much, or 
perhaps more, than if its details had been purely Classic^ ; but it is so 
distasteful to the educated man, that he turns from it mo^ with a feel- 
ing of di£^st tluq;^ with anything like the pleasure its dimensions and 
form o\ight to produce. 

There is still a third example in the cathedral at Gran, now erect- 
ing from the designs and at the expense of the Primate of Hungary. 
Its dimensions are those of a first-rate cathedral, and its general form 
is pleasing enough ; but the mode in which its entablature is cut about 
and bent over windows, and the details of its campaniles, are painful 
in the extreme ; and, worse than this, the drum of its dome is sur- 
rounded by thirty-eight columns, attenuated to such an extent as 
would justify a spire of almost Gothic form ; but instead of this, they 
are surmounted by a dome of lower section than that of the Pantheon 
at Rome; and indeed throughout the buildhig tho same 

defects of detail which arc observable in the two examples. 

All this is not so obvious in Gothic as in Claew for the 

simple reason that it is easier for an Englishman tQ himself in 

Old English or even Anglo-Saxon — if he’ obooses to get it up — than in 
dead or foreign languages. We admire the purity of style and cor- 
rectness of detail in recent Gothic churches, or in the Parliament 
Houses, jiist as we might admire them in St. George’s Hall or the 
Berlin Museum ; and we feel convinced that, if Sir Charles Barry or any 
other of our Gothic architects had been asked for a report on an estate, 
ho could have* given it in the exact character and with the same terms 
os one finds in TDomesday Book, or, if desired, in the Early English 
forms and expressions of the old Exchequer Rolls. Most people would 
prefer a more modem style of writing or diction ; but an archaeologist 
would go into ecstasies if the imitation were perfect. This is, in fact, 
all we aim at and all we attain in the Architectural Art of the present 
day. We intrust its exorcise to a specially educated class, most 
learned in the details of the stylo they are called upon to work in, and 
thoyeproduce buildings which delight the scholars and archaeologists 
bf the day, but which the less educated classes can neither understand 
nor appreciate, and which will lose their significance the moment the 
fashion Which produced then^has passed away. 

The Siffereuoe between this attificial state of things and the 
practice of a tfoe style will not pow be difficult to understand. When, 
for instance. Gothic was a living art in England, men expressed them- 
selves in it as easily, as in any other part of the vernacular. WhateVer 
was done was a part of the*usua^, ordinary, eveiy^day life, and men had 
no more difficulty in understanding ^at others wei^p doing than in com- 
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preb^ding what they were saying. A mason' did not require to be a 
learned man to chisel what he had carved ever since he was a boy, and 
what alone he had seen being done dflrin^ his lifi^ime ; and he adopted 
new forms just in the same manner and as natuimly as men adopt new « 
modes of expression in language, as they happen to bd introducod, with- 
out even remarking it. A# that timOt any educated man could design in 
Gothic Art, just as any man who can read and write can now compose 
and give utterance to any poetry or prose that may be in hhn. 

Where Aft is a true art, it is as naturally practised, and as easily 
understood, as a vernacular literature; of which, indeed, it is an 
essential and most expressive part : and so it waa in Greece and Borne, 
and so, too, in the Middle Ages. But with us it is little more than a 
dead corpse, galvanised into spasmodic life by a few selected practi- 
tioners, for the amusement and delight of a small section of the 
spooiayy educated classes. It expresses truthfully neither our wants 
nor our feelings, and we ought not, therefore, to be surprised how very 
unsatisfactory evety modem building really is, even when execuled 
by the most talented architects, as compared with the pnjdiictions of 
any village mason or parish priest at an ago when men sought only to ' 
expiess clearly what they felt strongly, and sought to do it only in 
their own natural mother-tongue, untrammelled by the fettore of a 
dead (ft uniaidSStAr/Oreig form of speech. 

VII. — E l IINOGRAPH Y. 

It is not diHicult to understand that an art that forsakes the real 
and natural path of development and follows only a conventional 
fashion, must lose all ethnographic value, and that those cii(mmbhincos 
which not only give such scientific value to the true stylos of Art, 
but lend such an interest to their history, are almost entirely lost 
in speaking of the architectural styles of the Benaissanco. It is this, 
indeed, which has done so much harm to the history of this art, a%l pre- 
vented it from taking its proper place as a branch ofbcienfSfic rcseaich. 
A man who sees an Egyptian obelisk being erected in front of a G lecian 
portico in Portland cement, alongside of a new Morman parish chuich, 
to which they arc attaching a schoolroom in Middle Pointed Italian, 
and the whole burrounded by Chinese and Saracenic bhop-fronts, is 
certainly justified in doubting whether there is really such a thing as 
the Ethnogiaphy of Architectural Art. It is nccessaiy that he should 
have looked beyond the times of the Beformation, that he should bo 
familiar with those styles whidk preceded it in Europe, or with tho?e 
which are now practised in remote out-of-the way comers of the woild, 
before he can, shake off the influence o^ this false school of teaching. 
Unfortunately it is only a few v^o have either the opportunity or tho 
inclination to carry this through to itq legitimate conclusion ; hence tho 
difficulty not only of restoring the art to the dignity of a science, 
but, more than this, the impossibility of making it a living and real 
form of artistic utterance. • • 

If there is any ethnography in mo&orfi Art, it is this— that duxiiig 

D 2 
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the fifteenth and sixteenth centnries the Tentonio and more gurely 
Aryan races assumed in Europe an importance and achieved a position 
which they had not before attained to. By that time the old artistic 
€> Turaniail blood had either died out or been absorbed, and even the 
Celtic races had •lost *that predominance which they had hitherto 
possessed ; and from that hour the Celtic iilood has been gradually 
becoming more and more mixed, or less and less prevailing. 

.The result of this may be a prevalence of more matter of-fact, 

. common-sciiso ideas, hotter government, and more reasonable proceed- 
ings in all the arrangements of life ; but, unfortunately, at .the expense 
of all that poetry, all that real love of Art, which adorns a more 
imaginative state of society. It is a fact that, wherever Teutonic, or, 
.as wo call it, Anglo-Saxon influence has extended, freedom and wealth 
/ and all the accompanying well-being have followed in its train, but 
■■ ‘unadorned with those softer graces or poetic imaginings which ij is sad 
to think have never yet coexisted with sober common sense. 

Although therefore wo must abandon, to a very Considerable extent 
at least, all idea of tracing the ethnographic relation of nations by 
means of their Art in modem times, and though the study of modem 
Architecture consequently loses much of its value, still, on looking 
below the surface, we detect the existence of another class of pheno- 
mena almost as interesting to the philosophical student. This'is the 
exhibition of the wonderful and enduring influence which education 
can exorcise, not only on individuals, but on nations. 

In the whole history of the world there is perhaps no such extra- 
ordinary instance of what education can do, as that of tho state of 
Architecture since the beginning of the sixteenth century. At that 
time men forsook the principles on which this and all other cognate arts 
had been practised from the beginning of time ; they forsook common 
sense and common prudence, not in the hope of attaining greater con- 
venience or greater oflect, more easily, or witli loss means, but in order 
to reproduce certain associations with which education had made them 
familiar. Af one time it is Kepublican Greece, at another Imperial 
Borne, now it is the barbarous Middle Ages, none of whicJl we have 
any immediate affinity for or relation with, but for which we are 
willing to sacriflee convenience and economy, and to spend absurd 
sums of money in reproducing what wo know will bo contemptible 
before it is half a century old, and what we feel is most inconvenient 
at the present liour. 

A* remarked above, something like this took place in literature a 
eSntury ago, and, though we may now regret, we do not blame it, 
because 4|terature is a luxury. But Architecture is a necessary art. 
We can bxist without poetry^ we cannot live without houses and 
public buifdings. What makes it mofb remarkable is that, while edu- 
cation haft so far loosed her hold on literature that we now write 
poems and tell tales after our own fashion, and to please ourselves, with- 
out thinking of Classical or Modimval models, we should still decorate 
buildings for no other pur]^ose Aian to conjure up associations with 
which we have no relations hxc^pt those derived thorough education. 
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VIII. — Ctaciitj^ioK. 

• 

The foregoing remarks will, it is hoped, beTsnf^cient to sVow that^ 
the styles to be described in the following pages differ, not only in foim, 
but more essentially in principle, from those which have hitherto 
occupied our attention, and that new principles of criticism and new 
laws of taste must be adopted in attempting to estimate their respective 
merits. 

These in fact are so difficult that, whenever a question arises, most 
men shelter theinselves under the maxim, De gustibus non ^est dispu- 
taudum : ” a maxim which can have no possible application when 
speaking of a true style of Art, but which comes painfully into play, 
when we are called upon to estimate the products of individual talent^ 
or to i^probate the indulgence of individual caprice. 

When judged from their own point of view, we never can hesitate 
for a moment in estimating the relative value of any production of the 
Egyptian, the Classical, or Mediaeval schools ; their purposes are seen 
at a glhnce, and how far they succeeded or failed in attaining what 
they aimed at easily estimated : but when it is a question whether 
Egyptian, or Classic, or Gothic designs are to bo adopted for modem 
English purposes, then indeed de gustibus est disputamlum ; or when 
wo are called upon to appraise the relative merits of Wren or Inigo 
Jones, of Chambers or of Adams, of rugin or of Barry, or to determine 
whether art has progressed or receded in the period that elapsed 
between the two first and the two last named architects, all is not 
only perplexing and difficult, but most unsatisfactory in its result. 
But even this is not all. We have got to deal with an aiii which 
is not conducted on truthful or constructive principles, but on imi- 
tative attempts to reproduce sometliing which has no real affinity with 
the building in hand; w'ith an architecture which occupi^js itself 
almost exclusively with the meaner objects of domesfic and civil 
wants, instead of the more elevated aims of templar or ecclesiastical 
buildings ; with a stylo of building where the interior and the internal 
arrangements are almost everything, and the exterior, which is the 
true place for architectural display, may anything, and consequently 
generally is a sham ; with an art whose utterances, whether Classic 
or Gothic, are the products of the leisure of single minds, not always 
of the highest class, instead of with an art which is the result of the 
earnest thinking of thousands of minds, spread over hundreds of yea^s, 
and acting in unison with the national voice which called it into 
existence ; we are describing an art which is essentially Technic in all 
its forms, but which is now cqpducted on principles whijh are only 
applicable to the Phonetic arts — two classes as essentially distinct in 
their principles as any two arts can Well be supposed to be. 

• All this is discouraging enough, but still it is our Art. It is 
that which covers all Europe, and^adoiiis every city of the world, 
with its productions ; and it cannot t]||er^ore be uninteresting to ue as 
a psychological lAudy, or as a manifestation of the mind of Euto|A 
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during the period of its greatest cultivation and highest ezoitefhent. 
It is doubly interesting to t^ aitd master its meaning, and even to 
acquire a knowledge of its defects, for it is only by so doing that we 
‘‘can hope to avoi(^ the .errors of our forefathers; and if it should be 
possible tiiat Art may again become a true ^d living utterance of the 
human mind, it is only by knowing what ue art once was, what it 
. now is, and the process by which it sank to its present position, that 
this result can possibly be attained. 

There are so few symptoms of more correct ideas on this subject 
prevailing in the public mind, that it may be foolishly sanguine to 
hope that Architecture can ever again be restored to tbo position of a 
truthful and real art ; but the object is so important that it is childish 
to despair, and wicked not to do what can be done to bring about an 
object in every respect so desirable. 
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I. — Churches anterior to Sr. Peter’s. 

The influence of the grand old style of Classical Art clung so tena- 
ciously to the soil of Italy, that it would ho extremely difficult to 
determine when the modern epoch really commenced, were it not for 
the two great tests enumerated above ‘.—First, that all buildings of the 
modern styles are, or must at least attempt to be, copies of some more 
ancient building, oi‘ in some more ancient and obsolete style ; and, 
secondly, that they must be the production of one individual mind, 
and of that mind only. ’ 

W ere it not for tliis, such buildings as San Miniato at Florence, and 
some of the basilicas at Home, are in fact more Clasq^cal in plai% and — 
as their ornaments are generally borrowed from ancient tuildings — far 
more so in detail, than many of the buildings of the lionaissanco period. 
T'heir builders, howevei’, were only thinking of how they might produce ^ 
the best possible church fur their purposes with the materials at their 
disposal, and not caring to glorify thcm.solvcB by showing their own indi- 
vidual cleverness : we consequently study those agglomerations with 
nearly the same interest as wo do a norihern cathedral, and approach 
them witli very difterent feelings from those wo experience in exiftniniiig 
chui'ches of more modern date. * 

It was, however, impossible that in a country which was everywhere 


* In the * Handbouk of Architecture ' Ec- ^ conoeruod ; but, as the other countries haitlljr 
clesiaatical Art was treated sepaiatel/ from ' possessed an Ecclesiasticnl Art, properly i»o 
Aecular, and, as the priuci])al and must im- colled, during the Kenaissiiuce period, it would 
})ortant form, always took precedence of the be pedantic to follow out a division of the sub- 
other. The same course is pursued in this ^ joct vAiicli luis in efl'ect no i*ea]ity. 
work in so lai* as Italy, SjMun, and France aie i. 
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strewed with specimens of indent Aii;, and where the Classical Spirit 
was more or less im^^ressed on ^11 such churches as then existed, 
the Italians could long escape from attempting to reproduce, exactly 
c. and iiitehtionally, whdt they were repeating accidentally ; especially 
as their Mediasvai Architecture had never attained the perfection to 
which the Pointed stylo had reached on this side of the Alps, and never 
had taken any real hold on the feelings of the people. Besides this, the 
Classical style was their own, invented in theircountiy, suited to their 
climate, and to a certain extent to their wants : so much so that what- 
ever little inconvenience might arise from its adoption was more than . 
compensated for by tlie memories which every detail called up, and 
the attempt to rehabilitate which was the guiding idea of all the 
aspirations of that age. 

l?his being so, it was an inevitable onnsequence (hat Classical Archi- 
tecture should supersede Mediaeval in that country at some tline or 
other; and the occasion, as mentioned above, when the revival^?, 
the literature of the Homans recalled the reo6U^ticm of the greater, 
nation that Italy, and in some respects that tiic ifl^rld, had ever seen; ' 
Sooner or later it must have como to this ; >pr]Mticlllly the change 
was introduced by F^ilippo Brunelleschi * and Boon Baffista Alberti,* two 
of the most remarkable men of their day. . ■ 

The former, a Florentine by birth and an architect by inclination, 
early conceived the ambition of doming over the great Octagon of the 
cathedral of his native city, which Amolpho and Giotto had left un- 
finished, and, according to the nsual practice of the Middle Ages, 
out even a drawing to show how they intended to complete it. They :, 
seem to have felt confident they could roof over even that space, and, if 
this confidence was justified, they wisely left the exact mode in which 
it should bo done undetermined to the last moment, so as to benefit by 
all Hie study and all the experience that could be gained in the interval ; 
for it must be remembered that iix their age Architecture was a true and 
consequently a progressive art. Had it continued to bo so, they were 
perfectly right in assuming that every year's experience in building 
would have indicated how the mechanical difficulties of the task could 
^ have been overcome, and every day’s additional study, or additional 
knowledge of architectural ofFoi*ts, would have shown how it could be 
done most artistically. They are not to blame that they could not foresee 
the collapse that immediately afterwards took place, and which forced 
this art into the ^mth where proginss was impossible, and where their 
asph'atibns could never bo fulfilled. Brunelleschi took it up at the 
da^ of a new era, in a totally different sense from that in which its 
original dfc|igners had left it ; but, convinced that it was the greatest 
• opportunity for his purposes which his^ago presented, he pursued this 
• object ifaroi^h life with a fire and energy which can only be realized 
by the hot blood of the South. 

As mentioned in a former part of this work,* there is no great diffi^ 


^ Bora 1377 ; died 1444. ^ t a Bora 1404 ; died 1472. 

® * Handbook of Ai'chlteuture/ page 775. • 
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culty in seeing \f hat Amolpho intei^ed to* do with the great octagon, 
and as little doubt but that he woulmhave been able to cover the space 
with a dome, somewhat similar internally to that* executed: by ^Brunel- 
leschi, but externally ornamented with three os four tiers of ^leries, 
which would have counteracted any thrust, and made its construction 
comparatively eas 3 ^ It appears, however, that, in the beginning of tho 
fifteenth century, a less expensive or a more Classical form of dome was 
demanded, but no one seemed to know exactly how to set about it. 
Under these circumstances Brunelleschi went to Borne, and -studied 
with the most intense enthusiasm not only the dome .of the Pantheon 
^d all the other vaults which the Homans had loft in that city, but, 
becoming enamoured of his subject, ho mastered every detail of tho 
style, and became faina^M: with every form of Homan Art. 

In the year 1420^e returned to his native city, thoroughly a Classic 
^ in ^11 that referred to Architecture ; and not only did he, ^ter innu- 
"m^rable complications^ complete the . great object of his life before he 
in 1444, but he le^ his mark on the Architecture of his age. • 
His first great mid^taking in the new style was to complete tho 
church of Baii^Lo^nz'p, a<%rge and important building in his native 
city, but which was 'considerably advanced when it fell into his hands. 
It is 260 fL iA length by 82 in width, with transepts 171 ft. from side 
to side. No church can be freer from bad taste than this ono ; and 
there is no false construction, nor anything to offend tlie most fastidious. 
Where it f|iils is in tho want of sufficient solidity and mass in tho sup- 
porting pillars and the pier-arches, with reference to the load they 
iiavc to bear; and a consequent attenuation and poverty most fatal to 
^ai’chiteotural effect. This church, though very similar, is on the whole 
inferior in beauty to that of Santo Sx>irito, which being entirely according 



12. Plan of Santo Spirito, F^nce. ScAc 100 feet to 1 Inch. 

to Brunelleschi’s design, he was. enabled to mould it to his own fancies 
much more completely than he could the other. This church, too, is 
rather larger, being in plan (Woodcu^No. J2) 296 ft. long by 94 ft. 3 in. 
wide, and, taking it all in all, is intem^ll^^as successful an adaptation 
of the basilican t^^ as that age presents. The ^design shows how ^ 
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‘ctlou of part of Oliurcli ul iiiaiito 8plriu>. Florence. Scale ‘Mi to 1 Inch. 


complete a mastery its architect had obtained at Home oijjSt |^t pecu- 
liar form of church, not usually prevalent in Italy, exoepflKfbme and 
Ravenna, as well as over the details of the Classical style/ which are 
here used with singular elegance and purity. What is perhaps pi%i- 
cipally to bo objected to in the design is the fragment of the entablature 
which is placed on each column under the springing of the pier-arches 
(Woodcut No. 13), which in this church has not even the excuse it has 
in San^orenzA), that it is repeated un the wall. It is, however, woi*thy 
of being remarked here as the earliest instance of the use of one of the 
typicifl foims of the Kenaissanco, which is, taking it all in all, perhaps 
the most fatal gift of Classic Art to modern times, as nine-tenths of the 
difhculties and clumsinesses of the revived Art are owing to the intro- 
duction of this feature. The first thing the architects of the fifth and 
sixtli centuries did was to abolish this fragmont of an entablature, and 
place the arch direct on the i)ior or pillar, where it ought to be ; and 
the advantage of this proceeding is so self-evident that it seems strange 
that it could ever have been restored. No single feature can more 
clearly mark the dawn of copying, to the exclusion of thought, than its 
reproduction. 

Another of Brunelleschi’s most admired works is the very elegant 
little octagonal church Degli Angeli, ^hich, besides being so small as 
to be insignificant,, never was finished. There are several bther churches 
by this architect which may have influenced the taste of his contempo- 
raries, though they have added little to his personal, .fame. • 

Alb<^ was led to the s^iid^r of Classical Art by a totally different 
path. Being nohly bom, ho received the best t^ducation that the 
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counti^ could afiford, and became enamoured of the literature of 
the Romans that he adopted Latin» not oi^ly as the language in which 
he wrote, but almost as that of his conversation i^^d having l^jssides a 
taste for Art, and a mechanical turn of mind, he naturally turned his 
attention to the restoration^f the Classical style. In order to forward 
this, he wrote a Latin treatise * De Re ^dihcatoria,* which is still a 
text-book on the subject, and practically he carried out some designs 
which, in so far at least as the exteriors are concerned, were further in 
advance of his age than even those of Brunelleschi. 

The best known and most admired of these is the church of San 
Francesco at Rimini (Woodcut No. 14), built for his friend Sigismondo 



14. View of the Church ot St. Fraacettoo at iiliuiiil. From (ialiy Knight’f * Italluu Architecture.’ 


Malatesta, who, besides wishing to erect a beautiful church, conceived 
the pathetic idea of making it a mausoleum for those friends he had 
gathered arouVid him during his lifetime, and who he hoped might 
repose side by side with him after his death. It was in order to cany 
out this intention that the sides of the church were arranged as a series 
of grand niches, eabh of which was to contain a sarcophagus of C^ssical 
design. The fa9ade was never finished, but is quite as elegant andias 
purely Classical as any of those afterwards erected by J’alladip, and in 
some respects in better .style ; the whole being in good taste, and the 
parts combined together with® great Elegance and apprepriateness, 
besides being free from any anomalies either of construction or detail.^ 
Alberti *also erected the more important church of St Andrea at 


* The* mteiimr was built before it fell into wrfl Ije conceived, and a perfect justification 

Alberti's hands; and is abo.ut ^ bail a specimen tir thoi; who rejected that style to adopb 

of the elomsy Gothic of the Italians as can Ciassical. ^ 
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Mantua, whicli, though hatdly 8g elegant a8 that last mentidJied, is 
even more intcresting'in an Iptistoneal point of view, as being the type 
of all tlioso churchel^ which, from St. Peter's downwards, have been 
erected in Italyimd in most parts of Europe during the last three 
centuries. It differs, it is true, only in^ degree, either in plan or 
section, from the earlier Gothic churches; but the pilasters along 
each side of the nave, the coffered waggon vault, the form of the dome 
oV 0 r the intersection of the nave and transept,' are all features which 

are for the first time fully deve-^ 
loped in the positions in which 
we hero find them, though we 
become so painfully &miliar with 
them afterwards. In this in- 
stance, however, they arc used 
with very great elegaifte, and 
combined with os much appro- 
priateness as it is almost possible 
to conceive. The church being 
practically without side aisles, 
tile pilasters, which are usually 
the groat difficulty, appear to 
rest against the wall, and not as 
if they wore applied to make 
up part of a pier, as is usually 
the case. 

The dimensions of the church 
(Woodcut No. 15) are consider- 
able, being 317 ft. long inter- 
nally, and the nave and transepts 
are each 53 ft. wide by 1)5 in 
lieight, but owing to the sim- 
jdicity of the parts it appears 
even larger than it really is. 

I-l«n«fSt.Andn.««tM«nt..a. Kr«.„ Agiuoaurt. LoWever, is 

Scale 1110 leet to 1 Inch. the bcauty of its proportions, the 

extreme elegance of every part, 
and the appropriateness of the modes in which Classical details are used, 
without tlie least violence or straining. Most of the smaller omaments 
Iiavo Jeen painted on in cpiito recent times, so tliat it is not clear how 
iwny of them are parts of Alberti’s original design ; and their prin- 
cipal do^ct is that they are more secular than ecclesiastical iii their 
character. This does not destroy the effect of the architecture, though 
it detracts giomewhat from thei^own appropriateness ; but, allowing for 
this defect, there is probably no church in Italy so entirely satis- 
factory as this ; and, considering the early date of this specimen, it is 

* It is said the dome was built nfhywa4ls. tlie original design, that whether erected then 
It may be so, but it was sa, evident! j a part of or not is of little conSequcnce. 
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marvellous how Talladio and others could have gone so far asti^y with 
such an example before them. • • 

The exterior never was finished, except the entmiicc front (Wood- 


cut No. 17), and that is worthy of 
the interior. Nothing in the style is 
grander than the great central arch, 
well supported on either side, and 
crowned by a simple unbroken pedi- 
ment. The external order also ranges 
with the internal, and with the crown- 
ing member of the side aisles exter- 
nally, so that there is no sham and 
no false construction : it is avo^yedly 
a porch, appropriate in style and di- 
mensions to the church to which it is 
attached. There may be a little awk- 
wardness in the side doors of the porc^ 



not being opposite to those leading inlo tfie nave, but the motive is 40 


evident that it is ifot olfensive. 
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The church of St. Sohastian, also at Mantua, was erected by Alberti, 
but is by no means so happy in (^sign, and in its present dilapidated 
condition cannot be quoted ai| a pfcasing specimen of Art, though there 
are som^ features about it that mark the master mind. 

■ Whether it wjis the especial ability of these two men, or the cir- 
cumstance of their applying their minds ^esh from the study of the 
antique to the new fonn of Art, or from some other cause, it certainly 
happened that the new style was launched under singularly favourable 
circiunstances ; and if it afterwards strayed further from the right 
path, it was not owing to the architects under whom it was inaugurated, 
but to circumstances which will be noted in the future. 

Alberti died in 1472; consequently both these great revivalists 
were dead, and Gothic Art had x)erishcd in Italy, some time before our 
Homy VII. ascended the throne, and more than half a ccntuiy before 
the Poiiited style ceased to be the only form of Architecture known or 
practils^ tvithin these islands. ® 

The next architect whose works had any marked influence on the 
progress of the new style was Bramante d’Urbino.' Born in the same 
year In whidh Brunelleschi died, he seems to have inherited not only 
his genius for the art, but the,,4^j|fe>^petuo8ity of disposition, and, 
by a curious coincidence, was4t&j|^p^er, and was nearly being the 
builder, of the only dome in the which* for size and difficulty of 
execution, can rival that of his pro^i^'i^sor. : . , 

Though ho was the architect of several secular buildings which will 
be mentioned hereafter, the only church wholly by him wfiich now exists, 

and which is recognised as remarkable, is 
that outside the walls at Lodi (shown in 
plan, section, and elevation, in- Woodcuts 
Nos. 18, 19, 20). Though noiihor very 
largo nor very elaborate in its decoration, 
it is a very beautiful church, and forms a 
perfect pendant to Alberti’s church at Man- 
tua; the one being the earliest and best 
type of the Basilican, as the other is of 
the Domical or Byzantine fonn of the 
Renaissance. When these two were finished 
the change from the Mediaeval to the Modern 
style may be said to have been completed, 
and under the most favourable auspices. All that then remained to be 
dffne was gradually to invent new details to supply the place of the 
borrowed Classical ones, and a new and nobler style might have 
been invented. The opposite course was pursued ; stereotyped forms 
only were ^tolerated^ invention^was discouraged, and the art decayed ; 
but this was not the fault of the earlier architects, but of those 
who followed afterwards. 



18 . Plan or Church at IakII. Scale 
100 feet to 1 Inch. 


C O 

1 1^4; died 1514. 
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The church at Lodi consists of a dome, 50 ft. in diameter internally, 
and.atout three times that height. aFor external effect this is far from 
being too much ; and although inteniaHy it certainly is too high in 
proportion, the defect is remedied, to a very great extent, by Ijie intro- 
duction of four semi-domes, attached to the sides of the square sup- 
porting the central dome^ and which make together an apartment 
126 ft. wide by 150 in height. If these figures had been reversed it 
would have been better, but the proportion is so nearly good that the 
difference may be overlooked ; especially when we obsem how much 


1 



ifl. Section of Church at Lodi. Scale SO feet to finch. From Agincourt. 


the Gothic style had introduced a taste for height as one of the prin- 
cipal elements of Architectural grandeur. It may also be remarked that 
this building is more tnithfiil in its constniction than any Ootlfic 
building we are acquainted with, there being no false roof or false 
construction of any sort. The real ^fect of the design is that the 
ornamentation consists almost ^wholly of ranges of pilai^ers, which 
cover the walls both exteimally and internally, and hy their small size 
and want of meaning detract much from what would otherwise be 
really a very beautiful design. ^ 

Another veiy celebrated and more^uccessful design of Bramante, or 
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P^evatlon of Church at ^ ^ From Aglncourt. 


at all oventi^ his age, is the dome he as aaid to have added to the exist- 
ing Gothicj naye of Sta. Ma^i^^^lle Grazie (Woodcut No. 21) at Milan, 
and which, both exten.a.ally aid internally, is one of the most pleasing 
specimens of its class found anywhere. Had the architects of the suc- 
ceeding ago been only content to work with the moderate amount of 
Classical feeling found in this building, wo should have had no cause to 
regret the loss of the Gothic style ; but the temptation to employ great 
pilasters and pillars, whose real recommendation was that they covered 
the greatest amount of space with the least amount of thought, was 
more tlian human nature could resist, on the part, at least, of men who 
were more artists and amateurs than architects. Under the pretence that 
they were ti-uly Classic, they consequently soon became fashionable. 

The dome of Sta. Maria is G5 ft. in diameter, to which are added three 
semicircular tribunes, smaller in proportion to the dome than those 
found at^Lodi. Internally there are no exaggerated features to destroy 
the barmc^y of the parts, and^the whole system of ornamentation em- 
ployed is jpeasihg in detail, and appropriate to the situation whore it 
is found, an|i only wants a little colour, which might now be applied, 
to give it a most pleasing effect. Externally, the square mass on which 
the dome rests is hardly su^cienUy relieved by the projection of the 
tribunes ; though this is a fia* njore pardonable defect than that which 
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found at St. Peter^a, and generally in ^e Domical cliurclies ^ 
Kenaissanoe, where the supports ofVhe dome ace so. concealed by the 
body of the ohureh as nowhere to be •visible ^extesmally. In thfii 
instance the whole rises most pleasingly froni the ground^ sind the « 
ornamentation is everywhere truly construotive*. S<«mo of tihe. details 
ai'e overdone^ and might hawe been simplified with advantage ; but the 
whole is extremely elegant and satisfactory. The greatest defect of 
the design is perhaps the crowning member. Either the circular form 
of the dome ought to have been shown externally^ or the Straight-lined 
roof carried forward ovdr the arcade, so as to be perpendicular over the 
rest of the structure. As it is, the want of projection and shndow at^r 
this point breaks up the whole, and gives rise to an appeuituace of 
weakness, which is very disagreeable. 



21. Sanld Marbi delle Gnizle, MiUu. From a iniotograph. 


There is another small circufar chapel by the same archftect in the 
cloister of San Pietro Montorio at Rome. As its internal diameter is 
Bcmselj 16 ft., it can hardly be considered worthy of mention except 
as showing the taste of the designer, and how completely, in itscircnlat 
perist^de, he had caught the elegance gi ^e Classical slyle ; but, evOT 
then it is not eqiia^ either in taste or originalify to Ws d^lgn 
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Per^fapB, however, the most celebrated building of this ag^is the 
fa9ade of the Certosa at PaVia ; eJtd if we are content, as the Italians 
were, that the fa9ad6 shall be only, a frontispiece, suggesting rather 
than expressing the ^construction of the church behind it, this is cer- 
tainly one of the most beautiful designs of the age. . It was commenced 
in the year 1473, from designs prepared by Burgognone, a Milanese 
artist of some eminence at that time, but whose works here show how 
much more essentially he was a painter than an architect. They are 
thus interesting as an early instance of the danger of the practice of 
intrusting to men of the binsh, works which can be executed properly 
by those who have all their lives been familiar with only the chisel 
and the trowel. The facade was not, however, completed till ^ry 
, long after his death, if, indeed, it can be said to be so even noT^, though 

L Oi%inal design does not seem to have been ever departed from. 

fa9ade consists of five compartments, divided vertically by 
" bfuttrosses of bold and appropriate form ; the three centre divisions 
representing the body of the church, with its aisles, the outer one the 
side chapels of the nave. Horizontally it is crossed by two triforium 
galleries — if that name may be applied to them— one at the height of 
the roof of the aisles, the upper crowning the facade, and repro- 
ducing ihe ^llery that runs round the older church under the eaves 
of the great roof. All these features are therefore appropriate and well 
placed, and give relief with light and shade to the composition, to an 
extent seldom found in this age. The greatest defect of the design as 
an architectural object is the amount of minute and inappropriate orna- 
ment which is spread over the whole of the lower part of the facade, 
up to the first gallery. 

As mentioned in the Introduction, Painting was the art, par excel-- 
lence, of the Kenaissahee age, and both Sculpture and Architecture 
suffered from her undue supremacy. Sculptured bassi-relievi were gene- 
rally little more than pictures in relief, and Architectural ornaments 
were Jbbo often merely, copies of painted arabesques. Those of this 
facade are identical with those with which Baphael was then adorning 
the Loggie of the Vatican ; and however beautiful they may be as a 
painted decoration for an interior, they are singularly out of place and 
inappropriate as architectural ornaments on an exterior. In themselves, 
however, they are beautiful, and they captivate by their delicacy, and 
the expression of elaboration which they convey from the infinite 
labour they so evidently must have cost ; but beyond this the design 
would have been infinitely better without them. 

* The erection of the cupola on the intersecti<m of the nave and 
of the Certosa was commenced and carried on simultane- 
ously that of the facade ;^and is not only a very beautiful object 
in tot is interesting as bein^'the only important example of 

a Renftiitanoe copy of the form of dome used by the Italians in the 
Medieval period. An example of the Gothic form, as found at Chiara* 
vallo, was given in a previous part of this work.* The lower part of 

^ I 


1 < Haadboolf of Architecture,* Woodcut 621^ 
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view of Weetem Facade of the Certosa. near Pavla. From RoaengarUin. 


thiB design is quite as beautiful as that, if not more so 5 but ^ 
powered by the cupola, 'which crowns the whole, ^ 

there at a time when largeness of detaiU was ^lieved to ^“tribute to 
grandeur of effect, though gewrally Jroducmg, as it 
S^metrically opposite result It is infinitely to ^ 

BruneUescM didnot translate Amolpho’s design into ! 

as was done in this instance, instead of tying to copy the simple but 

It would be tedious, as it would b^uifinteresting, to enumerB^||ie 
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other churches built in Italy during the fifteenth century. They ore 
generally insignificant in "size, a6 the piet^* of the Middle Ages had 
already endowed all the principal towns with churches sufficient for 
tiie wants^^of the inhabitants at that particular period. Their style 
was practically the same as that of those described above, but, being 
frequently built under the direction of men of less talent or less know- 
ledge th^ the architects just named, they are generally inferior in 
design, halting painfully between the two styles, and, as is usually the 
case ih such circumstances, selecting the defects rather than the 
Ifitouties of either. 

Those just described— Santo Spirito at Florence, San Andrea, 
Mantua, that at Lodi, and Santa Maria, Milan, with the fa^de 
Certosa at Pavia — may be taken as types of the true Cinque-cento 
period, and show how essentially, even at that early period, the Italian 
architects had got rid of all Gothic feeling, and how completely ihey 
had mastered that peculiar application of the Classical details to 
modem purposes which formed the staple of Architectural Art in Europe 
for the succeeding three centuries. 

They also show how much more thought and care the traditions 
of Mediceval Art rendered it necessary that the architects at the dawn 
of a new age should devote to their designs, than the Painters and 
Sculptors who assumed the position of architects in the following cen- 
turies were either able or thought it incumbent on them to. devote to 
the elaboration of buildings intrusted to their charge. 

II. — Sr. Pkter’s. 

It will be perceived from the examples just quoted that all the 
elements of design w^hieh churches of the 

RenaissaBOe had fifteenth century, 

and that, if aifiy great buiMSlm^^ffi^ik^lesiasti^ character were After- 
wards do bo erected in Italj|^^.^uld 'easily predicate whapt^l^n it 
woulrf almost of necessity take!T^ ’ 

An opportunity was not long wanting ; for the old basilica of St. 
Peter's, built in haste, in a bad age, was fast falling to decay ; and, not- 
withstanding that it was larger than any Medieeval cathedral,* it still 
was felt to bo unworthy #f being the principal church of Europe. In 
consequence of this, Pope Nicholas V. commenced a new building, 
from the designs of Rosselini, on such a scale as would— had it been 
completed— have made it the greatest and most splendid cathedral of 
Europe, as essentially as the Pope was then the great^t high priest 
that th^world had ever seen. His designs have not beSh^reserved, 
and tfielhnly pa^ which was executed was the western tribune, which 
.o<^upied^ Aa same place as the presewt one, but was only raised a few 
feet oht ground when the Pope died in 1454. 

Thm*e the matter seems to have rested for more than half a cen- 
tury, and no one seems to have thought of caitying out the conception 

’ * HanilbSok of Ardiitecture,* p. 446. •. 



23 . 


ITan of St PiBtei'sai proposed Fjrom Bonwnl. 
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of Nicholas, till the project was revived, almost accidentally, bj" Pope 
"Julius II. That pontiff, h%ving commissioned Michael Angelo^ to 
’ execute splendid majusoleum to contain his ashes, on a scale so large 
^ that no church or^hall4;hen existing could receive it, bethought him- 
self of the tribune of Nicholas, as a fit and proper place for its erection. 
Having once had bis attention called to the subject, he not only deter- 
mined to fit it up for this purpose, but to carry out the design of his 
predecessor, on a scale at least equal to the original conception. 

Bramante, who was then in the plenitude of his practice and the 
zenith of his fame, was instructed to prepare the designs ; and although 
we have not all the details requisite to foim a judgment as to 
■ merits, we may safely say that it is to be regretted they were^ot 
' ;^^/^hared to by subsequent architects. 

' The accompanying plan (Woodcut No. 23) will e^plajn what he 
. proposed. Beginning on the west,* with the trib^MP^^f K^l^hblas, be 
proposed to place in front of it, at a distance of 21$ to its centre, 
a dome, equal in diameter, and similar in design,* t<j%iat of the Pan- 
theon, only that ho proposed to surround it externally with a peristyle 
of pillars, and to surmount it by a lantern.* This was to be the central 
point of three tribunes, the one already commenced, and two others 
north and south, at the extremities of the transepts; a disposition 
which has been adhered to by all subsequent architects, and now 
exists. To the eastward he proposed to add a nave 400 feet each way, 
divided into three aisles, and extending to five bays in length east and 
west. In front of this was to be a portico of thirty-six pillars, arranged 
in three rows, but unequally spaced. Another design of his, which we 
find commemorated in some medals, has two spires on this front, and 
between them a portico of only six pillars. 

The foundation stone of this great church was laid in the year 1506, 
and the works were carried on with the greatest activity during the 
followuig seven or eight years. On the death of Pope Julius II., in 
1513, *and that of his architect in the following year, the celebrated 
Baphael was appointed to succeed him. Although that great painter 
was an accomplished architect, in the sense in which that term was 
• then becoming understood, the task he was now appointed to, was as 
little suited to his taste |||to his abilities. So gi’eat had been the haste 
oi the late Pope, and so inconsidehtte the zeal of his architect, that, 
though the great piers which were to support the dome had only 
been^ carried to such a height as to enable the arches to be turned 
irhich were to join them, they already showed signs of weakness, and 
it waB^vide^ Hrey must either be rebuilt from the*.b^ment, or 
very 0<&sideia1i3y reinforced, if ever a dome was to be pl4iifed on them. 
WUi^e disputing w^at was best to be done, l^phael died, 

1 Born 14f4; (tied 1564. never introduoed into Italy 

* The onentfttion of St. Peter's is the ^ The centre of this dome was to coincide 
reverse of that of noriherii catheads — with the central point of the apse of the old 
western apse containing^ the prindp^ ; cathednJ, and the confessional ^neath it was 
but, as is well known, the praotioe o^uming to be, aii is, tetajped in this place at the 
the altar in churches t^vards the east was present day. 
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24. pUn of St Peter’a as proposed by San Gallo, From Bouanni. 

in 1520, Baldassare Pernwsi' was appointed to succeed him as 

”°H^earing that the work would never be completed on the 
orieiually designed, determined at once to abandon the nave of Bra- 
T«anfa>, and reduced the building to a square enclosing a Gteek o*obb— 


> Bom 1481; died 1536. 
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Elevation of East Front of St. Peter'b according to Ban iSaUo^Mgn. Fropn 1 

to a design in fact similar to that of the telntrqh ^Lodi 
18)— only with the angles Riled in with feiquaxe s^ristkiiM 
to be jiaoh surmounted by a dome of about one-third tim 
the great one, being in fact the arrangement then and^ 

60 universal in the Bussian churches. Befbiq much wal < 
ever, he died, in 1536, and was succeeded jby the celebrati 
San Gallo.* He set to work carefully to re-study the whole ( 
made a model of what he proposed, on a large scale. Tliis sf9| 
and, with the drawings, enables us to understand exactly 
proposed ; and although no part orit was executed, it is so re 
that i# deserves at least a passing notice. 

• He adopted in plan the Greek cross of Bapha^Uld PenBSBi, wlqe 
probablj^as too far advanced to be -altered, but he added in firoz^ 
it an im:^nse {)tonaos, about 450 feet north and south, api 
and vrestt*|in4 consequently as larglj as most Mediasv^ 

( Woodciktifa 24). This was the great defect in his desigi^ 

<it was beautiful and picturesque, and witb its two steeples wo 
grouped pleasingly with the dome, still it was entirely useloss- 




1 Born 1470 : died 1546. 
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Slot to internal accommoda^on, libs the nave of Bzamante, and 
faoi^ was a mere ornament, except for the one ohamher over the 
B^«tealioe« from which the Pope's blessin^was to Jse giv^' 

^1^ principal merit of hia design is the ordinance of th^ exterior ^ 
CWoodont Kp« 25). This consists of a Doric 6rdeit reprefthh^g the 
aisleflii Over this is dn immense mezsanine, and 
rii^nie Order» with arches between. Althou^ 

that these parts look a little con&sed as i Mte fe 

wdiwg can t>e grander than the sweej^ rotmd the tri- ^ 

SThe had had the courage to set back his ttppmr 
|n^4)at;he inner side of the aisles, as shown in the * 

No. 26), and made it into a true cle- 
IS^nd the three oiroular apses and along the 
■■1^311(1118 giving his measanine a meaning, by making 
the TQof of the aisles on the angles and under 
HHniij--he tironld have produced a design which it 
H^Kpl^e beeia difficult for even the enthusiasts 

^^^Hmresent day to oriticise. ^ould also have jHm 

^HPKd what is practically the principal defect of all ^ 

domical churches r which is, that the^^cme 
^|^pij|Kstand on, or be thrust through, the roof. Had 
H^Miastcm hem thrown back heie, the sqitaie base 
Hj^^iviejl^^kave been in appoaranee knOught down to thegreund^ ^ 
^steeple on the intersection of the nave and t!tansept 
The whole would then have risen, natuialfy 
HHpjjKe^i^i^y^ Step by step^from the ground to the lantern on the 
■mplK, itith the simpler lines and more elegant details of Classic Art, 
pure mid majestic building would have been tbo result 
^^H|n Qofhio ctrfbsdvfd we have yet seen. If, in addition to this, 
eo&djfeiTation '^^at the section of the clerestory was in- 
been at least 150 feet from side to side, while that of 
cme-third of that dimension, and that the intdbsoction 
l^u Clowned by a dome of such dimensions that the 
^^HHpieer of OologoC ^i^oald hardly be big enough to be its lantern, 
be oonoeive^how nearly all the elements of arcbiteotural ^ 
were being reached. 

^HRioes nbt appear that much was done towards carrying out this 
All San Gallo’s time, and all the funds he could command, 
H|W employed in strengthening the piers of the great dome, and in 
^medyiiig the dg^ts in oonstruction introduced by his predecessors. 


eslm, besilfy,* does not seem to have met with much favdbi 
; contemporaries, and with the greatest opposition i&om 
dUligelo, whose criticism was ^hat it was broken into too many 
l^^th an infinity of^columns would convey thS idea of a 
l^iimng rather than of an antique or Classical one , ”* a remark 


rfa nore tVn usually inteiestiog to os, aelecte<a pimcipalJy for imitation m ^s own 
bo riiSMrn Hereaftei , maamuch a«* this first wd fivounfe design fin St Panl% 
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tl^at omreya only too exactly the feelings «of thatage, though it would 
hardly be considered its worst condemnation at the pment day» nor 
does it appear justified by a study of theMesign^* 

At San Gallo’s death, in 1646, the control of Hihe works fell into the < 
hands of Michael Angelo ; and although he did not ikd could not alter 
either the plan or general arrangement of his piwecessors to any 
material extent, he determined at once to restrict the church to the 
form of a Greek cross, as proposed by Feruzzi and Baphael, and he 
left everywhere the impress of his giant hand upon it. It is to him 
that we owe certainly the form of the dome, and probably the ordinance 
of the whole of the exterior. 

In spite of intrigues and changes in the administration/ this great 
man persevered in an undertaking in which his heart and his honour 
were engaged; and at his death, in 1564, bad, like Brunelleschi his 
great predecessor in dome-bnilding, the satisfaction of seeing his 
dome praotically completed ; and he left so complete a model of the 
lantern, which was all that remained uir^ished, that it was afterwards 
completed exactly us he had designed i& The only part of his design 
which .he left unfinished was the eastern portico. This he proposed 
should be a portico of ten pillars standing free, about one diameter 
distant from the front of the fa 9 ade, and four pillars in the centre, the 
same distance in ficnt of these. There would have been great diffi- 
culty in constructing such a portico with an “ Order” exceeding 100 ft. 
in height ; and it is feared it would have lost much of its dignity by 
the wall against which it was to be placed being cut up, by niches 
and windows, to the extent to which Michael Angelo proposed should 
be done. Fontana,* after his death, proposed to reduce the back range 
of pillars to eight, leaving the front four ; and made some other altera- 
tions which were far fr6’ia| improvements. Nothing was done to carry 
out either design, and during the pontificate of Paul Y. it was suggested 
that the portico should be carried forward to the front now is, 

and a nave inserted between them, making Latin 

cross, as originally** suggested by Bramante. " ; 

This, idea was finally carried into effect by diimiMademo,* a very 
second-class architect, in the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
only that he was a&aid to attempt a ]^rtico of free-standing columns, 
and plastered his against the wall, as they now stand. The annexed 
plan (Woodcut No." 27) represents the building as it now exists. 
The work of Mademb is distinguished by a different tint from that of 
Michael Angelo; and the plan of the old Basilica is also shcfWn in 
outline, in order that their relative dimensions and positions maylbe 
understood. * 

About the year 1661 Bernini* ad^d the piazza, with its circular 
porticoes and fountains, thus omupleting, as we now see itT a building 
which had been commenced more than a century and a half before ihat^ 
time, and which, with all its faults, is not only the largest hut the 
most magnificent temple ever Tais|d by^Christians in honour of their 


1 Bom 1543; died 1607. 
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Etevfttfon of the Westem Apse of St Peter’s Scale 100 feet to i Inch ^ 

* religion ; and wa49 only prevented from being the most bemi^l!!il by 
the inherent vices of the school in which it was designed. * 

It would be difficult, in modem times, to find names more illustrious 
than those who were successively employ^ to carry out this design. 
M&ney was supplied without stint, and all Europe was. interested in 
its comjfletion. The best of building'Stones were av^lable on the 
figpot, and most preoious marbles were employed in its decoration. 
Faintixig» ^Solptmre^ mosaics, whatever could add to its richness or 
illustrate iti uses, were all supplied by the best artists, and now exist 
in more prcfllbion than in any other church ; yet, with all this, St. Peter’s 
is a failure, and has not eveUgU sizzle defender among the architectural 
critics of Europe. ^ 

Externally, the triapsal arrangement of three gfbat tribunes at the 
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29 luuit t ront of St. Peter's From a Photograph. 


west end, accentuated by square masses between in the angles, and 
surmounted by such a dome as that of St. Peter^s, ought to bo the most 
bea)itijjB4 can well be conceived ; but its effect is dreadfully marred 
by the J&ily ornament being a gigantic Ofder of Coiinthian pilasters, 
108 ft. in hei^t from the base to the top of the cornice, and sur- 
m^nted by an attic of 39 ft., and with a podium or basement of 15 ft,, 
making up a wall 162 ft. in height (Woodcut No. 28). These Corin- 
thian pilasters, spaced, irregularly, are lepeatod all round the churcfi, 
without even bhing varied by becoming three-quarter columns, except in 
the eastern facade, which cannot be seei^in conjunction with the rest of 
the church. They are oonsequeniiy unmeaning to the last degree. A 
Doric or Ionic pilaster is never so offensive : the capital is so unimportant 
in these that the pilaster becomes a mere panelling or buttress to the 
wall ; but the great acanthus-leaves cf the ^^orinthian order, nearly 7 ft. 
in height, challenge attention everywhere ; and when it is found that 
they have really ne work to do, cmd are mere useless omamenti #lir ^ 
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sense of propriety is offended. Between these pilasters there are always 
at least two stories of windoVs, the dressings of which are gene^y in 
the most obtrusive and worst taste, and there is still a third storey in the 
^ attiCi allf which added'together make us feel much more inclined to think 
that the architect has* been designing a palace of several stories on a* 
gigantic scale, and trying to give it dignity by making it look like a 
temple, rather than that what we see before us is really a great basili- 
can hall degraded by the adoption of palatial architecture. We know 
in fact that there is falsehood somewhere, and are at a loss to know 
in which direction it lies, or by what standard of taste to judge thp 
culprit. 

In itself the dome is a very beautiful structure, both internally and 
externally ; taking it altogether, perhaps the very best that has yet 
been constructed. Externally, its effect is in a great measure lost, 
from its being placed in the centre of a groat flat roof, s6 that ^ lower 
part can nowhere be properly seen except at a distance; and it 
nowhere groups symmetrically with the rest of the architecture 
(Woodcut No. 20). The lengthening of the nave has added to this 
defect, but hardly to any considerable extent, as the ground falls too 
rapidly towards ^e Tiber to have allowed its base ever to be seen in 
front ; and cutting the Gordian knot by hiding it altogether was perhaps 
the best thing that could have boon done. 

It is the same defect of the introduction of an order in every respect 
disproportioned to the size of the interior that destroys the proportions 
of the whole. An order 100 ft. in height is by no means excessive 
under a dome 333 ft. high internally ; and consequently the temptation 
to use it in the particular position was so obvious, that, if the interior 
was to be Classical, it was almost impossible to resist it ; besides, it was 
there in perfect proportion. hen, however, the same order came to 
be carried round all the tribunes, and doyrn the nave, where the whole 
height was only 143 ft., the disproportion became offensive, and not 
only dwarfed everything near it, but necessitated the exaggeration of 
eveiy detail and e|i^iy ornament, to such an extent as to give an air of 
coarseness and vulgarity to the whole, to an extent hardly to be found 
in any other Renaissance building. 

It is probable that the introduction of this gigantic order in the 
interior is due to Bramante, as it was adopted by San Gallo, who, from 
his treatment of the exterior, could not have approved of it. Had thp 
former carried it out, it is evident from his plkn*^that he would hav?' 
oondbted its defects very considerably. Instead of the four great arches, . 
&ch 40 ft. wide, with his monster pilasWrs between each^ with which 
Madernb disfigured the nave, Bramante proposed five' arches with 
slitter tflers, and might haye introduced six with' good effipict. A 
Gothic ^i^itect ,^ould have employed nine or tendn the same space, 
and a Cniumic^ architect eighteen or twenty pillars. Thq latter would 
probal^'l&ve been nearest the true proportion i|the roof was to luave 
been of wood; with a vauB^and ^pointed arches, the Gothic popd^on 
woidd have been the be8t;^but with round arches and a vault, six or 
seven openings at the utmost could only have^bi^n employed ; , but in 
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Seotion of Si Peter’s. Reduced Trom Bonanut by Rosengartcn 

either ^e the pillars or pilasters only to have sup^rted the 

arches, as under the dome, and ztbver to have run up between them to 
the springing of the vaults. 

The vaults them^slyes are of great beauty, and fioe from most of 
the the architecture that su|pK>rt^them, and so is the interior 

of the dome, except that it is so lofty that it dw^s the rest, and it is 
pah|a|i4^to lof^ up ai it. Had it sprung from a %tlo above the ihain 
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cornice of the pendentives, it would have looked much lirger itself, 
and have increased the apparent vastness of the church to a very ,con>; 
siderable extent. ^ . 

Another defect arising from the gigantic size of the internal Order 
is, that it required a corresponding ex€iggeration in every detail of the 
church. The Baldacchino, for instance, ower the ^Itar, rises to 100 
ft. m height, and has on Order 62 ft. high ; hut with even these dimen- 
mons it is hardly tall enough for its situation. But it is even worse 
with the sculptured details. The figures that fill the spandrils of the 
pier arches throughout the church would, if standing upright, be 20 
ft. in height. The first impression they produce on looking at them 
is, that they are little more than life-size ; and the scale they con- 
sequently give to the building is that it is less than half the size it 
really is. When the mind has grasj^d their real dimensions, this 
feeling is succeeded by one almost of terror, lest they should^fall put 
of their places, the support seems so inadequate to such masses ,* andy.' 
what is worse, by that painful sense of vulgarity which is the inevitable 
result of all such exaggerations. The excessive dimension giten to 
the Older internally is, in fact, the key-note to all the defects which 
have been noticed in the interior of this church, and &r more essen- 
tially their cause than any other defect of design or d^i]^ 

No church in Europe possesses so noble an atriutfas is formed 
by the great semicircular colonnades which Bernini added in front of 
St. Peter’s. These are 650 ft. across ; but their effect is very much 
marred by their being joined to the church by two galleries, 306 ft. 
long, sloping outwards as they approach the church. These last are in 
consequence scarcely seen in the first approach, so that the colonnades 
appear to be in contact with the church itself, and its size is diminished 
by the apparent juxtaposition, without the device adding to the di- 
mensions of the Order of the atrium. Had they been made to slope 
inwards, there would have been a &lse perspective that would have 
added^honsiderably to the optical dimensions of both ; but either would 
have been wrong, as all theatrical tricks axe in true architecture. The 
only true plan was to make them parallel to one another, and at right 
angles to the church, when each part would have taken its proper 
place, and each appeared in its tiue relative dimensions. 

^ From whatever point of view we regard it, the study of St. Peter’s 
is one of the saddest, but at the same time one of4he most instructive ' 
examples in the whole history of Architecture. Tt is sad to think the 
worM’s greatest opportunity should have^been so thrown away because 
this building happened to be undertaken at a time ^^^n Architecture 
was in state of transition, and when painters add amateurs were 
allowed te experiments i^ an art of which they had not acquired 
the simf^Ust and did not dbmprehend the most elementary 

principle. IShd moh an opportunity fallen to the lot eff the ancient 
Egyptians^ its j^ensions would have secured it a greater sublimity 
than is found even at Cam|c. H Greece could ha^ been allowed to; 
build on such a sc^& the world would have heed' satisfied for ever' 
afterwards ; and evJwin India, so large, a buildiag must have been 
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^eirqnifliltely IbeituHfiiL . it l^n intniiited to » ai;^ dcaseii mast^ 
mayviift in the Ma^dSe Agei^-4o men it may be wlio ooi|^ neither read 
:]^ ^mte-^tbey Vould have prodded a l^nildih^with wfi^ it would 
hare been difficult to find fault ; but 0 the tal^t, fdl^e wealth ^ 
of &e world hare been laviahed^ only to produce a builwi|;^ Whose 
defecto are apparent to efery eye, and which only' challengelk 
admh^tion from its size and the ii<^neB8 of its ornamentation. 
result has been a building which piptends to be Classical, but which is^ 
eiraentially Gothic. > It parades eTeiywhere ita Olassioal. detaUs, but the . 
mode in which they aie applied is so essenfiaUy Mediaeval, that nobody 
is deceived. We have two antagonistio prihbiples warring &r the 
mastery — the one Christian and real, ihe tether sentimental and fiedse^ 
and, in spite of all the talent bestowed upon it, it mlist be admitted tt^i 
the failure is complete* It is a &ilure, in the first place, because its 
details .%re all designed on so gigantic a scale as to dwarf the build- 
prevent its ^al dimensions ever being appreciated. It fails 
even ttpre because th^ details are not, except under the dome, even 
appf^i^^^ <x>nBt]^ In almost every part, they are seen to be 

mei^^ npnlted for the sahe of ornament, and more often to conceal 
than to the true construction. The pilasters, both externally 

and intemalljr» ^'Mgh the leading features, seldom accord — never on 
the exterior — wfih the tiers of windows or niches between them ; and 
the unmeaning attic that crowns the Order is in itself sufficient, in a 
church, "to throw the whole out of keeping. Nowhere, in fact, except 
in the dome and the vaults, is there truth of either construction or orna- 
mentation; and theso elements, in consequence, interfere with one 
another, to an extent which is probably more striking here than it is 
elsewhere, from the scale on which it is carried out, but is in reality as 
fatal to other buildings, which will be alluded to hereafter. 

Notwithstanding all this, there is a simplicity and grandeur about 
die great vault of the nave, which goes far to redeem the bad t^te of 
* " the arches which support it ; and the four great vaults of the tiave, 
tiwnsepts, and choir, each 80 ft in span and IdO ft. in hei^t, opening 
into a dome of the dimensions and beauty of proportion of that of St. 
Teter’s, form together one of the most sublime architectural concep- 
tions that the world has yet seen, and ibne worthy of the principal 
. .ftemple of the Christian religion. 


1 % 


IlI^x-^HUItCHES SUBSEQCfOrT TO S'f. PeTEu’s. 

' .*■ 

The church oHSan Giovanni Laterauo ranks next in importance to 
St Peteris among the churches of Borne ; and next in size, if we omit 
the old basilica of St. Paul’s, burnt down 1830. Having been erected 
as lately the tenth century, as a*five-aisled basilica, it docs not seem 
to have been in so decayed a state as to necessitate its being entirely 
rebuilt as was the case with St Peter’s ; but it has been so encrusted 
.:^itih mod^ additions, that it reqaire|^ the Jseen eye of an antiquary 
detect the anciefit framework tl^t underlies thejaiodom accretions. , 
The fiist important addition that was made was that of a portico 
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the northern transept, by Pominioo Fontana, ‘ in 1586 (Wood^tNq,, 
31). It consists of five arcades of the Doric order below, surmounted 
a similar series of the Corinthian order above. There is nothing either 
striking or original ip. the design, being a mere modification of the 
arrangements of ^the old amphitheatre ; but it is elegant and in good 
taste^; and,' if we are prepared to forego ^lall evidence of thought, or 
anything to mark the feelings of the age, there is no fault to find with 



view of tlie lateral Porch of San Qiovonul Laterano. From Letaroullly. 


it. ' Its proportions are good, its details elegant, and its design appro- - 
^priate to the purposes to which it is applied. In an age which was 
enfUnoured with Classical forms, it must have appeared a type of High 
Art. IB^n if its architect pras not as entliusiastic a Bevivalist as his 
employerjl» he mtst at all events hkve been content with the amount 
of famehci^ttained with so little expendituie of thought. Though this 
porch may iipt exhibit the highest quality of design, its architect 
deserves groat credit, considering the age in which he lived, for intro- 
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no more instances of bad taste than it displays, and adhering 
‘sh strictly to the Classical forms he was trying to emulate. 

The principal front of the church retained 1(1 primjj^V«^ simplicity^ 
for more than a century and a hidf after that •time^wheit the present 
facade was added to it by Alessandro GalileP in 173^ H^dfodcut^ 
No. 32) ; and, considering* the age when it was built, it too mt^ be 



32. Frioclpal Facade of tlieCburch Of Sou Oluvauiil Laterdno. From I«taroullly. 

considered a model of good taste and propriety, more especially if we^ 
look inside the church and see with what frightfully bad (aste it 
had been disfigured by Borromini in 1660. That probably was the* 
worst period of Roman Art, and ^t was avith something like^a return 
to a more correct appreciation of the Classic styles that Galilei s 
facade was designed. It was no doubt a mistake to place the principal 
Order on such high pedestals ; and the usual excuse for this arrange- 
ment was wanting here ; for the secondary ^rder is so small as to be 

a- 
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merely an ornament to then^indows and openings, and does noi oomr , 
^ pete in any way with the main features. The btdusti^e on the 
^ is too high, and theTcfigures it supports too large; but it i6,-on&^f 
whole, a picturesque amd imposing piece of architectural deooral|i^; 
wifh^ more ingenuity and more feeling than almost any other Ikdian 
design of its age; and, considering that it was essential that there 
should bo an upper gaUeiy, from which the Pope might deliver his 
blessing, some of its defects could with difficulty have been avoided. 

The same architect designed the Corsini Chapel attached to this 
church ; and, though a little overdone in ornament, the design is well 
understood and appropriate, and is in singularly good taste and elegant, 
when viewed in conjunction with the capricious interior of the church 
to which it is attached. 


IV.— DliriCAL Churches. ® 

The admiration excited by the great domical creations of Brunel- 
leschi and Michael Angelo fixed that foim as the fashionable one in 
Italj' ; and no gieat church was afterwards erected in which the dome 
does not form a prominent feature in the design. In some instances the 
dome or domes were the church. 

One of the best known examples of this is the Santa Maria dello 
Salute, on the Grand Canal at Venice, built by Baldassare Longhena^ 
in 1632, according to a decree of the Senate, as a votive offering to the 
Virgin for having stayed the plague which devastated the city in • 
1630. Considering the age in which it was erected, it is singularly 
pure, and it is well adapted to its site, showing its principal facade to 

the Grand Canal, while its two domes and r , 
two bell-towers group most pleasingly 
in every point of view from which 
Venice can be entered on that side. 
Externally it is open to the criticism . 
of being rather overloaded with de- ; ' 
coration; but there is very little of 
even this that is unmeaning, or put 
there merely for the sake of ornament. 
Though it certainly is open to critiG^m 
in this respect, taking it altogether the!re 
are few buildings of its class in Italy 
whose exterior is so satisfactory as this 
one is. Internally the great dome is 
only 65 ft. in diameter, but it is sur- 
rounded by an aisle, or rather by eight 
side chapels opening into it through the 
eight great pier arches | making the 
whole fioor of this, whmh is practically 
the nave of the church, 107 ft. in dia- 



1 Bom 1602; died 1682. 




' metoT. Ono of theso side chapels is magnified into a dome, 42 ft. 
in diameter, with two semidomes, foiming the choir, and beyond this 
itt a small square chapel ; an arrangement which is altogether faulty and 
veiy unpleasing. As you enter the main door, the great arches of the 
dome being all equal to one another, no one of them indicates the posi- 
tion of the choir; and in moving about, it requires some time to discover 
where the entrance and where the sanctuary are placed. Besidcjfthis, 
going from a larger dome to a smaller — from greater splendour to less— 
ought always to be avoided. In fact, if the church weio turned round, 
and the altar placed where the entrance is, it would bo a far more satis- 
factory building. As it is, neither the beauty of the materia of which 
it is built, nor the elegance of its details, can redeem the radical 
defects of its internal design, which destroy what otlierwise might be 
considered a very beautiful church. ^ • 

The obiin)h of San Simone Minore, isjso in the Grand C ana ^ is a 
buildingi verUf ifiipilar in plan, but open to exactly the opposite criticisiQr 
of being^ioo sample. Tho church itself, as seen fifim the canal, is^a 
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plain circular mass, surmounted by an enormous dome 56 ft. in diame- 
ter intSmally, which utterly crushes what is one of the most beautiful 
Corinthian porticoes of this or any other modern building. It is har- 
monious in proportion, and singularly bold in its features, from the 
strength of the square pillars that support its angles ; while generally a 
beauty of detail and arrangement characterises every part of its design* 
As an example how bad it is possible for a design of this sort to be 
witheut haying any faults which it is easy to lay hold of, we may take 
the much-praised church of the Carignano at Genoa. It was built by 
Galdksso Alessi,^ one of the most celebrated architects of Italy, the friend 
6t Michael Angelo and Sangallo, and the architect to whom Genoa 
owes its^ c^hiteotural splendour, as much as Vicenza owes hers to 
Talladip; ^ the Gify of Londop to Wren* ^ 

Die c&ueh is .not large, being o^y 165 fj^fquare, and the dome 
46 ft. in diameter. It has four towers at the fQfU^ aiq^, and, 

when seen at a distance, these five principal features of the lo# i^up 
pleasingly together. But|the ^eat window in^the tympantijpppaid 
the two smaller windows oij} each side, are most unpleasing;^jm3^ 

» Bom 1500; died 1572. " , 
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'of has any real connexion with the design, and yet they are the 
pHnoipal feat^;9^ of the whole ; and the pi^minence given to pilasters 
and panels instead is most unmeaning. If we add to .this that the 
details are all of the coarsest and vulgarest kind| the materials plaster , 
and bad stone, and the colours introduced crude an4 inharmonious, it 
will be understood how low architectural taste had sunk wh.en and 
where it was built. The strange thing is, that critics at the present day 
should be content to repeat praise which, though excusable at the time 
it was ereoted, is intolerable when the principles of the art are better 
understood, for it would be difficult in all Italy, or indeed in any other 
country, to find a church so utterly devoid of beauty, either in design 
or in detail, as this one is. Its situation, it is true, is very grand, and it 
groups in consequence well with the city it crowns ; but all this only 
makes more apparent the fault of the architect, who misapplied so 
grand ap opportunity in so discreditable a manner. 

One of the least objectionable domical churches of Italy is the 
Superga, near Turin, built by Ivain, in fulfilment of a vow made by 
Victor Amadeus at the siege of Turin, in 1706. Its dome is little more 
than fid ft. in diameter, resting on an octagon, with a boldly projoct- 
ing portico of four Ooiinthian columns in front over the entmnee, and 
is joined to a cloister behind. This is very cleverly arranged, so as 
to giv^ size and importance to what otherwise would be a small 
church ; but in doing tliis the church and the convent are so mixed 
up together that it is difficult to toll whore one begins and the otlier 
ends ; and, as is too frequently the case with these buildings, the false- 
hood is so apparent that both parts suffer. 

One of the last, though it must also be confessed one of the very 
worst, examples of a domical church in Italy, is that of San Carlo at 
Milan, the foundation of which was laid as^tely as 18158. The archi- 
tect of the building was the same Amati who so strangely disfigured 
the fa9ade of the cathedral in the samo city in Napoleon’s time. The 
building deserves the careful study of every architect, inasmuch as, 
copying the best models, using the correctest details and the most 
costly materials, the designer has managed to produce one of the most 
unsatisfactory buildings in Europe. Internally it is meant to be a 
copy of the Pantheon at Eome, this being;4^^ diameter and 120 in 
height; but, instead of the sublimity of the one great eye of the dome, 
there is in the Milanese example only an insignificant lantern, and 
light is introduced through the walls by mean-looking windows, 
scattered here and there round the building, and in two stories. •Not- 
withstanding that it possesses internally twenty-two monolithic columne 
of beautiful Baveno marble, and some good sculptui*e, the whole is 
thin, mean, and cold, to an extent seldom found anywhere else. 

Extem^ly the dwgn is as bftd. A portico of thirty-six Corinthian 
coli^i^s is a|jranged pretty much as in the British Museum. Each of 
thesj^ iM a monolith of marble 9 ft. in circumference, and the capitals 
aii4^^1;p{j^||ature are ^uljtless; but the central portico is crushed into 
by the dome of the ^ureff, which rises, like a great 
behind it ; wd the wings are* destroyed by having hom^ 
'built them, yriA three stories of windows under the porticoes, 
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and three more above them, so arranged as to compete as far 

as possible destroy, any little dignity the dome itself|m^t possess. 

However painful the coarseness and vulgarity of ALlessi and Ivara 
may have been, their works are after all preferable to the tame and un- 
meaning Classioality of such a design as this, and which, unfortunately, 
is found also in Canova’s church at Possagno, and is but too charac- 
teristic, not only of t^e . a rA jiyi^arey but' of all the Arts in Italy at the 
present day. 

So enamoured wl^ the the^ success in the employ- 

ment g£ the dome, that all &eir great churches of the . Betiaissance 
partake more or less of this ^uasi-Byzantine type. Not only did it 
afford space and give dignity to the interior, but it gavA^to build-" 
ings externally an elevation which' their architects v^re .Otherwise 
unable iB supply. We, who are feimiliar with the northera 'Gothic of 
the Middle Ages, know how gracefully the spire was fitted to the church 
in every position ; either as growing out of the interseotidn of the nave 
atid transepts, or as twin guardians of the portal of the cathedral or 
minstK)!, or as the single heavenward-ppinting feature of the western 
fiK>nt of the parish church. But the Italians knew nothing of this. In 
nii^e cases out of ten their campaniles were detached from the edifices to 
v^hicli they felonged, or, if joiped to them, it was pever as an integral 
or essentiftl.^pait design; and^so &r .£roip giving height and 

dignity to' it only tended to dwarf die chiuUlit /and did this 

at the expense pfits own elevation. The dome, oh the o&er hand, did 
for the Italian church what^the snire did fpr the Gothic. It not only 
marked the sacred character of the edifice externally, but it raised it 
well above the houses, and added that elevation ivhich, in towns at 
least, is so indispensable to architectural dignity. 
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’3T« Churdh^f StaZtQCsria, Tealoo. a Pbotogmph. 


.V. — Basilican Churches — Exteriors. 

As most of the Italian chiirchos were situated in the streets of towns, 
where only the entrance facades are exposed, it was to them thaf the 
attention of the architects was principally directed, and, not knowing 
the art of using the steeple to give dignily to these, they teied by rich- 
ness of ornament to cover the delfts of design. 

On this side of the. Aljps the parish church almost always stands free 
in its churchyard, tile cathedW in its close, and every side of these 
buildings is oiSnse^uently seen j So that it becomes necessary to make 
every past omaineiital, and in most ci^es thp east end and the flanks are 
as carefully designed, tod sometimes even njpre beautiful than the fia^hde 
itself. In Italy it irtiArdly possible to quotes single jnstance in which. 
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during the Betiaissance period, either the apse or the flanks of ^ ordi- 
nary basilioan' church aro treated ornamentally. All the art is lavished 
on the facade, and, ip consequence of its not being returned along the 
sides, the whole design has, &r too generally, an air of untruthfiilness, 
and a want of completeness, which is often very offensive. 

One of the finest of the early facades of Italy is that of San Zaccaria 
at Venice. The church was commenced in 1446, and internally shows 
pointed arches and other peculiarities of that date. The fe^ade seems 
to have been completed about 1515, and though not so splended as that 
of the Certosa at Pavia (Woodcut No. 22), and some of the more 
elaborate designs of the previous century, it is not only purer in detail, 
but reproduces more correctly the internal arrangements of the church. 
Though its dimonsionB are not greater than those of an ordinary Pal- 
ladian front, the number and smallness of the parts make it appear 
infinitely larger, and, all the Olassical details being merely sul^rdinate 
ornaments, there is no falsehood or incongruity anywhere ; while, the 
practical constructive lines being preserved, the whole has a unity and 
dignity we miss so generally in subsequent buildings. Its greatest defect 
is perhaps the circular form given to the pediment of the central and side 
aisles, which docs not in this instance express the foim of the roof. 



.jLjr" 

3B. Gbiirch of the lledeniore. Reduofd tram Cico^dra hy. 
Roeengarten. 


The curvilinear roof is, 
however, by ' no * . means 
unusual in Ve^ce, and in 
the nearly; conteinporary 
church of Sta. 3||laria dei 
Miracoll (1480 - 89) the 
circular roof still exists, 
and the facade is sur- 
mounted by a semicir- 
cular gable like this, but 
there following the exact 
lines of the roof, and in 
the School of St. Mark’s 
and many other buildings 
this fos gBi^is also found ; so 
that,,.jt|^^ it may ap- 
pear romewhat unusual 
strange to us, it was 
fiimiliar to the Venetians 
of that day* They, in fact, ' 
borrowed ft' with so many 
other features of their Art 
19y2antines, with 
it hi^. always been 
in j^presented 

correi4iipt1m exterior of 

thiar oxeuser for its intro- 
^oiiWtk We is, that, as 
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tbe defiiigu of these facades iii Italy is tkeve% reta]:ned along the sides, 
the- roofs form part of the composition, and their form was conse- 
quently generally neglected. « 

One of the first difficulties which the aroiytteots encountered in 
using the Orders wa§ to express the existence offside aisles as a 
part of the design. The ifiost obTious way was to make the facade 
in two stories, as was very generally done on this side of the 
Alps, and by ihe Jesuits everywhere, and as had been already sug- 
gested by Alberti at Eimini (Woodcut No. 14) in the fifteenth 
century. It was, however, felt by the architects of the following 
epoch that this was sacrificing the great central aisle to the sub- 
ordinate parts of the church, and suggesting two stories, when 
in fact there was only one. The difficulty was boldly met by Pal- 
ladio, in the facade he added to the Church of San Francesco 
della Yigna at Yenice, which is one of his most admired compo- 
sitions ; but the great Order so completely overpowers the smaller, 
that the result is almost as unpleasing as in St. Peter’s at Borne. 
Nearly the same thing is' observable in the church of the Beden- 
tore, but in this instance, there being practically no side aisles to 
the church, the little lean-tos on each side do not obtrude themselves 
to the sazu^ extent, and may be practically disregarded ; so that the 
design tks seen directly in front is confined to the four pillars of tbe 
portico, ai^: the Order belonging to the entrance. When, however, 
the flanks of this church are seen in conjunction with the fugade, the 
defects of the design are 
painfully manifest, and the 
incongruity of the two Or- 
ders becomes everywhere 
apparent. In order to 
avoid these defects, Palla- 
dio hit upon the expedient 
so much admired in his 
celebrated church of San 
Giorgio Maggiore in the 
same city. By;;^laoing 
the larger Ofdii^^on pe- 
destals, and, briiliging 
subordinate Order down 
to the floor-line, he ren* 
dered the disproportion 
between themi so much 
less glaring that the effect 39. Giurch of San Clonslo Ma^iglore, Vaolce. From Cloognaro. 
is certainly as^leasing m ^ 

it can well b$.expe^^% be. ^e'^real fact is, however, everywhere 
apparent, Orders intractable for purposes they were never 

designed to and when an architect is bound to use only 

pillars of ten dianifeter 0 ,akid to use th%^ fo%all the purposes of internal 
and extern^ det^ration,^ he has forged fetl^rs for himself that no inge- 
nuity can free him^mm *' . 

Unfo^unately vfior, tlie arts of Italy at this age? the influence 
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Michael Angelo was suproivd, and continued so during the whole of the 
siKteendi cei^tir j. Even Raphael, his. great rival, seems to have howod 
to it, and, if he had litred twenty 3 ’ear 8 longer, would probably have been 
obliged to paint the meek Saviour of the Christians as aHercules; and ihe 
Virgin as an Amazon, in order to keep pace with the taste of the day. 
.Though Falladio*B was a far gentler and more elegant mind than 
Michael Angelo’s, he too could not escape the contagion, even if he had 
been inclined. What the latter had done at St. Peter’s and elsewhere, was 
the standard of the day. Too impetuous to be controlled by construction, 
and too impatient to work out details, he had sought by bigness to excite 
astonishment, and mistook exaggeration for Bublimit}^ His colossal 
Order of pilasters at St. Peter’s, though astonishing from its size, is 
humiliating from its vulgarity ; but it pleased his age, as his paintings 
and his sculpture had done. Every artist was obliged to paint up to 
his scale, and every architect felt himself bound to use as large an Order 
as his building would admit of, and seems to have acquiesced in the 
mistaken doctrine that largeness of details was productive of grandeur 
in the mass. Palladio was therefore probably not so much to blame 
if his ago demanded, as it seems to have done, his employment of these 
large features on his fa^des. If ho employed them, it was indispen- 
sable that he should also introduce a smaller Order to represent the 
aisles and minor parts of the design ; and if he did not succeed in har- 
monising these two perfectly, ho has at least been as successful in tbi;S 
as any one else, and in all his details iliere is an elegance i/fhich chains, 
and a feeling of constructive propriety which makes itself felt, even 
the most incongruous of. his designs. ^ - . 

Subsequently to the Pallodian period, architocts were therefore • 
hardly to blame when they agreed to return to the earlier practice, 
and to use the ^^^|ite|kierely as ornaments. As the climate of Italy 
enabled them with windows in their fagadcs whenever 

they thought it ^ do so, they met ^hat they conceived to 

bo alh^e exigendEi£«|i[&e case when they designed such a facade as 
that of the eburoh of S. Maria Zobenioo at Venice, built.lQr Ci. Sardi in 
1680, where the Orders, though more important Zaocaria 

(Woodout No. 37), are still mere oxnaments, but 'sijplhinh more im- 
portant than in that church as to b e^gg ie practioallj^independent of the 
construction, and to produce a far IfRlj^eaBing effeef. It must also be 
Gonfmed that the ornamentation is hero overdone, and not always in 
the best taste ; but, taken for what it is — m^ly an ornamental screen 
in fi^nt of a church — it is a very beautiful and charming composition. 

• Without attempting to enumemto the variety of i^j^es of more 
or less beauty which are found faoing the streets in alt ihe great cities 
^ Itidy^ll^OBe just described may be taken of them: — San 

Zaoearia n^presonts the facades of tHe fifteehfii ocMWy, when Clas- 
sioal introduced without being hamper^ 'With Classical 

forms ; Saxmioigio is one of the best examples of the Classioal school of 
the sixteenth centuiy, whei^a mq^-e literal system of copying was intro- 
duced by Palladio and his cjpntemporaries ; and the ehurcR of Zobenioo 
is a fine example of the reaction against the reslKainf s ' of the purer 
st^lc, which chardfiterisod the seventeenth century. The misfortune is, 
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Ghuroh off 


Venice From CanalettU 

that thifl last form lent itself only too cosily to the ^prices of thft 
what 6tir more eober judgment wouW lead us to condemn. 


VI. ^Ba^IILICAB CHOftCHES^-I^^rEWOllfl. 

in their exteriors. The CJasswal Orders were 
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the Ore^ks for the external decoration of temples; and although the 
Homans afterwards empldyed thorn internally, it was generaAy with 
considetahle modifications. In the gi-eat halls of their baths, which 
were what the Italfan architects generally strove to copy, they intro- 
duced the fiugmei\t ofnn entablature over a column, but only as a bracket 
when the pillar was placed against the wall — never when it was stand- 
ing free, where alone its use is objectionable. Their architects were &8t 
getting rid of all trace of the entablature when the style perished ; and 
it cannotfllut be considered as most unfortunate that the Cinque-cento 
architects should have reintroduced it for internal purposes. 

As a general rule, the interiors of the Renaissance churches are cold 
and unmeaning ; or, if these defects are obviated, it is, as at St. Peter’s, 
at the expense not only of the simplicity but of the propriety of the 
architectural design. 

The earlier examples all fail from the infrequency and tenuity ol 
the points of support. At San Zaccaria, for instance, the nave is divided 
from the side aisles by three tall arches, supported on two tall octagonal 
pillars, BO tliin, and apparently so weak, as to give a starved look to the 
whole. Tlie same defect is observed in the Gothic cathedral of Florence, 


and generally in all Italian Mediaeval churches. ITicir architects 
thought they had done enough when they had met the engineering 
difRculties of the case, and had provided a support mechanically suffi- 
cient to carry the vault of the roof. They never perceived the artistic 
value of numerous points of support, nor the importance of superabun- 
dant strength in producing a satisfactory architectural effect. Notwith- 





41. j||&rtoirofSaoOloi«loM««Blorc,%nloe. 4>oin SelvalHjo. 

the-^clecoration is unmean- 
ing, "and the principal Order is felt to be u^lesSf mode also in 

which the clerestory windows cut into the vat^t* ^ most luipleasing. 


standing this defect, the 
Cinquc-cento construction 
was always truthful, and, 
so far, more pleasing than 
that of the subsequent age, 
when the most prominent 
parts of the design were 
generally added for effect 
only. 

One of the most suc- 
cessful interiors of the ago 
is generally admitted to he 
that of San Giorgio Mag- 

« ’or 0 at Venice, by Palla- 
'o. In this he has adopted 
the same device as in the 
exterior (Woodcut No. 41), 
by placing the larger Order 
on pedes^s, and thus pre- 
nenting such a discrepancy 
of size as would bo fatal to 
ei^er; but with all this 
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and lui^e of the parts seem as if they were designed for the purposes to 
which they.iiire applied. 

His other celebrated church is that of the j j 

Kedentore* close by, on the Canal of the Giu- » | ^ | 

decca. The nave is a great hall (Woodcut No. * j' I 

42), 50 ft. wide by 106 in length, with narrow 

side chapels, between which ranges a Corinthian 

Order, of great beauty in itself, and standing /#|| 

on the floor without pedestals. It is merely an \JkJl A 

ornament, however, and has no architectural 

connexion with the plain flat elliptical vault K* 

of the church, which is 'most disagreeably cut P] ^ MD 

into by the windows that give light to the nave, fcg SHH 

A worse defect of the design is that, instead of g j 1^ 31 

the chqfch expanding at the intersection, the j|3| 

supports of the dome actually contract it ; and ^3 

though the dome is of the same width as the eUI jLS 

nave, and has a semicircular tribune on each gjgjm 

side, the arrangement is such that it looks T ~ J 

smaller hnd moi*e contracted than the nave that 

leads to it. If we add to these defects of de- 

sign that, both here and at San Gioigio, no 

marble or colour is used — nothing but pUin 

cold stone and whitewash — it will bo understood how very unsatis- 
factoiydhose interiors are, anyhow disappointing, after all the praise 
that has been lavished on thenn 

ITicse defects are more apparent perhaps in 
Venice than they would be elsewhere, many of K Jl 

the churches of that city, as of Genoa, being in- ■■MEa 
ternally rich beyond conception, with marbles I 

of extreme rarity and beauty. In such churches » J|kjflLK»iJsfea44 

as that of the Jesuits or the Barefooted Friars jjT \ J J 

at Venice, or San Ambrogio at Genoa, the criti- pi J 1 ^ 

cism of the architect must give way to the ^ 

feelings of the painter, and we must be con- ^ ' 

tent to bo charmed by the richness of the ^ rit> <Fii 
colouring, and astonished at the wonderful 
elaboration of the details, without inquiring SJ - 
too closely whether or jiot it is all in the ' V / ^ "‘£3 

best taste. Hr 

The only church that fairly escapes this A ' ' - TM 

reproach is that of the Sta. Annunciata at j ^ ... ^ 

Genoa,* built at the sole expense of the Lomellini 
family, it is said, towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century though how a church so piro 

in design came to be executed then is by no v^or stn. Annunciat* at 
means clear. This church is a basilma of^on- Qenew. scak-ioofeettoiiacii. 

. 1 — ~ _ 
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a. rian or sta. Annunciata at 
Genoa. Scab; 100 feet tol Ificb. 


M 

* Milizia jfeei;^beo^e des^ to Puget. Born 1622 ; died 1694. 
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44. Vlow oC liie luterlor of tlic Cburcb of Suu.Auuuaclata, Genua. Fioiu Uuulhier. 


siderable diiuonuions, boing 82 ft. wide, exclusive of the side chapels, 
and 2^ ft. long. The nave is separated from the aisles by a range 
ctf Corinthian oolumns of white marble, the fluting being inlaid with 
marUos of a warmer colour. The walls throughout, from the entiunce 
4o the apse, are covered with precious marbles, arranged in patterns 
of great beauty. The roof of the nave is divided longitudinally into 
tlisM 'coiiqpilltme which prevents the awkwardness that is usually 
observed' ^bere windows of a semicircular form cut into a semi- 
circular it is done as artistically as it could be done 

bin the best Gothic vaults. The one defect that strikes the eye is 
Fthat the, hollow lines of the Corinthian capitals are too weak to sup- 
port the pier-arohes, though this^ criticism is equally applicable to all 
the original Boman basilic & of the Constantinia:q age ; but, never- 
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thdess^ the whole is in finch good taste, so rich and. so el^gsnt, that it 
ia probably the veiy best church of its class in Italy.' 

At Padua there are two very large and verj; fine churches-- Ibe 
oathedial and the now desecrated church of Sta. Giustina*— both of Uio 
great age of the sixteenth centui*y, and completed — in^o faf* at least «s 
their interiors are concerned— upon one uniform orig^al design. In 
dimensions also they exceed almost any other churches of their ago, 
excepting, of course, St Peter’s ; and their proportions ar^penerally 
good. But with all this it would be difficult to point out similar 
buildings producing so little really good artistic effect. Uliis arises 
from the extreme plainness, it may almost bo said rudenoss, of their 
details, which are all, too large and too coarse for intenial purposes, 
and repeated over and over again without any vaiiation throughout their 
interiors. As works of engineering science they might be callc(^|ppod 
and appropriate examples, but as works of architecture they fail, pin- 
cipally because, though it cannot be denied that their design is orna- 
mental, it is not omattiented. Their outline is grand and well propor- 
tioned, though monotonous ; but they want that gmee, that elegance 
of detail, which would bring them within tho province of Architec- 
ture as a JFine Ari, and without which a building remains in the domain 
of the engineer or builder. 

So complete is tho ascendency of the Gothic style at the present day 
that it is extremely difficult to form an impartial judgment with regard 
to these Itenaissance buildings of the Italians. Wc have got so com- 
pletely into the habit of measuring evcrytliing by a Mediaeval standard, 
that an ecclesiastical edifice is judged to bo jicrfect or imperfect in the 
exact ratio in which it approaches to or recodes from tho Gotliio type ; 
and its intrinsic merits are (ronscqucntly too often overlooked. Taken as 
a whole, however, it is probably not unjust to assert that, after four cen- 
turies of labour, tho Italians have failed to produce a satisfactory style of 
Ecclesiastical Architecture. The typo which Alberti may be said to have 
invented in San Andrea at Mantua has been reproduced some huif^reds 
of times on all scales, from that of St. J’eter’s at Homo to that of the 
smallest village church, and with infinite variations of detail or arrange- 
ment. These, however, have always been tho products of individual 
taste or talent, or of individual caprice or ignorance, and tho result has 
consequently been that no progress has been made; so that at tho 
present hour the Italians are just where they were in this respect three 
centuries ago. Although they have occasionally in tiro mean while 
produced some edifices to which it is impossible to refuse our admiya- 
tion, it must be confessed that, considering their oppoitunitios, the * 
result.is on the whole negative and unsatisfactoiy. 

* Within the last few years the whole of ficient in that solemniiy we natarally look for 
this interior has been re-gilt and re-pnint£d, in a religious edifice; but these are defects 
probably more gaily than was originally in- which time will cuie, and meanwhile are by 
tended ; and it consequently is just now de- no means ioherent in the design. 
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1. Flobbmce. — II.VBincB. — III. Bomb. — IV. VtoBiizA. — V. Gbhoa. — VI. SlABrtiA. 




VII. Milan. — VIII. Tubin, Naples, &c. — IX. Conclusion. 


The adaptation of Classical forms to Civil Architecture comnaenced in 
Italy under much more favourable and more legitimate circumstances 
than those which had marked its application to Ecclesiastical Art. 
Except in Venice, no palaces or public buildings existed during the 
Middle Ages at all adapted to the wants of the new state of society 
which was everywhere developing itself during the Cinque-cento 
period. The arcjhitects were not tearing themselves away from a 
well'Understood and hallowed type, as was the case with churches, in 
order to introduce a now and, to a great extent, an inappropriate style 
of decoration. They had in Civic Architecture nothing to destroy, but 
everything to create. They, fortunately, were also without any direct 
models fof imitation, for, though remains of temples existed every- 
where, few palaces, and scarcely any domestic buildings, of the Classical 
period remained which could be copied. They had only to bon*ow 
and adapt to their purpose the beautiful details of Classical Art, and to 
emulate so far as they could that grandeur and breadth of design 
whi^h characterised the works of the Homans, and all would have 
gone well. It soon, however, became apparent that those architects 
who were exercising their misdirected ingenuity to make churches 
Ipok like heathen temples, could not long resist the temptation of 
fn|>.1ring their civil buildings look like what they fancied (most mis- 
.tftkenly) the civil buildings of the Homans must have been. This did 
not,j3iowever, take place in the fifteenth century. During that early 
per^ it is delightful to observe how spontaneous the growth of the 
neV style was ; how little individuality there is in the designs, and 
how completely each city and each province expressed its own feelings 
and its own wants in the buildings it then erected. 

can be more magnificent than the bold, massive, rusti- 
cated j^i^es which were erected at Florence and Sienna during 
this perioA*^-^ characteristic of the manly energy of these daring 
and ambi^ouB, but somewhat troublesome republios during the 
Medicean era. « ^ » 

Equally characteristic^ are the richly adomed fagadea .trf the Vene- 
tian nobles — bespeaking wealth combined wih luxi|pr, and the 
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securi^ of a well-governed and peaceful stxon^y tinctured with 
an Oriental love of magnificenoe cmd display. 

The palaces of Borne, on the other hand, though princely, are osten- 
tatious, and, though frequently designed in thh grandest style, fell < 
easily under the i^uence of the Classical remains a&ong whi<4^ they 
were erected, and soon losil the distinctive originality which adhered 
for a longer period to Florence and Venice, and attained in conse- 
quence in those cities a more complete development than in the 
capital itself. Even, however, in their best age the Bdian palaces 
had neither the manly vigour of the Florentine examples, nor the 
graceful luxuriousness of those of Venice. 

Early in the sixteenth century these diiferences disappeared ; and, 
under the iuduenoe of Sansovino, Vignola, and Palladio, all Italy was 
reduced to one standard of architoctu^ design. When the sty]|§ffira8 
new, it jyas, and must have been, most fascinating. There was a large- 
ness about its parts, an elegance in its details, and it called up associa- 
tions so dear to the Italians of that age, that it is easy to undei'stand 
tlie enthusiasm with which men hailed it os a symbol of the revival of 
the glories of the Bonian Empire. The enthusiasm soon died out, for 
Italy in 'the seventeenth was no longer what it liad been in the six- 
teenth century. Though, from Italian influence, the stylo spread 
abroad over all Europe, it soon acquired at home that commonplace 
character which distinguishes the Benaissance buildingN of Verona, 
Viconssa, Genoa, and all the later buildings ihiouglioiit Italy. The 
meaning of the style was lost, and that dead sameness of design was 
produced which wo are now struggling against, but by convulsive 
oflbrtfi, far more disastrous in the mean while than the stately bondage 
from which wo are try'ing to emancipate ourselves. 

1. — Floeence. 

The history of Secular Architecture in Florence opens wflji the 
erection of two of her most magnificent palaces — the Medicean, since 
called the Biccardi, commenced in 1430, and the Pitti, it is said in 1435. 
The former, designed by Michelozzo,' notwithstanding its eai*ly daitc, 
illustrates all the best characteristics of the style. It possesses a 
splendid fa 9 ade, 300 ft. in length by 90 ii> height. The lower stor^, 
which is considerably higher than the other two, is also bolder, and 
pierced with only a very few openings, and these spaced uni^m- 
metrically, as if in i)roud contempt of those structural exigencies which 
must govern all frailer constructions. Its section (Woodcut No. 40)" 
shows how bold the projections of the cornice are, and also illustrates, 
what it is necessaiy to bear in mind to understand the design of these 
Italian palaces, that the top storey is generally the principal of the two 
upper ones, which are usually those devoted to state purposes, and 
either the mezzanine or the rear of the block to domestic uses. 

llie most obvious objection to thi§ design is the monotony of the 
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Born about 1402 ; died about 1470. 
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46. Klevation of port of the Fa 9 ade of Kiccordl Taloce, Florence. From Gautliier. 


two upper stories of windows, and it would perhaps have been better 
if they had been grouped to some little extent. It must be observed, 
however, that the object of the design was to suggest two great suites 
of aiiaitments arranged for festal purposes only, without any reference 
to either domestic or constructive exigencies — an impression which 
this fa9ade most perfectly conveys. 

The greatest ornament of the whole fagade is the cornicione, whoso 
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Section of lUocardi raloce, Florence. Fh>m Gantfiler. 





projdotioiL 18 proportioned to the mass belo^pr.veiy ainoh as the Classical 
Corinthian eomioe is to the pillar that supports ^hil^ at the same 
time it is so simplified as to suit the rustio mass' 'wluch it so nobly 
crowns* * 

The Fitti is designed on even a larger scale, fhe fa^de being 
490 ft. in extent, three stofies high in the oentro, each stbroy 40 ft. in 
height, and the immense windows of each being 24 ft. apart from 
centre to centre. With such dimensions as these, even a brick 
building would be grand ; but when we add to this, the boldest 
nistication all over the fa 9 ade, and cornices of simple but bold out- 
line, there is no palace in Europe to compare with it for giandeur, 
though many may suipass it in elegance. The design is said, to have 
been by Brunelleschi, but it is doubtful how far this is the case, or 
at all events how much may be due to Michelozzo, who certainly 
assisted^n its erection, or to Amanati, who continued the building, 
left incomplete at Brunelleschi’s death, in 1444. ITie courtyard dis- 
plays the three Classical Orders arranged in stories one over another, 
but lusticated, as if in a vain endeavour to assimilate themselves to 
the facade ; though the result is only to destroy their grace, without 
imparting to them any of the dignity it is sought by the process to 
attain to. It was more probably designed by Luca Fancelli, to whom 
Brunelleschi is said to have confided the execution of the whole ; and 


designing a building, and erecting it, were not then such distinct 
departments of the art as they have since become. 

The absence* of the crowning projecting comico is the defect which 
renders this palace, as an architectural object, inferior to the liiccardi. 
Instead of a feature so beautiful and well-proportioned as we find 
there, we have only such a string course as this (\^’oodcut No. 47), 


which, for such a building, is perhaps 
the most insignificant teimination tliat 
ever was suggested, ^^'as it intended 
tp add a fourth storey? — or is this 
only the blundering of Amanati ? It 
almost seems as if the first is the cor- 
rect theory, for at so early a period it 
is difficult to cdj|[ceive personal feel- 
ings or taste interfering with so grand 
a design. 

Perhaps the most satisfactoiy of 
these palaces, as a whole and com- 
‘plete design, is the Strozzi, designed 
by Gronaca,' and commenced in the 
year 1489. It stands perfectly free 



on all BidOT, and IB a rectangle 190 ft „ 
by 138; like all the rest, in three 


stories, measuring together upwards of 100 ft. in height. The comice 


that crowns the whole is not so well^esigsed as that of the Kiocardi, 
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but extremely well proportionGd to the bold, simple building u^ich it 
orowns, and the windows of the two upper stories are elegant in design, 
and appropriate to their situation. It may be that this palace is too 
massive and too glooihy for imitation ; but, taking into account the age 
when it was built, and the necessity of security combined with purposes 
of state to which it was to be applied, it will be difficult to find a more 
faultless design in any city of modem Surope, or one which combines 
so harmoniously local and social characteristics with the elegance of 
Classical details, a conjunction which has been practically the aim of 



almost every building of modem times, but very seldom so successfully 
attained as in this example. 

Tlie Rucellai I’alacc was commenced in 1460, from designs by Leon 
Battista Alberti ; and, although it has not the stem magnificence of 
those just mentioned, it must bo confessed it gains in elegance from 
his^llassioal taste nearly as much as it loses in grandeur. It is pro- 
“"bably the first instance in which pilasters form so essential a part of the 
design a^ they do here, and in it we first see an efiect which afterwards 
became ^ detriniautal, in the exaggeration of the string courses of the 
first and CKM3and Stories, in order to make them entablatures in propor- 
tion to the Orders ; and, what is worse, the paring down of the upper 
cornice to reduce it to nearly the same amount of projection. In 
this example these defectst are treated so gently, and with such taste, 
that they do not strike at ^rst sight, but they are the seeds of much 
that was afterwards so destructive to architectuzdl design. It should 
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also b^observed that a certain amount of play is given in this facade 
by making the spaces between the pilasters wider over the doorways 
than elsewhere, and by the variety given to the fcgnn’ of the rustication 
throughout. All these eyidences of thought anA care add very con- 
siderably to the general effect of the whole consfructidQ. 

The Gondi Palace, desljgned by Giuliano da Sangfdlo,^ and com- 
menced in 1490, is less happy than those enumerated above, from the 
fact of the windows not being divided by mullions, and its comiciono 
being also inferior in design, and less salient in projection, though it 
still possesses many beauties that would render it remarkable except 
as a member of such a group. 

The facade of the Piccolomini Palace at Sienna, though of dimen- 
sions nearly equal to the Strozzi, being 140 ft. wide by about 100 in 
height, and designed in what at first sight appears to be the same 
style, im painfully ^erior ; first, in consequence of the comparative 
smallness of the stc^s employed, and, secondly, because a mezzanine 
is introduced in the basement, and an attic smuggled into the frieze 
under the comice ; and the whole looks so meagre as to detract pain- 
fully from the majesty of the style. It was built very early in the 
sixteenth century, from designs by Francesco di Giorgio. 

The same architect furnished the designs, in 1492, for the Spannoochi 
Palace in the same city ; which, though much smaller than the last 
named, being 74 ft. wide and 80 ft. in height, is still far more beautiful 
as a work of Art, and its comice, with a mask between each of the 
great consoles that suppoii; it, is one of the most elegant, if not the 
grandest, of the whole series. The palace has, however, the defect of 
the Sienna buildings, that the stones employed are too small to give 
effect to a design depending so much on rustication as the Tuscan 
palaces. • 

There arc two other palaces in Florence, the designs of which are 
attributed to Bramanto — the Guadagni and tiie Nioc^ini. Their facades 
are nearly square —70 ft. each way — and almost iiK^tical, except that 
the first named is richly ornamented by decoration in Sgraffitti.* Both 
these palaces are full of elegance, and in the style peculiar to Florence, 
though probably in a more modem age than that to which they are 
ascribed, their most marked peculiarity being an open colonnade under 
the comice, which, in a hot climate, us a very charming arrange- 
ment for domestic enjoyment, as well as an artistic one for archi- 
tectural effect. They possess also a lightness and elegance of detail 
throughout, which, though neither so grand nor so monument&l as 
the older rusticated palaces, is more suited to modern ideas of social 
security combined with elegance. 

The series of really good and characteristic buildings closes at 
Florence with the Pandolfini Palace, commenced in 1520,* it is said 
from designs by the celebrated Baphael d’Urbino, but was probably 

‘ Bom 1443; died 1517. ^coating of black plaster, over this is laid a thin 

3 SgraSitto is a name applied to a mode of coat of white, and, by engraving on this, the 
decoration not nnusiial in It^J* The building design Monies out in black. In that climate it 
intended to be so decoraUA is first coveted with seems a very permanent mode of omamenMon. 
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by Francosco Aistotilo andriiis brother Bastiano,' A\ho certainly finished" 
it. Though small — the principal fa 9 ade, exclubivo of the wing, 
being only 75 ft. wide by 50 high — it is still a dignified and elegant 
dcbign^f The usual nibjdcation is abandoned, except at the angles ax|^. 
lound the *‘porto cochi»re,” and the windows are no longer divided by 
mullions ; but a smaller Order, with a pediment over each opening, 
frames every window. As used in this instance, these can hardly be 
called defects, and the panelling between the windows on the finst floor 
gives a unity to the whole composition. In itself there is little 
objeOt to in design of this palace, but it^iil^ansUioiial — the last 
a good, the first of a bad class of the restuMlli^ 

wer<f soon thrown off which guided the l-ri^Tnatmcr 

^ The Bartolini Palace, commenced m 
of Baocio 1 ^’ Agnolo,* shows the same elegat^"] 
detail : htft, from its being a three-stoiied building, 55 ft. in width 
70 in hei^t, it has a more commonplace and less palatial look than 
the other. ^ 

The beauty and appropriateness of their own rusticated style seeins 
to have pi evented the Floi^^ntin^s from ever sinking in the third or 


' Bo*n 1481 : Hied 1551. 
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lowest ^tage of Italian Architeotare. The ^oond was reached in the 
BujO<^llai, where pilasters were introduced unmeaningly^ where entabla- 
tuies were used as string courses, and where, consequently, the actual 
oomioe was only a third string course perhaps^^a little exaggerated. i 
In other ^Jbands than Alberti’s, this might have bci^n fatal, but it 
escaped. 'Nowhere in Floi^nce do we find pilasters running through 
two or three stories as in the designs of Michael Angelo and Palladio, 
and ornamentation consequently divorced from construction, which 
proved the third stage of downward pz ogress. It must be confessed, 
however, that this mode of using pilasters is a peculiarity more fre- 
quently found on this side of the Alps than on the other, though it is 
wholly an invention of the Italian architects of the sixteenth century. 

After the middle of the sixteenth century there are no domestic build- 
tlll^s in Florence which are remarkable either for originality or mag- 
nificenc%b But those enumerated above form a group as worthy of 
admiration as any to be found in any city of modem Europe, not only 
for its splendour, but for its appropriateness. It proves, if anything 
w ere wanted to prove it, how easily Classical details can be appropiiated 
if) modem uses when guided with judgment and taste, and how oven 
the ancients themselves may bo sui passed in this peculiar walk. It is 
\eiy uncertain, from any information wo have, whether any of the 
daces of the ancients were at all equal in style to these, though the 
' Mick and stucco residences of the Itoman empeiois woie larger than 
e whole of them put together. 

It may bo reg^retied that the boldness of the featuics of this style 
renders it appropiiate only to buildings designed on the scale of these 
JPlorentine palaces, and consequently, when attempts aie made in 
modem times to copy them in stucco, and with stories only 15 or 20 ft. 
high, the result is as painful as that of applying the architootuio of the 
Parthenon to the front of a barber’s shop. The Florentine stylo is only 
appropriate to the residence of princes as magnificent as the old 
i^rentiiie nobles were, and cannot bo toned down to citiz^ and 
umitarian uses ; though worthy of the warmest admiration as wo find 
it employed in the province where it was first introduced. 

« ***** 
11. — Venice,^ 

> The histoiy of the of Architecture in Venice is extremely 

!d^erent from that 'She had no fanatico like Brunclloschi, 

enthusiastic 8cho&f"liie^%erti, to advocate the cause of antiqtfity, 
she a neW fifteenth century. Already her Dogo« 

Jlft^essed a palace worthy* bf his greatness — tho Foscaii and Pisani 
^ere lodged in mansions suitable to their rank; there existed tlie 
(JijBek d’Oro, and numbeilcss smaller palaces and houses, flisjflaying as 
niueb architectural magnificence as the wealth or rank of their owners 
entitled them to. There was also the fact that Venice had no Classical 
remains within her Lagunes, and no gji^eat sffmpathy with Kome, which 
her citizens did not care to imitate, but lathcr felt that they had 
already surpassed her. The Venetians clung thercfoio to a style w^ch 
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they had made almost thei^ own, long after the other cities of I1|dy had 
abandoned it ; and even as late as the sixteenth century we find pointed 
' arches in the courtyard of the Doge’s Palace and in the windows of the 
upper part of the extbmal facade. Still it was impossible to resist the 
&shion that was* everywhere prevailing, and we find about the years 
1580-85, forty years after Brunelleschi’s death, and after Alberti had 
been gathered to his fathers, that the Venetians too adopted Classical 
details in the buildings they thereafter commenced, but it was with a 
Gothic feeling, unknown at this time in any other part of Italy. 

For about half a century from this time, or till about 1630, all the 
buildings of Venice were in a singularly elegant transitional style, about 
as essentially Venetian as the Gothic buildings of the city had been, 
almost all of them of gi'oat beauty and elegance, but still so Medi&eval 
that neither their dates nor the names of their architects can be 
satisfactorily ascertained. • 

In the next half-century (1630-1680) the Architecture of the city 
was in the hands of San Michele, Sansovino, Palladio, Da Ponte, and 
Scamozzi ; and it is to this period that Venice owes its grandest 
architectural development and its most striking buildings. 

In the century that followed we have the works of Loiighena, 
Benoui, Temanza, and oilier less known names, and many of the richest, 
though the least tasteful of the palaces of that city, were erected from 
their designs. After 1 780 the city maybe said to have ceased to build, 
and what has since been done has been by the French and Germans. 

The modem architectuial history of Venice is thus comprised in the 
two centui'ies that elapsed from 1485 to 1685, and this is divided into 
two nearly equal halves. In the first we have an elegant and tasteful 
stylo, free from most of the faults of the Kenaissance, and combining 
picturesquencBS with appropriateness. In the second the style is 
statelier and more classical, but far less picturesque ; and the designs 
seldom escape from displaying a stylo of ornamentation at variance with 
the iqtemal aiTangemcnts or constructive necessities of the buildings. 

In the first age we have the very remarkable churches mentioned 
above — Sta. Maria dei Miracoli (1480-89) and San Zaccaria. There is 
also the School of St. Mark, commenced after the fire in 1485, and that of 
San Bocoa (1489), displaying a more ambitious attempt at Classicality, 
but without much elegance or success. 

<llie gi»at undertaking of this age was the rebuilding of the in- 
ternal oourt. of the Ducal Palace. It was commenced in 1486 by an 
aroftiteot of the name of Antonio Bregno, and finished in 1550 by* 
’ another, of the name of Scarpagnino. The lower story of this is 
singularly well designed, the polygonal form of the piers giving great 
streng&^without heaviness, and the panelling giving elegance and 
aocentuallon wi&out bad taste. The introduction of the pointed arch 
in the arcade above is not so happy. In itself, as freqiiently remarked 
before,* the pointed is not a pleasing form of arch ; and, although the 
in which it is useds Gothic buildings remedies its inherent 


* * Handbook of Architecture,* passim, * 
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60 . Murtli'ICositorn Angle of Courtyard In Doga's Palace, Venice. From a Pbotograt»h. 


defects, and renders it beautiful, when used nakedly it is always un- 
pleajsing. In the stories above this, the friezes are magnified into such 
broad belts of ornamental sculpture that they cease to be copies of 
Classical forms, and become in appearafice what they are in reality, 
ornamental wall-spaces between the stories. This, with the panelling 
between the windows, makes up a design singularly pleasing for the 
decoration of a courtyard, though it wants the symmetry which wfSuld 
render it suitable for a facade which could be seen at once, and^ 
grasped as a whole. The arcades' on the ground fioor of the two 
other sides of this courtyard are in the same stylo and of the same 
age as those of the facade just described. In fact, the whole wall, from 
the pavement up to the comice, was built when the palace was re- 
• ^ 

* The Doiihem facade of the School of upper story with some niodifications, which 

Mines in Piccadilly is copied from this couit- are improvements, but still very like the 
yard—thtifAraides of the rower story literally ; original. 
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moddlled at tliiB period ; but, as the upper part stood upon ^^hes Of 
Cinque-cento design, it was not thought necessary to Qothicise them 
in thfi courtyard, as was done with the windows on the external 
facades. The upper *^extemal walls, being erected over the arcades 
of the older G^io building which were retained, were treated as 
We now find them in order to harmonise "v^th their substructure. 

The upper part of the walls in the court is left in plain brickwork, 
and the windows with only very slight ornamental mouldings, and 
these are of the Cinque-cento style of the period, though the opposite 
external windows, of the same age, in the same room, are designed with 
Gothic forms. Possibly it was intended to stucco the inner wall and 
paint it in fresco ; but if so, this intention was never carried out, and 
it has now a meagre and discordant etfect as compared with either the 
facades attached to the basilica of St. Mark’s, or the eastern, which 
was the residence proper of the Doge. • 

Next in importance to this are the Procuratio Vecchie, occupying 
the northern side of tho Piazza of St. Mark, though they are far from 
being a pleasing example of the style, being far too attenuated for archi- 
tectural effect. The lower arcades are wide, and the piers weak in 
themselves, and doubly so in appearance, when it is seen that each lias 
to support two smaller arcades, the piers of one of which stand on the 
crown of the lower arch. The deep frieze of tho upper storey pierced 
with circular windows is also objectionable, but not so much so as the 
strange battlement that crowns the whole. Nearly tho same remarks 
apply to the Clock Tower, which finishes the range towards St. Mark’s, 
which can only be called picturesque and inoffensive, for when examined 
critically it really has no kind of architectural merit. Both these 
buildings would bo open to harsher cririoism even this if found 
elsewhere; but the climate, the memories of the 

spot, induce most tourists and overlook those 

defects, and only to consider them ^ ^great whole, the 

beaut;^ of whose grouping conceals of the parts of 

which it is composed. 

Of the palaces of this age, the largest, and perhaps the grandest, is 
the Trevisano. Its fa9ade is 85 ft. wide, and 75 in height, divided 
into four To some extent it has the same defect as the build- 

ings last lU^rioned of too great lightness, but the relief afforded by 
the ihore^ smid parts on either fiank remedies this to a very great 
extent, and makes it on tho whole a very pleasing composition. 

¥he c?iefs*d*ceuvre of the style, however, are the Palazzi Yandramini 
Hkhd the original Comaro, the former being perhaps without exception 
the most ^autiful in Venice. Nothing can exceed the beauty of the 
proportion^ of the three coinices, and the dignity of that which crowns 
the whol^.' ^ The base, too, is sufficiently solid witliout being heavy, 
and, the wiifAows being all mullioncd, and the spaces between rein- 
forced with three-quarter columns, there is nossppearance of weakness 
anywhere ; while there is s^lmost as much opening for light and air 
as in the Palazzo Trevisano^ or any building of its age. The Comaro 
is similar in design, except that its base is hi^ertmd more solid, and 




51 Vwidriiintnt l^llacq• Viiiice I rom a Pbotogriipb 

there aie only two of three in the centio. In both, 

the details are elegance, and what ornament 

there is, besides bei]]^^^md^;it^te and good, is so arranged that it 
shall supplement the “ Oroi^,*’ and as it were link the parts together, 
so that the whole shall appear pait of one original design. There is 
perhaps no other modem building in which Classical pillaresare used 
with 60 little feeling that they are borrowed or useles^fi applied; 
every part is equally rich and omamcntal^and eveiy omafl^t seems 
designed for the place where it is found. The dimensions m the fiiyade 
of the Vandramini Palace are less than those of the Trevisano, being 
only 80 ft. by 65 in height; but this is sufficient to give all the eftoct 
requiied in such a design as this. 

The Palazzo Camerlinghi, close to the Eialto, is another building 
of the same class, said to have been tinibhed in 1525, and shows tlie 
same elegance of detail which chaiacterizes all the building of the 
age, though the disposition of the parts is not so happy in this as in 
those last quoted ; and the excess of window-space gives to the whole 
design a degree of weakness almost eqmd to that of the Procura- 
tie Vecchie) and which is very destructive of tiue architectural effect. 

This excess of Ughtness is in fact tlfe princiiial defect in the 
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Venetian designs of this age, and is the more remarkable when con- 
trasted with the opposite characteristic in those of Florence. It 
may be argued that, if the internal airangements of the buildings 
required it, the tnil^ jorinciple of good architecture is that it should be 
supplied. This is quite true ; but if utilitarian exigencies are made to 
govern the artistic absolutely, it may ha||{>en that the design is taken 
out of the category of Fine Art, and reduced to being a mere example of 
practical building. The taste displayed, and the amount of oi4Fament 
exhibited in these early Venetian examples, are quite sufficient to save 

them from this reproach, though, 
from their want of solidity and 
mass, they sometimes narrowly 
escape it. 

San MicheliV masterpiece is 
the design of the Palace of the 
Qrimani — now the tost-offico 
(Woodcut No. 6). It does not ap- 
pear to have been quite finished 
at his death, in 1549, but sub- 
stantially it is his, and, though 
not so pleasing as some of the 
earlier palaces, is a stately and 
appropriate building. It would,, 
perhaps, have been better if the. 
lower Order had been omitted 
altogether; and the division of 
the square openings in the upper 
stories, by the cornice of the 
. smaller Order being carried 
across them, is not a very intel- 
ligible feature. These, however, 
are minor defects, and are 
scarcely worthy of being re- 
marked upon, when compared 
^ with the blemishes that can bo 

t.., , L.. . as SJ pointed out in the woiks of other 

52. End Elevation O^^l w^^ mertlnghi, Venice, architects of the Same period. 

The proportions of the whole 
fagade are good, and its dimensions, 92 ft. wide by 98 in height, give it 
a dignity which renders it one of the most striking fa 9 ades on the 
Grand Canal, while the judgment displayed in the design elevates it 
into being , 01 ^ of the best buildings of the age in which it was erected. 

The great Comaro Palace, commenced in 1532 from designs by 
SanBOvillO,f is somewhat larger in dimensions, and richer in detail. 
Its width is lOA feet, its height to the top of the comice 97 ; and there 
is a quantity of ornamental sculpture introduced into the spandrils of 
^tljp arches, and elsewherg, wh^ch might as well have been omitted. 
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The rustioatioii of the base, however, gives dignity to ihe whole, but 
the Goupling of all the pillais of the uppef stories is prodiiotive of a 
great amount of monotony, which is added to, by the n^etition of 
similar arcades throughout the two upper stories, jiiAthout any grouping 
in the centre or any solid masses at the angles. * Theinsertion also of ^ 
oval windows in the friez;^ of the crowning cornice detracts very 
much from the dignity of the design. These defects, however, are 
very far redeemed by the beauty of its details and the general grandeur 
of the whole design.^ 

The masterpiece of this architect at Venice is the Library in the 
Piazetta, opposite the Doge’s Palace. It consists of a lower open 
arcade of the Doric order, treated with great boldness, and with a well- 
designed entablature. Above this is a glazed arcade of the Ionic order, 
surmounted by an entablature of most disproportionate dimensions. 
This defect is partly redeemed by the motive being apparent, which 
was, to admit of the introduction of a range of windows in the frieze. 

If an architect must use an Order, such adaptations may be regarded as 
traits of genius in so far as he individually is concerned, but they only 
tend to mfidee more glaring the defects of the principle which forces him 
to such makeshifts. Notwithstanding this and some minor defects, 
principally arising from too profuse a use of sculptured decorations, 
there is a grandeur in the range of twenty-one similar arcades extending 
4 through 270 feet, and a boldness in its crowning members, which is 
singularly pleasing ; and if the architect would only let us forget that 
he was linking of the Flavian Amphitheatre, we must admit his 
design to be one of the most beautiful of its age and style. 

Beautiful as this building is, and well worthy of study for its own 
sake, it is still more so from the position in which it happens to be 
placed. Situated exactly facing the Doge’s Palace, and of nearly the 
same dimensions in plan, it is also so nearly similar in design that 
nowhere is so favourable an opportunity odered for judging of the 
comparative merits of the two styles as in this instance. If no( quite, 
they are at least among, the very best specimens of their respective 
classes. The Palace, it is true, gains immensely in dignity by the 
mass superimposed on its arcades ; so that its dimensions rather over- 
power the Library; but, on the other hand, the dimensions of the 
arcades of the Library so much exceed those of the Palace as to restore 
the equilibrium, to some extent at least. 

In analyzing Sansovino’s design, the great defect appears to be that 
the architectural ornament is not necessarily part of the construction. 

It is, nevertheless, so well managed here that it nowhere seems opposed^ 
to it ; still it is felt that it might be away, or another class of orna- 
mentation used, and the building not only stand, but perhaps look as 
well, or better. More than this, there is a quantity of eculpturod 
ornament, figures in the spandrils, boys and wreaths in the frieze, and 
foliage elsewhere, which not only is not construction, but does not even 


The Anny and Navy Club, Pall Mall, ia 
practically a copy of thi^ palace ; the mi^le 


storey being omitted, and some omamonjj 
introduced which ai'C nut in the original. , ' 
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|3. End Elevation of Library of St. Mark, Venice. From Glcognara. 

svg^st it. If all this were omitted, the building would be relieved 
•from that confusion of parts which is one of its principal defects ; or, 
if enrichment were necessary, more conventional architectural ornament 
> would h|^e attained the same end ; and if it could have been made to 
suggest instruction, so much the better. 

ln.tli£ arcades of the Palace there is not one single feature , or one 
single moulding which is not either construction, or does not suggest 
it. The sculptured enrichmentstare entirely subordinate to the archi- 
tecture, and truthfulness pervades eveiy part. Although, therefore, 
its scale of parts is smaller, and its features generally less elegant, it 
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18 80 essentially arcbiteoture, and nothing ^Ise, that judgment muet 
{>Tobably be given in favour of the arcades of the Palace, -when weighed 
ti^rly a^inst those of the Library; though a veiyJittle more sobriety 
asiA. taste on the part of the architect of the lattpr might have turned 
the scales the other way. 

It is evident that the Actraordinary depth of the upper cornice 
of the Library is not the worst defect of the buildi^, for when 
Scamozzi^ undertook, in 1584, to continue the two lower ranges along 
the whole south side of the Piazza di San Marco, he cut down the 
entablature to within the prescribed limits, and substituted a fiill- 
grown storey of the Corinthian order instead. Though the addi- 
tional height was necessary in this instance, and ought to haye increased 
the dignity of the building, the substitution did not improve the design, 
and the want of a sufficiently important crowning cornice is felt pain- 
fully in tjuis,^ it is in most of the designs of this age. There are also 
some minor defects of detail, which render this, as they do most of 
Scamozzi’s designs, inferior to tliose of Sansovino. These, however, 
were, it must be confessed, faults more of the age than of the architect. 

Palladio did not build any palace at Venice of sufficient importance 
to bo*quotcd as an example of his stylo ; but the courts of the Convent 
de la Caritu are so favourite a design of his own, and so much praised 
by his admirers, that it cannot bo passed over in silence. The prin- 
cipal court is, or rather was intended to be, surrounded by a double 
arcade of considerable dimensions, and, like all his designs, elegant in 
' detail and pleasing in general proportions. Above these is a third storey, 
with square windows between Corinthian pilasters. As here used, this 
cannot be said to be objectionable ; tliough placing the more solid over 
the lighter parts of the design is hardly over a desirable mode of pro- 
ceeding. llie other court was to have had four tall ('oiinthian pillais 
on each side, supporting what was supposed to be the reproduction 
of a hypeethral roof. The'sides of the court were plain, but showed 
two stories of windows, and the eight groat pillars must have so dWhrfed 
Ub dimensions as to render it almost as clumsy'^ a design as ever was 
perpetrated ; it was, in fact, one of the many instances in which 
either his own taste or the spirit of his age forced Palladio to fulopt 
tlie Michael-Angelesque mania for an exaggerated Order ; without con- 
sidering either the exigencies of the building to which it was to be 
applied, or its dwarfing effect on other parts of the design. Fortunately 
for Venice, there is no other instance of this perverted taste in any of 
the civil or domestic buildings of the great age. 

The facade of the Prison towards the Canal, commenced in 1589, 
is a much-admired design by Antonio da Ponte,* though there is veiy 
little merit in it beyond an absence of that bad taste which l^gan to 
display itself about this age. The design has also the defect — then 
becoming too common — of having no reference to the intention of the 
building to which it is applied ; the elevation would be more suitable 
to a library or a club, or any oivU buHdingf than to a prison. This 


' Bom 1552: diel 1616. 


9 Bom 1512 ; died 1597. 
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64^ P^SttTo iUttce, Venice. From a drawing by Canaletto. 


desi^ coutnupts, however, pleasingly with its pendant, the Zecca, com- 
menQG^d dxorily after the year 1535, from the designs of Sansovino, 
thought IS vei^ unworthy of his fame. The rustication of the Orders, 
coupled with the great size ai the openings, give it an incongruous 
character, singularly destructive of architectural effect. 

One of the best known buildings of the declining age of Venetian 
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Art is the Dogana (Woodcut No, 34), which stands at the enti^noo of 
tlie Grand Canal, and was built by some unknown architect in the 
seventeenth century (1682?). Whatever may be its defects of style in 
detail, there is no building in Eumpe more haj^pily Resigned to suit * 
the spot in which it stands, or which is better proportioned to the 
surrounding objects. \\ itlf these merits it would be difficult for an 
architect not to produce a building that must be more pleasing than 
many that are more correct. 

To this last and declining age belogg the. churches of the Salute 
and Zobenigo, already spoken of above, and a large number of palaces, 
more remarkable for their richness of decoration than for tho propriety 
of their designs. Still they are palaces, and palaces only, Uhey are 
rich, striking, and generally placed not only whore they can be Seen 
to advantage, but where also they group pleasingly with the objects 
in their immediate vicinity. Two of the best of these are the risano 
and Kezzonico Palaces ; but tho most typical example is perhaps tho 
Pesaro, built by Longbena,' which, though over ornamented, has no 
striking faults, such as two stories being run into one, or anything 
added for show or merely for effect. Though not in the purest taste, 
it still perfectly expresses the fact that it is the residence of a wealthy 
and luxurious noble, and is, taken as a whole, a singularly picturesque 
piece of Palatial Architectui’e. It will not stand comparison with the 
Vandramini or the earlier palaces of Venice for either purity of design 
or beauty of detail, and there is an absence of repose in any part, 
which detracts very much from the effect it might otherwise produce. 
The last defect would have been nearly avoided if there had been 
only one window on each side of the central group of three, instead of 
the two which we now find there, and the basement might have been 
made more solid without probably detracting from convenience. Still, 
from tho water-line to the comice, it is a rich, varied, and appropriate 
design, so beautiful as a whole that wo can well afford to overlook 
any slight irregularities in detail. \ 

There are in Venice one or two specimens of modem palatial art, 
erected within tho limits of this century, but so cold, so lean, and 
unartistic, that we can well pardon the gorgeous — it may be half- 
barbaric — splendour of the previous age when we compare its produc- 
tions with those of tho soulless mediocrity that followed, 't'ortunately 
the modem buildings in Venice are few and far between, or the spell 
that renders it the most beautiful and the most romantic city^ of 
Europe might be broken. It is also the city where Domestic and Pala- 
tial Architecture can be studied to the greatest advantage. Florence 
presents only one form of the art, and that confined to one centiipy. 
The Bomans soon lost what little originality they ever had, bijf Venice, 
from the 13th to the 18th century, presents an uninterrupted series of 
X>alaces and smaller residences, all more or less ornamental, all appro- 
priate to their purposes, and all in exact conformity with the prevailing 
feelings and taste of the age in whichsthey^oro erected. 

• • Born about 1602 ; died 1682. 
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While other Ttalian cities have each some ten or twelve prominent 
structures on which their claim to architectural fame is based, Venice 
numbers her specimens bydiuiidreds ; and the residence of the simple 
* citizen is often as ai^istic as the palace of the proudest noble. No 
other city possesses such a school of Architectural Art as applied to 
domestic purposes ; and if we must loot for types from which to 
originate a style suitable to our modem wants, it is among the Venetian 
examples of the early part of the 16th century that we shall probably 
find what is best suited to oun^ui-poses. 

III. — Eomk, 

The architectural history of Borne differs in many respects from 
that of either Florence or Venice. So prosperous and so proud was 
Florence at the end of the thirteenth century, that she instructed her 
architect to prepare designs for a cathedral “ of such extent and mag- 
nificence that nothing superior dr more beautiful should remain to be 
desired from the power or industry of man ‘ and from tliat time till 
the Renaissance she went on increasing in prosperity and power, and 
adorning the city with sudi buildings as those described above. 

After the war of Chiozza in 1380, Venice was the proudest and the 
richest commercial city of the world, and her merchant princes lined 
her canals with their picturesque Gothic palaces, which still excite 
such admiration in their decay, while they testify to a degi*ee of wealth 
and luxury utterly unknown to any other city of Europe in that age. 

During the whole of the fourteenth century Borne was distracted by 
the contests of the Orsini and Colonna families, and by the disturbances 
consequent on the short-lived triumph of Cola Kienzi. These, and the 
series of tumults which forced the Popes into a long banishment at 
Avignon, had so reduced the city that, at t^eir return in 1376, they 
found less than 17,000 inhabitants remaining in the capital. It re- 
quired a oentui^^ of repose before her princes recovered sufficiently 
from these disastrous times to have money to spare for architectural 
embellishments, end we consequently find her more deficient than 
almost any city of ItaAj^ in camples of Civil or Domestic Architecture 
of the Mediseval ^riod. 'Borne possesses no buildings that can compare 
with^ sfbm grandeur of the Florentine palaces, or the playful 
Ii|lM^usn;6a8 Cf those that adorn the canals of Venice. 

secular buildings of any importance in Borne are 

f : d^*edilbd palaces of Venice : the great palace with the church of 
Sark adjoimxig, built about the year 1468 by Giuliano de Majano,* 
E^aller by Baccio Fintelli* in 1475. No buildings could well 
be m^^charapteristio of the times in which they were erected, for 
extemaHy they possess no architectui-al decoration whatever, being 
heaYy ]:qpK)hioolated masses, designed for use and defence,^ but cer- 
tainly not for ornament ; and it is only their courtyards that bring 

' Giovanni Villoni, * StoHa FioJ%ntlna.’ * Born 1407 ; died 1477. 

* Bom at Florence beginning of fifteenth oenCniy. 
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them iato the class of ohjects of which are now treating. These 
are adorned with colonnades in two stories, STipporting arches ; and 
the capitals of the columns, the archivolts, 8^ the Whole of the 
details are so elegant and appropriate that wi^oahnot but feel that 
their architects were in the right path ; and, had they persevered in 
using classical elegance without more direct copying than is found in 
this example, they might have produced a style as original as it would 
have been elegant. This, however, was probably impossible in a city 
like Borne, so full of the remains of ,, 

** The deatl but sceptred sovertMgns who stilt rule 
Our spirits from their oriis.*' 

Except these two palaces, and some alterations and repairs, there is 
nothing that was done during the fifteenth centuiy that need arrest the 
student of Architecture in Borne, in so far as the civil branch of the 
art is coj^cerned ; so that practically its history in this respect com- 
mences .with tlie works of the great Florentine aiiists, Bramanto, 
Feruzzi, Sansovino, S ingallo, and Michael Angelo, who wore attracted 
to Etomo by the splendid patronage and magnificent designs which have 
immortalized the age of Julius II. and Leo X. Practically therefore 
as concerns Borne wo may consider Bramanto as the earliest architect 
of the Benaissance, and the year 1500, when lie commenced the Sora 
Palace, as the earliest date to start from. 

The greatest work of Civil Architecture of this age was tlio Bel- 
vedere Court of the Vatican, pi*oposed by Julius II., to unite two 
detached portions of the Palace, and commenced in 150G from the 
designs of Bramanto. The ground botwoon those two buildings was 
very uneven and irregular ; but all difficullios were surmounted with 
a degree of taste and skill which has seldom been surpassed. As 
originally designed, it consisted of a gi’aiid courtyai'd nearly 1100 ft. in 
length by 225 ft. in width. At the lower end, next St. Peter’s, was an 
amphitheatre about 150 fC in diameter, with raised steps, from which 
shows and spectacles in the courtyard could be conveniently seei^ and 
on each side there were galleries in three stories, ^ &pen on the side 
towards the court, surmounted by a fourth xstorey pierced only with 
windows. A little more than half-way from, the imphitheatre, a double 
terrace, with magnificent flights of steps, to,n gardeh on a, level with 
the floor of the upper arcade, which, wiilf^he tipper stozeyv^^j^^l^^^ 
continued round it; and beyond this was the magnificent 
Belvedere, with an open semicircular colonnade on its 

The buildings of this court were earned , on with such incohsiil^^j, 
haste that their foundations failed before they were completed, and'Ue 
requisite strengthening by no means added to their beauty. Its pro-* 
portions also have now been entirely spoiled hy the Vatican Jjibrary 
being built on the lower terrace, dividing it into two courts. This 
arrangement not only destroys all that y/aa grand in the original 
oonoeption of thia oout^ but rendeiti the two groat niches or alcoves at 
the ends dispropoopUJfcd to the smallelr courts in which Jhey now 
stand. Other alterations have since taken^ place, which render the 
original design scaredy recognisable^ ^ 
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The other great court pf the Vatican, known as the Court of the 
Loggie, is also ascribed to Bramante, and it seems nearly certain that 
he Commenced it, though it was most probably carried out architec- 
turally, as it certainly was painted, by Kaphael, and, — like the neigh- 
bouring Sistine thapel, and many other buildings of the age, — it owes 
its fame and its merit far more to the fancy of the painter than to the 
skill of the architect. If Painting really is, for this purpose, a higher 
art than Architecture, and this is a legitimate application of it, these 
two buildings must be considered as the chefs-^ceuvre of Italian Art in 
this age ; but in both cases it seems as if Painting had encroached 
unreasonably on the domains of her sister Art, and both have suffered 
in consequence. Tlie Loggie, however, have suffered far less in this 
respect than the Chapel, for they were not capable of any higher class 
of adornment, whereas the Chapel affoi’ded a field for architectural 
display which has been painfully neglected.* ^ 



6B./ ran of Uie Facade of the Concellarta at Home. From Lctoroullly. 


Two other very celebrated works of Bramante at Home are the 
Palazzo Giraud and the Cancellana. Both are so similar in style that 
an illustratipn from oho will suffice, as it shows all the beauties and 
defeota of style. If we are to judge from it of what St. Peter’s 
, vfeuld have been had the architect's design been carried out, we may 
. jiasured fl||L<'like all he did, it would have been free from bad 
elegant ana classical, but not distinguished by any grandeur of 
li^ts parts, or any great originality of detail. So small 
parts of his buildings, that we cannot help suspect- 
ing tlmjfhe ob^oeption of St. Peter’s was due to the Pope rather than 
to lus airohitach He certainly was so bad a. builder that the task he 
left W was first to pull down and then to rebuild, before 

they ootdid complete any of his works which he Jgft unfinished. 

The facade of the Canaellarie measures 300 HFin length, 85 ft. 6 in. 

* See Introduction, pp. 10 to 17. * , * 
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in heiglit to the top of the oomioe, and divided into three groat 
stories* or rather divisions* — the lower rusticated, the two upper orna- 
mented by pilasters* very much in the manner of^the Bucellai Palace 
at Florence (Woodcut No. 48), but not so saccessAilly. Here the Order 
is so widely spaced* and, owing to the introduction* of pedestals to 
each of the pillars, so smallf as to become comparatively insignificant* 
and merely ornamental* withoiit any pretence of structural propriety, 
and the introduction of a second storey in the upper division further 
detracts from the truthfulness of the whole. Notwithstanding these 
defects* there is an elegance about the details* and an absence of any- 
thing offensively misplaced or vulgar, which renders it an extremely 
pleasing design ; and we dwell on its beauties with the more pleasure 
because we feel that we are so nearly approaching the dreadful vul- 
garities of Michael Angelo which were poi'petuated so soon after the 
time of i^amante. 

Next in age and importance to Bramante was Baldassare Peruzzi,' 
who, between the years 1510 and 1534, built some ten or twelve 
palaces in Rome. One of the most elegant of those is the Famesina, 
a vill^ not far from the great Famese Palace, but on the other side of 
the Tiber. Its principal front is recessed between two projecting 
wings of the stime design, the whole consisting of two stones of 
arcades with pilasters between, and with a deep frieze to the upper 
Order, into which are introduced little square windows ; thus making 
it, on a smaller scale, not unlike Sansovino’s design for the Library at 
Venice. Like many of the buildings of this age, the Famesina is 
more celebrated for its frescoes, representing the Loves of Cupid and 
Psyche, after the designs of Raphael,* than for its architectural design, 
which, though elegant, can hardly be said to bo remarkable either for 
taste or grandeur. 

A still more celebrated design of his is the Pietro Massimi Palace, 
which shows considerable ingenuity of adaptation to an irregular site. 
Many pleasing effects arc also gained internally by its being combined 
with the Angelo Massimi Palace, and the variety arising from these 
being placed at different angles the one from the other ; but beyond the 
study and ingenuity which this displays, and the general 

elegance of the details, there is nothing very reifiarkable in the design, 
nor that would attract much attention anywhere else. -The Ossoli 
I’alaee (1525) is a bettor, but a tamer design, and certainly unworthy 
of the fame it has acquired. Peruzzi, like Bramant^ seldom offends 
by vulgarity, and, building, as ho did, among the ruins of ancidht 
Rome, his details are generally good and elegant ; but Jds style is a 
painful contrast to the grandeur of that of Florence, or the richness of 
the contemporary buildings at A^enioe. 

We turn therefore with pleasure to the great Famese Pal&e, com- 
menced in 1530 by Antonio da Sangallo,* which, taking it with all 
its faults, is still one of the grandest palatial designs in Italy. In the 
first place, its dimensions are most in^sing, as it consists of an im- 

s Born 1470; died 1546/- 


> Bora 1481 ; dm 1536. 
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mense cubical mass, 260 on the side by 192 in front, and its three 
great stories reach 97 ft. to the top of the comice. Besides these 
dimensions, there is^a simplicity in the design which is only surpassed 
by the great Floren title examples. On the front and flanks Ihe lower 
storey is almost W plain, consisting merely of a mnge of square-headed 
windows, broken in the centre of the front^by a rusticated arched parte- 
cochere. On the principal floor the windows in the centre are grouped 
together to such an extent as to give rather an appearance of weakness, 
considering the great mass over Ihem. Above this Sangallo seems — 
from some drawings which have been preserved— to have designed a 



Block IHiin of the Famese Palace at Rome. 
Scale 100 feet to I inch. 


less important storey, crowned by 
a complete Corinthian entablature, 
the dimensions of which were de- 
temined by pilasters at the angles, 
running through the t^o upper 
Htories. At this point Michael 
Angelo was called in, and designed 
the cornice, which is the pride of 
the building, and the grandest 
arch i tec tuml feature iu modern 
Rome. Its projection and dimen- 
sions are such as would be appro- 
priate to an Order running througli 
all the three stories; but, fortu- 
nately, the pilasters which San- 
gallo suggested, and the architrave, 
are omitted, and it thus becomes a 
noble comicione, without any imi- 
tative classicality. While we have 
to thank this groat man for this 
feature, it is feared that we owe 


^ to him tlie upper range of round- 

headed windows, which arc as vulgar and as bad in design as anything 
that was ever done, and are here totally inexcusable. There was more 


than sufficient height to have carried the entablature of the Order 
which adorns the windows across them above the opening, without 
breaking it ; but merely to insert a block of it over the pillars, and 
run the arches into the pediment, was a most unpardonable mistake 
in such a situation. 


** The original design contemplated two courts, and from this cause, 
a|]^rentl 3 % the rear front was left unfinished, which enabled Giacomo 
Porta to insert the c^tral compartment in three arcades, which, 
t||m^hJ9gIeasing in itself, is in'^ppropriate here, and to a great extent 
u]^ a dosi^fi'^ith which it might easily have been brought into har- 
mony b^a lightly bolder treatment. 

This^s, nevertheless, the facade chosen for illustration (Woodcut 
No. 57), inasmuch as it bring%into instructive contrast the two great 


principles of design then ^n vogue in Home — the Astylar, which may 
also be called the Florentine style, and the Arcaded, or '*Amphi- 
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67. Ji'i-ont of the Famese Fhluce, Rome. Scale 100 feet to 1 inch. From Letaioullly. 


theatral,” — if such a word may be introduced, — which may bo desig- 
nated the Roman. For external purposes, there can bo no doubt but 
that jbhe former was by far the must suitable. It could not indeed bo 
used with the same simplicity as is found in tlio Farncse or at 
Florence, except in buildings on as large a scale ; but it could easily 
have been ornamented by panellings, mouldings, and window-dressings, 
till it was petite enough for suburban villas, without ever losing its 
propriety of proportion. The other, or Arcaded stylo, was etpally 
suitable for courtyards, especially in such a climate as Italy, but 
never could attain the dignity of the Astylar as an external mode of 
decorative art. 

The courtyard of the Fariieso is an exact square in plan, 90 ft. 
each way, and is surrounded by bold and deep arcades in three 
stories, the upper one, as usual, filled in with windows. The whole 
is very grand, and not inapproxjriate to tho bold simplicity of the 
exterior ; but its offect is considerably marred by the vulgar ajid fan- 
tastic details in which Michael Angelo revelled, and which, though 
excusable with his style of painting, are most destructive of archi- 
tectural eifoot. It is impossible, indeed, to help perceiving that tlie 
brush, and not the square and rule, ;ivas tho instniment with which 
all his designs were made. All these fantastic contrasts, which may 
be necessary for architectural decoration painted on a flat suifaco, are 
introduced by him, both here and elsewhere, in hard stone in relief. 
The efiect is not only most unpleasing in his own designs, but ^as 
fatal in the school of imitators who with less genius sought to follow ^ 
his example. 

Sangallo*s other two great palaces — the Falma, built in 150(), and 
the Sachetti, in 1640 — are characterized by all tho good taslb and ex- 
treme simplicity of design which is found in his part of tho Famese. 
To such an extent did ho cany this, that it may almost be said to 
amount to baldness in Palatial Arclj^tect^e, though it might be ap- 
propriate in works of a more monumental character. 

Sansovino did WBiy little in Rome, an<f that little is not remajSEsrb^ 
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for any striking qualities. His oontemporaiy Giulio Bomano ’ — almost 
the only architect of this age who was a native of Borne — built several 
palaces, and introduced in his buildings the same weak, tricky style 
which characterizes his painting. An exception ought perhaps to be 
made in favour bf the “Villa Madama, which, if neither veiy grand nor 
beautiful, is at least free from bad taste, ajid has some pleasing points 
of design. 

There are several palaces in Borne the designs of which are attri- 
buted to Baphael, but which may more probably belong to Giulio 
Bomano, or some other of his contemporaries. This is of little con- 
sequence ; for though it is certain Raphael did sketch designs for 
palaces, it is not so clear that he ever practically carried them out ; 
and at a period when so much was borrowed from the classical ages, 
and so little really invented by the artist, there was not much left for the 
architect but the arrangement of the parts. There was, consequently, 
but little scope for Baphael’s peculiar talent for gentle elegance, while 
the vulgar energy of his great rival made itself everywhere felt. 



Museum in the Capitol at Rome. From Letaroullly. 


The only great group of Civic buildings in Borne w^ch display 
Micha^ Angelo’s taste in design, are those in the Capitol. It is true 
the Palace of the Senators, commenced by him in 1563, was finished 
by another hand after his death, but the Museum and the Palace of the 
Conservatori are entirely his. They were commenced about the year 
1542, and are early specimens of the style of Corinthian pilasters run- 
ning through tw^tories, which afterwards became so fashionable, and, 
it miust be Usdn^tted, are used here with a vigour which goes far to 
red«9m t^j^XEMBr^ of their introduction. The details of the win-, 
are pgl^S^lban is usual in this artist’s works, and the whole 
* iSears the irp|aN^i^the hand of a giant in Art, but tinctured with that 
t vulgarit;^ ftonT^Wh giants, it is feared, are seldom, if ever, free. 

Oiaooaao Bm*QBzi da Vignola,* one of the most celebrated architects 
this, not only adorned Home with some of its most elegant 

with his contemporary Palladio," may be said to have 


1 Bom 1492 : died 1546f > Bom 1507 ; died 1573. 

3 Bom 1518 ; died 1580. * 
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completed the first period of the Benaissance. half-eentnry 

that preceded their advent, the last remnant of Gothic' feeing had been 
banished from Italy, and the whole tendency of the age was towards a 
revival of the Classic stylo. The architects of ttis epoch, however, 
had by no means consented to a system of literal cop^^hg, but hoped, 
out of the details and elegancies of Classic Art, to create a new and 
original style, adapted to their own purposes. 

From long and enthusiastic study of the great remnants of anti- 
quity, these two men became so imbued with admiration for the works 
they were studying, that they never afterwards could emancipate 
themselves from the feeling that Classical Art alone was worthy of 
study, and that it could not be imitated with too great minuteness, or 
reproduced with too great exactness. Having in consequence thoroughly 
mastered the subject of their studies, they devoted their lives to for- 
warding *what seemed to them so all-important,^ and, both by their 
writings and their practice, they sought, and sought successfully, to 
fix the principles of their art on the basis of this litoral reproduction 
of the great models of antiquity. Kot only did they fix the exact 
proporiions of each of the so>callod “ Orders,*^ and the profile of every 
moulding, but they established canons for the superposition of Orders 
on one another, and in short fixed on the Benaissance those principles 
which gave it its distinctive character, but which also ensured its 
eventual decay. The human mind cannot rest satisfied without pro- 
gress, and whore the main principles of an art are fixed by arbitrary 
rules beyond appeal, men are driven to bizarreries in detail, in order to 
produce new effects, and the incongruities between the parts become 
daily more and more apparent. This w^as not felt in the ago of Vignola 
and Palladio, whose works, though generally tame, are always elegant, 
and by the correctness of their classical details disarm the critic, who 
is bound to judge of them by the standard according to which they 
wore desigim^. , ^ 

■ At Borne Vignola was not fortunate in having any great vtf>rk to 
design and carry out entirely by himself, though many of the palaces 
owe some of their greatest beauties to his assistance. There are 
several small palaces, one especially in the Piazza Navona, which 
display all Hie elegance of proportion and beauty of detail which dis- 
tinguish this architect. His best work, however, is perhaps the villa 
of Pope Julius, outside the Flaminian Gate. He did nc^ <^pleto the 
whole, but the fagade (Woodcut No. 59) is certainly &id displays 
those peculiarities of design which produced such an||p»ct Illft’Ciiglibut 
Europe that every detail of this building may be r«|>eafed over « 

and over again on this side of the Alps, lliere ife not perhaps much 
grandeur or any very remarkable feature about this design, but there 
is an entire absence of bad taste or of any false principles, Vhich in 

^ Modem architects by study of mediaeval would of couise feel indignant if told that their 
cathedrals, &c., have arrived at precisely the ilheit af&ctions must share the same fate as 
same stage of fascination with their beauties tnose of the Falladian school; but so certain' 
which tl^r predecessors of the sixteenth oen- as that #e are now a civilized people,j^ it that 
tury reached in regard to^assic Art. They the reaction is not Sw off. if 
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69. \rilla of I’opo Julius, near Home. From Lctorouilly. 

that age* is great praise. Another small Bummor>hoiiso called tho 
Yigna, attached to this villa, is also partly of his design, and the two 
together form perhaps the most elegant specimen of villa Architecture 
that Italy can boast of. If there is not the same amount of elaboration 
in these as is found in any Gothic design, it is simply that they are 
little niore than one man’s contribution of thought— a Medieval design 
includes that of hundreds. If architects of that ago had been content 
to follow the path* pointed out in such designs as these, tho defects 
would very s6pn have been remedied, but to do so would have re- 
quired an amount of self-denial which was hardly to be expected^ and 
oertainly was not obtained. T * 

Ti^ola’s great work, however, and tliat by which he is best 
known, is the Palace of Caprarola, which he built some thiity miles 
firdin Borne, for the Cardinal Alessandro Faincse. The plan is unique, 
|>or so, being a pentagon, enclosing a circular court. Each of the^ 

130 ft. on plan, and the court is Go ft. in diameter, 
i^tories are each about 30 ft. in height; so that its 
dini^xM^eA# am very considerable, and certainly quite sufiBciently so 
for The object of adopting the form k^re used, was 

to give it a fortified or castellated appearance, as all citadels of that age 
were pentagons, and this galac^ is accordingly furnished with small 
sham bastions at each angle^ which are supposed to suggest that idea of 
defensibility, so dear to the builders of castellated mwsions at the pre- 
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sent day. Above ihe toirace formed by these bastions and their enr- 
tains, the palace rhes in two f^rand stories of “ Orders,” the lower 
arcaded in the centre, tbo upper including two stories of windows. 
This last is certainly a defect, bnt, notwithstanding this, the whole is 
so well designed, the angles are so bold, and the details are so elegant, 



rMilace oTCapnifola, near Ttome. 
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that it is one of the finest palaces in Italy ; and we may admire the 
ingenuity of the architect the more, because the pentagonal form is 
singularly unfavou^ble to architectural effect OKtemally^ or to com-, 
modious arrangemeifts inside, and the site also is such t^t from most 
points it looks mo high for its other dimensions. But all these defects 
have been overcome in a manner that maizes us regret that its architect 
was not more employed on the great works of his day. At St. Peter’s 
he only added the two small cupolas, one on each side of the dome, 
and made some slight i-epairs or improvements to the other great 
churches of Home. 

The fa 9 ade of the Collegio della Sapienza, built by Giacomo della 
Porta, in the year 1575, deserves to be quoted as one of the most suc- 
cessful of its class in Borne, showing how much may be effected by 
mere justness of proportion and elegance of detail, and as illustrating 
the value of a solid and unadorned basement to anything tlj^it can be 
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G2. Fa 9 ade of the Colluglo della Sapienza. From Lclaronilly. 

placed upon it. Unfortunately such examples aro rare, and the temp- 
tation to spread pilasters over such a surface has ruined half the facades 
of ItaV- 

Of a very different character to this is the Collegio Bomano, ttLe 
facade of which was built in the year 1582, by Bartolomeo Ammanati,' 
and which, though free from the defects of unmeaning Classicality, is 
designed in a style quite as unconstructive, and far more devoid of 
elegance ; the whole fut^ade being divided into gigantic panels, enclos- 
ing groups of windows, but neither representing the external con- 
s^uction nor internal arrangements. 

. ^^early the same criticism applies, though in a somewhat less 
iiejp^-to the great Borghese Palace, built from the designs of Martino 
^ elder, about the year 1590. Its courtyard, however, is 

well proportioned, and a favourable example of what in 
oases is the most pleasing as well as the most characteristic 
of^n Italian palace, though it is one that generally admits of 
less vey^e^ of design than any other part. In this instance however 
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th^ objection is obviated hy one side of the courtyard being an arcade, 
only two stories in height, and opening inlo the garden, affording a 
prospect of sctoio beauty and variety from the th^e other sides. 



as. Curillc of the Borgtaoao Palace. From Letaroullly. 


The Laterano Palace (Woodcuts No. 31 and 82), built from designs 
of Bominico Fontana,^ al^ut this period (1586), is little better than a 
bad copy of the Farnese ; the smaller scale of its parts, and the fact of 
the cornice being cut up by a range of small square windows inserted 
in the frieze, destroying entirely the massive dignity of its prototype. 

The Barberini Palace, in so far as size or richness of detail is con- 
cerned, is one of the most remarkable of the Boman palaces ; but iin* 
fortunately its architects were Carlo Maderno, Borromini,' and Bernini,' 
and it was commenced at a time (1624 to 1630) when Architec^re in 
. |k)me had already begun to decline, and caprice to take the place of the 
. simplicity of the school of Sangallo, or the purity of that of Vignola. 
Notwithstanding defects, both in design and detail, the dimensions of 
this palace are such as to give it an air of magnificence, and its broken 
outline also renders it more picturesque than most of those of Borne. 
It may also be added in* its praise, that each storey is carefully distin- 
guished by its own Order, and it has escaped the bad taste and bad 
grammar which Michael Angelo rendered fashionable. It may ^so 
be remarked that it possesses another merit in common with most of 
the Boman palaces, of being finished and complete all round. In 
Venice, as remarked above, even the best facades are generally only , 
appliqu^es; if the design be returned at all, it is only to the* extent of 
one, or at most only two bays round the coiner, and all the rest is 
mean and commonplace; This is a sad mistake in an ai'chitectiiral 
point of view, and detracts very con|jderaJ^ly from the beauty of the 

■ Bewn 1543; died 160f. ' Bora 1599 ; dietl 1007. ' hoin 1598; died tOgO^ 
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Venetian designs. At Romo, on the contrary, though no one fagade 
may be so rich as those of Venice, the ornament is spread much more 
equally over the whole, and the buildings acquire an immense degree 
of dignity and importance from having no moan parts anywhere visible. 



b4 View of the Baiberlnl Palace, Rome l^rum LttarouUly. 


It would be tedious to attempt to enumerate all the other palaces 
or civil buildings which continued to be elected at Rome during the 
feovoiiteenth and eighteenth conturies. Many aio lemaikablo for their 
size, boveial by the richness of their fagades, but none of them can be 
cousidbi ed either as objects worthy of admiration, or as models to be 
followed in designing otlierb. 

It will be well, therefoie (at first at least), to turn to the other cities 
of Italy which possebs buildings of the cailier peiiod of the Renaissance, 
ill Older that we may understand what leally were the aims of the 
archi^cts of the period, and see how far they succeeded in attaining 
to them* 

IV. — VlCKNZA. 

f Vioeiiza is ^ city dear to all admircis of the Renaissance stylo, not 
Wly birthplace of Palladio, but as containing by far the 

tn^ber, tts wall as the most celebrated productions of his 
glMiiiSi ^7* however, in Vicenza that these can 

be 8(^aTOlalb the greatest advantage, as, u^ortunately, most of them 
ihe of brick oouoealed under stucco, and are constructed with wooden 
architraves, and all the shams we blame so much in the Architecture 
of the present day. The qjlty, too, is now sunk into decay, and most 
of its palaces are deserted, so that the buildings themselves have an 
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air of diabby decay most destructive to architectural efiect» aud are iii 
consequence better studied in drawings, an^ in the numberless copies 
of them which exist in this and other countries on this side of the 
Alps. • 



l*wrt of Facade of tfae Tlcrw Palace, Viceiusa. From Palladio's ' Ardiltettura.' 


An illustration of the Valmarina Palace has already been given 
(page 28, Woodcut No. 7), as an exan^pife of Palladianism in excoss. 
Its defects, however, are even more apparent on the spot than in the 
drawings, inasmuch as it is situated on one side of % street eo narrow 
that it is impossible to get far enough away to obtain ^ 
it. An architect might be excused for exagg^ting hje^tailSi jf his. 
building were to be placed on one side of a very large, piaiesa, or at the' 
end of a very long vista ; but in a narrow street the details of a &oade 
ought to be designed almost as if for an interior — as thin^ wlmh 
must be seen near, and can only be grasped in detail. 

It is probable that the Tiene Palace owes its design, in part at least, 
to its proprietor. It is, however, alwaj^ puljjished in Palladio’s works, 
and generally quoted as one of his most sucoossful designs. All its 
parts are indeed goq4 themselves, but mey are put together in a 
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inannor by no moans liable to the architect. > The b^ement is 
rusticated with more than Herculean boldness; but when it is per^ 
oeived— which carmot be concealed — that it is only brick covered with 
stucco, the effect ii^ far from pleasing, and it is less so when it is 
considered fhal this Iremendous iiistication is only designed to support 
a range of delicate Corinthian pilasters. •Between these, however, are 
windows, rusticated with all the rudeness of the basement, but again, 
the whole is crowned by an entablature belonging to the Corinthian 
Order. Palladio’s taste redeems these incongruities to a certain extent, 
but it was inexcusable to use such a rustication with the materials 
employed, and still more so to combine a Corinthian Order with features 
so little in accordance with its delicate elegance. 

Internally the arrangement is better. The arcades of both stories 
are well proportioned and elegant, and though it would have been 
bettor if the attic could have been omitted, it is well kept jinder, and 
therefore as little obtrusive as could he expected. 



.Jff., y 5S 

Klvvatlon of Chiorlcate raliu:c, Vicenza. From raUadio^tf . 


It is seldom, however, tliat Palladio confined himself to a single 
Order in only one storey. In the Yalraarina and Barbarano it runs 
thrdugh two; and as in the court of the Carita ^ Venice we find in 
Porto Palace, that the court is snrrOuzikded by twenty, great columns 
Compete Order, supporting, at half their height, a gallery, on 
Corinthian pitastcrs stuck to their backs. A more common arrange- 
Pajjadio’s buildings was to place one Order above the other, 
la the jlkings of the Chicricate I^alace, whei*e both stand free, this is 
* cbmpal^tively' imobjectionable ; hut in the centi’e, where the upper 
Ord6r in. with windows, and consequently the solids are placed 

over the Voids, the effect is most unpleasing. At Vicenza this is, not- 
withstanding, oonsidere^ onO(-,of Palladio’s best designs, and has re- 
cently been put into a ^te of thorough repair, and appropriated as 
the museum and picture-gallery of the town. It is therefore seen as 
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Palladio Saengned and finished it, and the Te|ult is certainly very \in- 
wo^y of his fame. A building o{^n and weak at the angles, and 
solid in the centre, is always unsatisfactory, though the defect occurs 
in the Valmaiina and others of his designs ; hut when we add to this 
that the centre is full above, and weak below’, we liave probably 
enumerated all the worst elements that can well ho introduced into 
the arrangement of a design. Nothing, in fact, redeems this facade 
hut that exquisite proportion of parts, and tliat indefinable elegance of 
detail, which disarm the critic of Palladio’s works, and, in spite of 
the worst possible designs, still leave a pleasing impression on the 
mind of the spectator. 

Taking it all in all, the annexed design for tho Barhare\uo Palaco 
perhaps shows Palladio’s style to the best advantage. Tho proportion 
of tho Orders one to another is good, so is that of the solids to the voids, 
and tho whole has a palatial ornamental air, and with ns little false 
decoration as is perhaps ___ 

compatible with the style. 

Still it certainly would 
have been better if the 
figures 'over the pediments 
and the wreaths dependent 
from tho brackets had been 
omitted ; or, if more orna- 
ment was desired, panel- 
ling or paterae would have 
supplied their place as 
effectually and far more 
appropriately. 

One of this architect’s 
most admired designs is 
the Hotunda, or Yilla del 
Capra, in tho neighbour- 
hood of this city. It is a 
^;ft. eaf^ 
way, 'with a lUfeessed por- 
tico on each face, of tho 
Ionic order, and enclosing 
a domical apart^nt of 
30 ft. diameter^ ih'the cen- 
tre. It is perhaps tho 
most classical and temple- 
like design ever applied 
to Domestic Architecture, or. narbarano PlKlace.! Vlccnza. FromT^lladlo*ii'4nbtt«ttura.' 
and has in consequence 

been so much admired that in this country it has been repeated four 
or five times over, and copies, more or less exact, are found in every 


* The exterior of the Porto Palace is almost Wentiral wifh this, except that the lower Order 
is omitted. « ^ 
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6R. Villa del Capra, near Vicenza. From Palladio. 

country of Europe. It certainly is not suited to domestic purposes, 
especially in northern climes ; but there is a charm about it which it is 
impossible to deny, and it possesses as few oifences against constructive 
I>roi)riety as any design of the sort which has yet been produced, and 
may safely be regarded as one of the most successful efforts of this 
aiUnitcct’s genius. Its situation, too, is such as almost to excuse it 
from the claargo of affectation in applying Temple Architecture to 
domestic purposes, for it stands on a rounded grassy knoll, seen from 
below on all sides, and fits most gracefully to its situation. Anything 
less regular or less monumental would have been out of place there, 
but the copies of it that exist in this country have none of them this • 
excuse, and without such a site a four-porticoed house must always be 
more or loss an anomaly. 

If we take into consideration the difficulties Palladio had to en- 
counter, wo must feel that he showed even more talent in the manner 
in i^hich ho rebuilt the arcades rpundthe Mediaeval basilica of his 
native city than he displayed in works already noticed. In order to 
understand what he bed to do it is nooeesoij^,^ (^t a glance at 
the basilica of Padua, Which still retahis its poinfed-mhSd arcades f 
and if wo compare WC' shall see at once not only how success- 

fully Palladio adapt^^*^ mode of decoration to the old form, but 
why the Italiins jo jlUingly and so’ enthusiasjiclBiy^abandoned their 
^ediasval We, i;s| ic^!Rde of the Alps, 

ha^not for our Gothic was an elega^^'ahd'^rfect style, 

theirs an ih^mplete and clumsy borrowing from the nortiiem nations. 
Bo] mn<j^ is tliis the case, that oven now the veriest fanatica for 
Hedissyti Art must admit the superiority of the external appearance 
^erfihe Vdoeutihe over the Paduan basilica as they now stand. 

One tbe great difficulties Palladio had to contend with was that 
he was obliged to mi^e one opening of his arcade correspond with two 
openings of the hall. Tl^s obkged him to widen his arcades more than 
was quite desirable, butf as they had nothing to carry beyond their 
own weight, this is oomparatively of little consequence ; and by break- 
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ing tho entablature over his jmncipal Order, he showed that it had 
really no work to do. This spreading of the seven central arcades 
enabled him to contract tho angle ones, so as to accentuate and give 
strength exactly where it was wanted, and so to take off all that 
appearance of weakness, which, as noted above, is so common a fault 
in his designs, and makes the pains he has taken to avoid it hero all 
the more remai’kable. 

Had Palladio done nothing else than this arcade, his fame would 
have stood higher than it does, and justly so ; for, take it all in all, it 
is perhaps not too nviich to say that what he added to this groal^hall 
is the happiest adaptation of Cla$8i^^ Art to modern purposes which 
, has yet b^n and, th^gh not faultless, it is on the 

whole less*^ op^ to animadve^on than any ,^sign of modem times. 

If, indeed, all Palladio’e designs as .l^utiful and as appro- 
priate as this, we should h$ve little famt^ either with the stylo 

he adopted or ^ g^qjle of applying it. But , he imposed on 

hiimself, or Fa||wi&^1bis imphsod no human 

ingenuity edt^M^^coessfully perform it was to ai il|ii| j ^j |ie Temple 
Architecture of an extinct civilisation to the Ecclesiastical, the Muni' 
cipal, and Domestic Architecture of his own time. That ho failed is 
not to he wondered at; on the contrary, he desen'es all praise for the.: 
extent to which he did succeed. We are always pleased in his workit* 
by the evidence of a refined and cultivated mind, joined with 
innate perception of proportion and fitness which constitute the areni- 
tectural faculty. We never see in them the^broken pediments or <^n- 
toi*ted mouldings of Michael Angelo, or the unstmetural caprices of ^ 
Borromini or Quarifii. Every feature and every moulding is 
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apparently for the purpose for which it was designed, and always with 
elegance ; and generally the solids are so well proportioned to the 
voids that the stohility seems perfect, and the proportions of the 
masses are also genbrally well balanced. Against all this we have to 
remark that in nine cases out of ten the construction is one thing, 
the ornamentation totally distinct from*it. lliis, it is true, was an 
inherent part of the problem, but, whore it exists, true and satisfactory 
Architecture is impossible. Tliis was not the case with the early 
Florentine or the early Boman Art, but it became so wherever the 
Orders were used to the extent and with tho importance which 
Palladio gave them, and which, in fact, is the cause of all the defects 
of his architectuio, and of that of his school. 

V. — Genoa. 

No city of Italy is more favourably situated for architectural dis- 
play than Genoa, and, had its advantages been properly availed of, 
iiotliing would have hcen finer than the amphitheatre of palaces which 
might have arisen around her hay. Unfortunately, those which do 
line its shores and are seen from tho sea are all the older and less 
ornamental buildings, which have in modem times been dieadfully 
mutilated and disfigured ; first to widen the quay, and next to convert 
them into hotels and to other utilitarian uses, to which they are now 
almost without exception applied. 

No twt) places in Italy form so marked a contrast in all their prin- 
cipal features as tho rival cities of Venice and Genoa. In the first all 
is flat and levelled by tho water-line of her streets ; the other hardly 
possesses a foot of level ground, and half the streets are impassable for 
carriages, from their steepness. In Venice all is silence and decay ; in 
Genoa all is bustlS and noise.; and tho traveller has difficulty in 
preventing himself being mn over in tho principal streets— just wide 
01101*^1 for two carriages to pass, «ind not sufficiently so to allow 
trottoirs to be abstracted from carriage-way. Th^ Arcbitect^e of 
tho two cities is even Tjanioa'ls of 

Medimvul palaces of most romantic intei^st ; Genoa haslet on© worthy 
of notice. AVhen Venice adopted the Ilenaissance style, she used it 
with an aristocratic elegance that relieves even its most fantastic forms 
in the worst age. In Genoa there is a pretentious parvenu vulgarity 

eveh the best examples,' which offends in spite of considerable 
amhitectural, merit. Their size, their grandeur, and their grouping 
may (oroe us to admire the palaces of Genoa ; but for real beauty, or 
arcmite^i^ral propriety of design, they will not stand a moment’s com- 
ji pori^iLyrith the contemporary or earlier palaces of Florence, Borne, 
Venice. 

, The tine palatial magnificence of the city is confined to a range 
of narrow streets at the back of the town — the Strade Balbi, Nuova, 
and Nuoeissimo^— which ?in tMb sixteenth century were added to it. 
These, with the exception of one or two small, confined Piazzi, com- 
prise all that Genoa is most celebrated for; and, though the palaces 
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situated in these places are not perhaps 'wor^y of all the praise that 
has been lavished on them, they form a splendid group, and have a 
local individuality and character which render them an interoBting 
study when considered in juxtaposition with the other cities whose 
buildings have just been alluded to. * * 

Galeasso Alessi,* who was the architect of nine-tenths of the most 
remarkable buildings of Genoa, had none of the olassical elegance of his 
contemporaries Palladio and Vignola ; but his style was also free from 
the incongruities which their blind admiration of the antique induced 
them sometimes to introduce into their designs. Being, on the other 
hand, much more of an architect and less of a painter than Michael 
Angelo, he never fell into those unoonstructive absurdities lyhich dis- 
figure all the buildings of that great mai^ He never ran gigai^tic 
pilasters through two or three stones, and then stuck attics on the top 
of them, so as to falsify the constniction of the whole. 

The real merit of the Genoese palaces is that they really ai*e 
what they seem. If pilastei-s are used, they ai*e mere decorations. 
Pillars are never introduced when not wanted; and, above all, the 
comice, is always the principal feature of the design, and alwaj^s at 
the top of the wall — attics being almost unknown in Genoa; and 
windows are only introduced when and whei^e they are wanted. With 
these elements it is difficult to fail; and Alessi.only wanted a little 
more elegance in designing his details, and a little bettor material to 
work with, inaorder to liave attained a great success. The last men- 
tioned is in fact one of the principal defects of the Genoese buildings, 
though not the fault of the architect ; for, though it is usual for toiii ists 
to talk glibly of the marble palaces of Genoa, it is a melancholy fact 
that, except some of the black and white mediaeval edifices, there is 
not a single facade in the city built wholly of that material. 

About one-tliird of the Genoese palaces are plain buildings of rubble 
masonry, covered with stucco — the windows without dressings, and the 
facade with scarcely an ornamental feature except the porch aqd the 
cqmiceB* The intentioii w|^;3iot only to paint the architebtiiml 
mquldix^ tho to ^i^l^escoes between them. This has 

been done ij^^iaany kitoe it is so completely washed 

off that it is difficult to detect the traces of it ; in some it exists in so 
faded a condition that the "subject oaif hardly bo made out ; and in 
others it flares forth in all the staring vulgarity of pretentious newness. 

One of the best examples of this sf^te is the Palazzo Durazzo in 
the Strada Balbi. It is veiy doubtful whether its painting was ei^r 
carried out, and it certainly is better without it. To make a building 
of this class effective requires considerable dimensions, the openings 
large and as few as possible, and a cornice of bold projection ; but with 
these elements it may be both grand and beautiful, and poss<»s all thl^^ 
principal requirements of architectural excellence. Though as plaih 
and devoid of ornament as it is almost possible for any design to be, 
this one is as effective and as pleasing^as aqy palace in the city. 


» Born 1500; died 1572. 
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70. DunizEO ralaet), Genoa. From Gauthipr. Scale 60 feet to 1 inch. 


In a second class all tlie ornaments that were painted in the first 
aro carried out in stucco ; which is certainly an improvement on paint, 
but, in the hands of Galeasso Alessi, is frequently offensive from its vul- 
garity, though fortunately not from its want of constructive propriety. 

The Municipalita in the Strada Nuova, formerly the Palazzo Tursi 
Doria, is the most admired example of this. The dimensions of this 
and the Diirazzo Palace are very nearly identical ; their extent, 
measured from the extremities of the wings, being about 200 feet, 



t^ir height 85 fc^t, and their design is also very similar; but the 
ornaments of the lUlunioipalita give it a striking effect of richness and 
gi'andeur, which is considerably aided by the narrowness of the street, 
, or ^lath^ which it is situated. 

In a el^ the dressings of the windows and doorways, and in 
a few eve4 string courses, are of marble ; but the expense of the 
material h& apparently induced the architects who have used it so to 
pare down the projections that, instead of being an advantage, the 
buildings in Which it is enfploy<9d are the least satisfactory of dl. It 
^may be added that a great^deal that looks like marble at first sight is 
in reality merely paint, and by no moans well donft. 
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Taken hy itself, the most magnihoent o{ the palaces of Genoa is 
that formerly known as the Durazzo (Maroello), now the Boyal Palace, 
with a fa 9 adG in the Strada Balhi 300 ft. in length. , Its style is similar 
to that of the Mnnicipalita (VVoodont No. 71), hiit its height, about 
75 ft., is hardly sufficient to its length, and Would hot be so if it 


could over be seen in 
front; but, being, as 
usual, in a narrow 
street, this defect is 
not apparent. Its de- 
tails are all designed 
on the largest scale, 
and the comiK)sition of 
the whole facade so 
bold, and, it must be 
added, so honest, that 
the effect is on the 
whole satisfactory. 

The. Ducal IWaco 
was almost entirely re- 
built after the fire in 
the year 1778, and may 
be considered as mom 
French than Italian in 
design. It is, howeTcr, 
a very elegant build- 
ing, though most of its 
pillars are only painted 
marble. Its great hall 
is the finest room in the 
city. 

One of Alessi’s prin- 
cipal works is the Ca- 
r^ Palace, one of the^, 
largest, and generally 
coalsidered one of the 
handkomest in Genoa, 



Part of Fa^te of GArega Pfllaoe, Genoa. From Oauthler. 


the fa 9 ade being a 

square of about 93 ft. in width and height, but divid^ into seven stori^ 
externally, three being in the basement, two under tne lower Order, one 
under the next, and the last between the consoles of the comice. Only 
the architrave of the lower Order is left between the two, and the whole 
decoration is so evidently applied only to cover a space with^which it 
has no constructive affinity, that the effect is very unsatisfactory. 

The Sauli Palace, said to be by the same architect, is more pleasing, 
as it consists in the garden front of two well-defined stories ornamented 
with Orders, with arches between. On Ihe lo^er storey are Doric pillars, 
and a rich frieze crowns the upper or Corinthian order. Towards the 
street there is considerable ability displayed in the way the 
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block is kept back, and thq courtyard with its two wings thrown forward 
to the front. There is in fact more light and shade, and more Tariety 
of design, in this palace than in any in Genoa ; and, if its details were 
a little more pure, it might challenge comjmrison in some respects with 
any in Italy. •The same architect built the Lercari, Grimaldi, and 
Justiniani Palaces, and, in fact, hax)peiitng to live at a moment of 
unwonted prosperity, and when^^reat extension of the city was taking 
place in the direction of the Strode Balbi and Nuova, he has left his 
mark more essentially on the place than any of his successors. 

In addition to other x^eculiaritics it may be mentioned that manj^ of 
the greater i)alaces of the city are painted red ; some green, some blue, 
and a great many yellow. All this produces in that climate a rich and 
sparkling effect, very taking at first sight; though it can hardly be 
denied that using coloured materials must bo a more legitimate mode 
of producing an architectural effect than merely x>ainting the mouldings 
on plaster. The fact is that the imposing appearance of these palaces 
is mainly duo to the situations in which they are found. Nothing can 
well be more startling than to see six, eight, or ton gi*eat palaces, each 
standing separately, in a street barely 30 ft. in width, or to find in 
narrow lanes and small coui'ts, great palatial masses six and seven 
stories in height, covered with ornament, and crowned by massive 
cornices, which you stand so close beneath that their effect is doubled 
by the angle hnder which they are soon. 

By far the most beautiful feature of the greater palaces of Genoa is 
their courtyards, though these, architecturally, consist of nothing but 
ranges of arcades, resting on attenuated Doric pillars. These are 
generally of marble, sometimes grouped in pairs, and too frequently 
with a block of an entablature over each under the si)ringing of the 
arch ; but, notwithstanding these defects, a cloistered court is always 
and inevitably pleasing, even iPnot beautiful in detail, and, if com- 
bined with gardens and scenery beyoyd, which is generally the case in 
this odty, the effect, as seen from the streets, is so poetic as to disarm 
eriticisin. All that dare to be said is that, beautiful as they are, with 
a little more taste and judgment they might have been ten times more 
so than they are now. 

A more pleasing class of design than the greater buildings just 
described are the smaller palaces, such as the Balbi, Mari, and little 
Brignola, each with seven windows in front, three recessed in the 
centre, and two in each wing, in the two first named x^^ojecting in 
front of the centre, and carried only to the height of the principal 
storey, and, consequently, with a terrace roof; but, whether so used 
or DQt, the whole forms a most pleasing composition, peculiar to Genoa, 
and exlij^itir^her style of Architecture under its most pleasing aspect. 
But eve^ these are not such as would escape criticism elsewhere, or 
would bo ^lerated if erected at the present day. 

* Tatdxi^ it altogether, the study of the Palatial ^Architecture of 
Gei^ is aa instructive as that of any other city of Italy, though 
neiu^ so beautiful nor 6 q» interesting as that of several others. The 
Genoese palaces are remarkable, firot, for their skse, and the largeness 
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of their parts — qualities which are immensely exaggerated by the 
narro\yno88 of the streets and courts in which they are situated. They 
have also the immense adA’antage of standing free, each by itself, but 
still in close proximity to the next: thus the grouping produces an 
effect of magnificence in the whole which adds to the impoiiance of 
each ; and they are also, as a rule, free from any attempt to imitate 
or ropioduce classical or any other m<idels. 

Against those must bo placed tbo badness of tlie material, the 
coarseness and frequently the incongruity of the details, and that 
sometimes their architecture is either only painted in, or accentuated 
by paint, with a crudeness very closely apx>roachiiig to vulgarity. If 
in addition to these defects the “ Or^rs ” had been allowed to govern 
the designs to the extent they were made to do so in other cities, the 
effect would have been most painful; but because they are palaces, 
and palaces only, and because their windows, their doors, andj^above 
all, their cornices, are in their right places, and in due subordination 
to one another, all these defecta are overlooked, and the impression 
tlie Genoese palaces generally produce is one of almost unmitigated 
admiration. 


VL — Mantua. 

The Palazzo del Te has acquired such celebrity that it is im- 
possible to pass it over in a history of Architecture ; but no building 
over less merited its fame than it does. Originally it was intended as 
a stable, or rather as a sort of hunting-box outside the walls of Mantua ; 
and Qiulio Bomano was employed, most appropriately, by the Mar- 
quis Frederigo Gonzaga, to paint portraits of his favourite horses on 
the walls of the only large apartment the building then possessed 
The Marquis was, it seems, so pleasdd with the result of the expeiio 
ment, that the palace was extended to what we now see it, and all the , 
principal rooms adohied with frescoes by Giulio or his pupils. Tl|p^b 
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these are as vulgar as most of the productions of this overrated firtii^ 
it may be that they entitle the building to some of the m#feoriety it has 
acquired ; but its aix^itectiire ceiiainly is such that, if found elsewhere, 


and under another no one would turn to look at it. 

llic building is nearly a square, externally 180 ft. by 186 ft., and 
30 ft. in height to the top of the comice. • It is rusticated tnroughout 
in coarse stucco, and, besides this, its only ornament consists in a range 
of mean Doric pilasters, spread sparsely over the suiface, and sur- 
mounted by a Doric entablature of very ordinary design. Between 
these pilasters are two ranges of windows, the lower ones of fair 
dimensions, and, above these, a range of square attic-looking openings. 
Throughout half the palace these last are mere shams, the principal 
rooms occupying the whole height of the building, where one range 
consequently only was required, and had it been adopted might have 
given a dignity to the design, in which it is now so sadly deficient. 

Internally, the building surrounds a court of the same design, about 
1 20 ft. square, fi*om which a loggia leads, across a bridge, into a garden 
with architectural embellishments. This loggia is in fact the only 
architectural featui’e of any merit in the whole building. Its propor- 
tions arc good, its ornaments well designed, and the colours judiciously 
applied, but it is very small, and only in stucco. The charm of the 
palace, in so far as Architecture is concerned, depends on the coffering 
and colouring of the ceilings, which display an amount of design, and 
of fancy combined with elegance, seldom seen elsewhere, and conse- 
quently worthy of all praise, but they will not stiffice to redeem the 
building from the reproach of being, externally at least, of the tamest 
commonplace os an architectural design. If we assume that painting 
is the proper mode of ornamenting interiors, it is the painter, not the 
architect, that must decide how ^ this is or is not a successful speci- 
inen of the art. But this doesimt affect the criticism that may be 
applied to the exterior, which is only coarsely yellow- washed, and 
is not entitled to the admiration generally bestowed upon it by those 
who admire the works of the painter in the halls it encloses. 

If Qiulio Itomano was forced to tame his fancies in the design of 
this structure, ho gave full rein to them in the design of the facade 
of the Palazzo C^olloredo in this city, which he adorned with gigantic 
caryatides, of the vulgarest and most fantastic design conceivable. 
Nothing that Michael Angelo ever did was so exaggemted as this. 
Wilh all his faults, he never employed great grotesque figures in 
stucco as a means of producing an effect appropriate to a nobleman’s 
palace in the streets of a city. 


When ihch things were done so early in the age of the Eenaissance^ 
but feel grateful to Palladio, and others of his school, for 
Art within tlie hounds of moderation ; for, however tame 
dMip may be, the worst of them is better than such a 

nightmare vujllga:i^%s^ we find in this and some other of designs 
of the early ptet of century. , " ‘ 


Romiuio died in 1546. 
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' Daring the whole of the Benaissanoe period Milan continued to be ; 
one of the most important and richest cities of Italy ; perhaps ^ 

even relatively more so than during the Mediinvalf period, during 
which, hi^ever, she was able to erect the finest Gothic church in 
Italy. Yet, strange to say, there is scarcely any aity in that country 
so deficient in examples of architectural magnificence as Milan con- 
tinued to be during the whole of this period. She produced no archi- 
tect, gave fame or name to none, and does not possess any specimens 
of Renaissance Art on which we dwell with pleasure, or love to quote, 
as calling up reminiscences of beauty ; the one obvious exception to 
this being the great court of the Ospidale Grande, which is one of 
the most remarkable buildings of its class of that, or indeed of any age. 



T4. Great Oeart of the Hospital at Milan, from a Photograph. 


It was commenced in tbo year 1456, by Francesco Sforza, and his 
wife Bianca, nearly on the scale on which we now sec it compfet^d* 
but they only lived to finish the northern wing, consistiiffe 
courto comprised in a square, of about 340 ft. each way. ConsidoiSig 
the age aC* which it was erected, the design is much more Medimval than 
might be expected, especially from a ^gloreq^m^^^hitect like Filarete, 
who was its author. All the external pointed, and 

adorned with quasigi0k>tbic mouldings, and the arcad^that 
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surround the courts partake much more of Medimval than they do of 
Benaissanco design. They are so built up now, and so disfigured by 
..additions, that it is difficult to judge of their effect, but enough can 
^ still be made out to show that, when new, these courts must have been 
as appropriate to thehr purposes as they were effective in an architec- 
tural point of view. c 

To the northern face of this block Bramante added a portico or 
corridor of the Tonic order, bearing arches, and he may either have 
added a portion of tlic upper corridor, or at least left the design for it ; 
but there the matter rested till the year 1G21, when, a large sum of 
money having boon loft to the charity by a Dr. Carcano, the architect 
Bichini was employed to erect the central court. With a degree of 
taste and modesty as commendable as it is unusual, he resolved to 
complete Bramante’s design round the three other sides, and tliis is 
done so literally that, except the window-dressings and some other 
details, in which wo detect the seventeenth century, the whole design 
of the court may be ascribed to Bramante. It is by far the finest thing 
of its kind in Italy. In Spain there are some that equal, if they do not 
surpass it ; but, except the court of the Venetian Palace at Borne, and 
one or two other less important examples, there is really nothing to 
compare with it in Italy. 

The dimensions of this court are 243 ft. by 220, from one face of 
the colonnade to the other, and it possesses nineteen arches on the one 
side and twenty-one on the other; these dimensions being almost 
greater than the design can well sustain. Its great beauty, however, 
consists in the proportion of the two superimposed colonnades one to 
another, and of all the parts to the work they have to perform. The 
effect is due, even more than this, to the amount and exquisite beauty 
of the. details with which the whole is covered, and its great crowning 
cornice is perhaps, for the situation it occupies, the most successful 
instance of design of this ago which Italy possesses. In a smaller court 
such {\ cornice would be too deep and too bold, but here its propor- 
tions* are as near perfection as can well bo conceived, and all its 
details form a triumph of the art of design. 

llio external facade towards the street was added at the same time, 
and, by a singularity fouiM nowhere else, the pointed arches of 
Filarete's design were repeated here, with only such modifications of 
detail as it is difficult to detect, but, strange to say, they are encased in a 
design which bespeaks most unmistakably the date of the seventeenth 
dfeutury, to which it belongs. The effect of this is not so unplcasing 
as might be expected from this incongruity of ports, though it might 
have beete bettor had they been brought a little more into harmony, 

T]^.,1ldiird' portion of the Hospital has been completed in more 
ino4Wti 4i&998, and |n a . stylo so utterly tame and tasteless that it could 

be found, in Milan of all Italian cities. 

VHAmohg,,||^ l^aces of this city,' the most oi4'ginal, if not the most 
boj^tiful, of the age to w|iioh .belongs, is the Casa Botta,^ opposite 

^ Snid to be designed by Leone Leoni, otherwise known ae t|;e Cnvaliere ATetino. 
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the Scala, and now used as the Cnstom>houBe. The principal facade 
is 4ivided into three well-defined stories, and ornamented with pilasters, 
and a profusion of decoration, not certainly in the best taste, but never 
offensively vulgar and unconstructional. Its pecuiLiarity is that it looks 
more like our Elizabethan, or as if erected in whld^ might be called tho 
Heidelberg style, it has so ^itle affinity with the principal contempo- 
rary works in Italian cities. The courtyard is eqtftBly overdone with 
ornament, but the whole is singularly pictui*esque, and so free from 
errors of design, that wo can forgive a little tendency towards the 
grotesque in a country where tameness and classicality are the beset- 
ting sins of the designers. 

The Brera possesses some good points of design, but is indebted to 
its size more than to any other cause for its effect ; and the Broletto, 
or Palazzo della Citta, exhibits some pleasing bits of detail. It is an 
early specimen of the Renaissance style, but is too small, and too 
confined in situation, to display much architectural grandeur, so that 
all it attains to is a certain amount of pieturesqueness, which is 
seldom wanting in buildings of its ago. Tho Royal and Archbishop’s 
Palaces, which occupy the whole of tho south side of tho piazza in 
which the Cathedral stands, and the new buildings which form its 
eastern side, arc all largo enough, and with a sufficiency of oinament, 
to make them important in an architectural point of view, but aro of 
such commonplace design as to bo unworthy of notice. In almost any 
other city of Italy they would have arrested attention, but Milan was 
either too German, or at all events too inartistic, to bo able to avail 
herself of her opportunities. 

VIII. — TuniN, Naples, &c. 

Turin possesses little that need arrest tho student of Architecture as 
a fine art. One of her earliest architects was Guarini,^ a man who 
out-Heroded Borromini in the theatrical stylo of his art, and ^ways 
sought to produce effects which might startle and sometimes f)leasc 
on tho stage, but which are absolutely destructive when applied to so 
permanent an art as that of Architooturo. Ho was succcodod by Ivara 
and Vanvitelli, men with as little feeling for Art as can well be 
imagined, but whose good fortune it wHiS to live in an ago when the 
art was at its lowest ebb — so low that their productions were univer- 
sally admired by their contemporaries, and they were consequently 
every whoro employed. • 

The Caserta Palace at Naples was erected by tho latter, who hud 
there such an opportunity as had not fallen to any architect in Italy of 
his day, it being the largest and most nobly decorated palace executed 
in that country since the Renaissance. The building ^oodcut 
No. 75) was commenced in 1752, and is an immense rectangle, 766 ft. 
long by 500 ft. widei^and 125 ft. high from the ground to the top of 
the balustrade. At es/oh angle thm^is a gquare pavilion, and a bijgb 


^ * Born 1624; died 1683. 
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dome crowiia the centre, but so placed as not to bo seen externally, 
except at a distance. The design is perfectly uniform throiigbout, 
and consists of a rusticated basement, including two stories of windows 
and a sunk storey. Above this is an interminable range of Ionic 
pilasters, with two stories of large windows between each pair, and a 
smaller range in the frieze. The fa 5 adcs are only broken by very 
slight projections in the centre and at the ends, which, however, are 
hardly sufficient to destroy the painful monotony of the whole design. 
The best ])art of the arrangement is that the centre is divided into 
four, equal courts by two ranges of buildings containing the state 
aparVincnts, which are thus arranged not only with great convenience, 
but with very considerable architectural efiect, internally ; and a little 
more art would have made the courts themselves pleasing and effective. 
As a whole it is perhaps better than the Esenrial, but otherwise it ia-as* 
tamo and uninteresting a design as any city in Europe can well show, 
and a painful illustration of how the art bad fallen in Italy at the time 
of its erection. 


IX. — Concussion. 

The cessation of intellectual activity which has been the sad 
of orantry 4hat first spread the light of art and literatui*e over 
tl^"!OOni|^,ni^ has prevented the Italians from i^aohing that 

BQooh!l the Kenaissance which may be conveniently ^jlstin- 

guished^W the Bovival.^ With the rarest possible exceptions, they 
have iSysver added poi^coes, borrowed literally from ancient temples, 
to thetr houses or public Iniildings. Whatever the faults of their style 
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may bave been, they never committed the a|MEnirdity of cutting a elioe 
off one old building and planting it in front of a new one, wholly 
irrespective of either its use Or appropriateness, ^Though they used 
the Orders everywhere, they were the Italim||0jkiiftvihe liatin Orders ; 
and, though even these seldom exactly tMb construction, 

they were aJ'ways interwoven with it, and prel^^l^ at least, to repre* 
sent it. They were, consequently, in Italy, far lehs^ offensive than the 
great unmeaning porticoes with .which we in England seek to adorn 
our churches, our palaces, and our civil buildings. Neither have the 
Italians ever attempted such a llevival as the Madeleine or the Walhalla, 
and, generally speaking, the revival of Greek Art, which at one time 
was so &shionable with us and the Germans, is utterly unknown to 
them. Whether freed Italy is to pass through this stage of Art, yet 
remains to be seen. Let us hope she will benefit by the experience of 
the other countries of Europe, and that she may also escape the Gothic 
mania, which is proving so fatal to real progress in Art. This, indeed, 

' she may probably do, as she has no Medimval style of her own of which 
she has any great reason to be proud ; unless, indeed, it should happen, 
by one of those caprices which are only too common in Art when once 
it swerves from the true path, into mere copying, that the Italians 
should take it into their heads to bon'ow a French or English style, in 
return for the strange specimens of bad Art we aiu now importing so 
freely from Italy. 

If the Italians remain true to themselves, no nation in Europe has 
so fine a chance of attaining perfection in Architectural Ait. Though 
the “ Orders ** may not be applicable to all purposes of civil or ooclo- 
siastical buildings, they are at least thq native products of*tbe Italian 
soil ; they are suited to the climate, and arc hallowed by the associatiuns 
of the land, but they are not the only elements of the art to which they 
belong, llie misfortune of Italian Architecture was that its profe^rs 
in the sixteenth century studied the remains of the temples — tlie 
domestic and civil buildings had nearly all disappeared — till^they 
became pedants in their art, and enthusiastic for the 4 octrinSs of 
Vitruvius, whose want of knowledge and of true feeling for his art has 
rendered his influence so disastrous wherever it has been felt. The 
^jDOBLsequence was, that they not only prescribed the use of columns 
for all places and purposes, but fixed their proportions and the exact 
foim of their details by canons which no one has since dared to dispute. 
All real invention was thus put a stop to, and originality could only 
be attained in the design of Mrindow-fiames or panellings, and minoif 
ornaments, which were turned over to the tender Uiiercios of men 
who, freed from the wholesome check of constructive nccessit3% sought 
to produce effects by the most unocmtrolled wildness of decorative 
absurdity^ ' 

only to go back to the inspirations which characterite 
the Hhe fifteenth and the dawn of the sixteenth centuiy,. to 

base upon them a style which will ^e asjbeautiful as it would^ Be 
appropriate to her. wants and her climate. ^ If she will only attenpt , 
to revive the tiaditiqps of the great age which is hallowed ly 

K 
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memories of Leonardo d§ Vinci and Raphael, of Bramante, Sangallo, 
and even of Michael Angelo, she cannot go wrong. These men erred 
occasionally from ipexperienoe, and because the system under which 
the art was conducted ip their days was such as to render success 
impossible ; but their aspirations were right, and there was an impress 
of nobleness on their works which has not since been surpassed. 

Since their time the history of Italian Art may be summed up in a 
few words. During the fifteenth century it was original, appropriate, 
and grand ; during the sixteenth it became correct and elegant, though 
too often also tinctured with pedantry ; and in the seventeenth it broke 
out into caprice and affectation, till it became as bizarre as it was 
tasteless. During the eighteenth it sank down to a uniform level of 
timid mediocrity, as devoid of life as it is of art. In the present 
century it has boon, if anything, French. But now that the country 
is again a nation, and has a future before it, it remains to be seen 
what her Art will become. If the Italians are capable of freedom, and 
of national greatness, their Architecture cannot fail to be a reflex of 
whatever is groat or good in their character or institutions. 
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Fenllimnd and Isabella 1474 

Fall.of Granada .. 1492 

Charles 1 1616 

I'hUlpll 1656 

Philip Jll 1698 

Philip lY 1621 


Charles II 1666 

Philip V ITOOj^ 

Ferdinand VI 1146 

Charles 111 1766 

Charles IV 1768 

Joseph Napoleon 1806 


The difficulties which are met at eveiy turn, when attempting to 
acquire correct information with regard to the Medieeval antiquities of 
Spain, ^re increased tenfold when we come to examine the history of 
the Kenaissanoe styles. The truth seems to be that up to a very I'ecent 
period all architectural travellers in Spain were so fascinated by the 
elegance and picturesqueness of the Moorish remains of Granada and 
Seville, or Cordova, that they could not be persuaded to look beyond ; 
and book after book, frequently most superbly illusiiuted, was pub- 
lished, not only in English and French, but even in Spanish, to illus- 
trate these fascinating productions. By degrees the subject has been 
worn threadbare ; and it has also been discovered that at Cairo, and 
throughout Anatolia, Persia, and India, there are examples in the same 
style far purer and far more worthy of study than the plaster glories of 
the Spanish Moors. The result of this has been that recently some 
attention has been paid — though only in a careless, sketchy way — ^to 
the Mediaeval antiquities of the country; and with the materials^now 
available a tolerably correct judgment may be formed, not only as to 
the extent, hut as to the principal charaotoi'istics of the Gothic buildings 
in the Peninsula ; it will however be many years before this mine is 
. sufficiently worked out to indued explorore to turn their attention to the 
very unfashionable styles of the Benidi&ance. No traveller has yet 
visited Spain who had sufficient knowledge of Architecture to enable 
him to discriminate between was good and what bad, orwhq 
had sufficiently enlarged views on the subject to enable him to appre- 
ciate the relative value of the different styles of Art now found in the 
country. We have hooks in abundance on the glories of the Alhambra 
and of Moorish Art generally—we have latterly had some fine bursts of 
enthusiasiii about the Cid, and GU>thic Art in Spain — but for the Kensis- 
sanoe ^ left to the prosy tw^dle of Ponz or the diy text of Caen 
Bmr^udex^ which, though eminently useful to those who have the 
buildings before their eyes, are worthless, froth their deficiency in illus- 
trations, for the purposes of stay-at-home explorers. Perhaps it ‘may . 
be that there are goad treasons for this indifference. It may he 

^ K 2 
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the Spaniards themselves»aro as inartistic as they are deficient in some 
more important qualities. The Moors, who occupied th^ souths were, 
we know, eminently artistic in idl they did; so were some of the 
* northern natiops, who penetrated across the Pyrenees in the early 
centuries of the C*hristian era, and occupied the Asturias and Old 
Castile ; but as the one race was expellocf and the other absorbed, tl# 
Iberian element again came to the sin face, and, as it predominated. Art 
seems to have died out under the depressing influences of exclusiTe- 
nesB and bigotry. Were the Iberians Semitic ? — or did they belong to 
some even harder or less artistic race ? 

Whatever the cause, tlic result is nearly certain that, in so far aa 
the Renaissance is concerned, it is only the first burst of it that is 
really worthy of much attention. The first symptoms of the new style 
displayed themKolves during that period of exultation and of pride 
that followed on the fall of Granada, and the union of ail Spain under 
the glorious tutelage of Ferdinand and Isabella. It continued to 
flourish till nearly the death of Charles V., a period during which 
Spain, from her discoveiy of the New World, and the position of her 
monarchs ns the greatest sovereigns of Europe, combined with the 
energy of the gi'eat men who then illustrated her councils, stood for- 
ward practically as the leading nation of Europe. The enthusiasm 
and exultation of the first half of the sixteenth century are well ex- 
pressed in the buildings of that ago, but they perished under the iron 
nile of Philip II. During the reign of this monarch nothing was 
thought of by him but the extension of his dominions, by whatever 
moans this might be attained. The priesthood were bent on the acqui- 
sition of that power which the intolerance of the Spanish character 
and the dread of innovation enabled them to accumulate, and the laity 
wore engrossed in the pursuit of those i-iches which the discovery of 
the New World had opened up to them. Art was not likely to flourish 
in a nation so occupied; and the cold academical pr^uctions of 
Tloriy^ra are only too true a reflection of the small fraction of the 
national mind tlmt could be spared for such purposes. What Palladio 
and Vignola did for Italian Art, Herrera* did for Spanish, but without 
the gentleness and elegance which characterised the works of these 
two architects. However grand or rich his works may be, there is no ’ 
human interest in them; and it is hardly to be wondered at that 
tourists look with indifference on their cold formality. The Spaniards 
themselves soon tired of it, and in the seventeenth century broke out 
into a wildness of style which out-Horods the absurdities of Borromini, 
or the most meretricious examples of the Louis Quatbrze style. The 
fiorms tken^used were such as are now relegated to the carver and 
gilder, smd^no sin^e instance of anything like grandeur of conception 
can be 'qnufed. ' ‘ ^ 

The %«idaids distinguish those three epochs by calling the first 
the Plateresoo, or silversmith^s style — a ieim which perfectly expresses 
the (degant exuberanpe of their first efforts, extending from the fall of 


» Died 1597. 
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Granada ne^ly to the abdication of Charley V. in 1555. The eeoond, 
which they ddl Graaco-Bomano — heavy and pedantic, like its name 

— chaiacterised the reign of Philip II. and his twp successors, lasting 
consequently down to the middle of the seventeenth century. The 
^ird, which the Spaniards distinguish by the uhprondunceable cogno- 
Pbn of Churrigueresque, frdm the name of the architect who was the 
chief author of the monstrosities of his age, flourished for nearly a 
century, or say from about 1650 to 1750. During the last hundred 
years they have done nothing worthy of being quoted; and it still 
remains to be seen wbother the newly-revived spirit of the nation will 
be sufiSciently lasting to load to the revival of Art. Their resumption 
of a x>olitical position among the great nations of Europe has been so 
unexpected that it would be uiiphilosophical to assume that they may 
not acliiovo an artistic success as gi'eat as their political. It may be so ; 
but the previous history of the Iberian mind by no means enoourages 
sanguine views on this subject, and, it may be added, they have as yet 
shown no tendency towards development in that direction. 


Ecclesiastical Aiichitecture. 

All the buildings of Ferdinand and Isabella are, so far as we know, 
in the late Gothic stylo. San Juan de los Keyes at Toledo is as Gothic 
as Heniy VII.’s Ohapel at Westminster ; so is the Oapolla in which 
they lie entombed at Granada, though the sarcophagi on which their 
ofligies repose are of an advanced Cinqpe-cento style ; but these were 
made at Genoa, and Italy was then some fifty years in advance of 
Spain. Even in the time of Charles V, we find a Gothic feeling 
prevailing, in church-building at least, to an extent that is rather 
startling. 

The Cathedral at Salamanca, commenced in 151B, is purely Gothic 
in style, though it betrays the Transition in our knowing the nqpie of 
the architect who designed it, Gil do Hontanon, and that the work was 
continued by his son Rodrigo, after his d(^th. We know, too, that 
I their work there was so much admired that they wore selected as the 
architects of the Cathedral of Segovia,, one of the largest and finest in 
all Spain ; which, though commenced in 1525, and continued by Gil till 
his death, in 1577, is so Gothic in all the parts that he superintended, 
that it scarcely can be called a Renaissance w6rk in any respect. 

Almoet the, first work in which Renaissance feeling distinctly 
appears is the Cathedral at Granada, commenced in 1529, from designs 
by Diego de Siloe, and yet even this can hardly bo called more Classical 
the contemporary church of St. Eustacho at Paris. Its plan is 
lit first e^gbt purely Gothic, but, on closer examination, it contains 
arrangejments which are not only novelties but improvements upon 
a^ythir^ deme before ; and such, that, if they had been fairly worked 
9^ woulff have produced a church b^tor fitted for the dignified per«p 
Homan Catholic rites than anything which we have yet 
r. eenti^v tisle, which is 40 feet wide, instead of termiii|pj^^; 




76. * l*lan (if tho CuUicdml at Umiiada. S(»le 100 feet to 1 inch. 

a. CKapfl qf f^irdinand anti Itabdla, b. Soffrario. 

in a more apso of the same 'width, expands into a dome 70 feet in dia^' ^ 
meter, beneath the centre of 'which, in a flood of light, stands the high 
altar. Tho supports of this dome are so numerous and so distributed that 
it in%ht have been constructed 170 feet in diameter as easily, and of 
any height. No modem dome is in fact so oonstniotively arranged ; 
and as it 'was not proposed that there should be any thoroughfare under 
it, or that it should lead to anything beyond, the number of points of 
support wUoh are introduced, and their being somewhat crowded, is a 
heanty than a defect* It opens by an arch, said to be 100 feet ‘ 

hi^, iiito^&e l^yof tho church ; and were it not that the centre aisle, 
as in all; cathedrals, is blocked up by the choir, the vista from 

the western' entkwce would he unrivalled. The aisles on ea«ib side of 
the central ohiB lead to tw<^ suberdinate altars, which close their vista 

Probably if the odd 90 were deducted it would be nearer the truth. 
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moBtaHi6(iGaIlyji»idappn>pr^^ Theou^iaidefonnsanamliaUto 
round the whole ' buildis^t and oommunieatoB with all the ohapela 
which surround it. The cathedral is 400 feet loz|g by 230 wide, and 
therefore of the first class, so far as size is ooncemed ; and it has, besides, 
tile splendid chapel in which the Ca&olic Kings lie buried, and aSagrario, 
^ parish church, 100 feet s^are, on the right of the entrance. 

Looking at Its plan only, this is certainly one of the finest churches 
in Europe. It would bo difficult to point out any other, in which 
the central aisle leads up to the dome, so well proportioned to its 
dimensions, and to the dignity of the high altar which stands under 
it, or one where the side aisles have a purpose and a meaning fBK> per- 
fectly appropriate to the situation, and where the centre aide has also 
its function so perfectly marked out and so well understood. All this 
being so, it is puzzling to know how it has been so neglected. Is it that 
the neighbouring Alhambra eclipses its glories altogether ? — or is it 
that its details are so bad or so l^ly drawn as to mar the effect of the 
very beautiful plan and arrangements of the whole ? This silence can 
haidly be accounted for, but no description of it appears in any modem 
book, and there is no drawing, either of the exterior or interior, by 
which 'we can really judge of its effect. Such drawings as we do 
possess woyld lead us to suppose that the external form of the dome 
was not pleasing. The facade is unfinished, but any photographs that 
con bo procured give a pleasing impression of the elegance and puiity 
of its design. The Puerta del Pordon (marked A on the l^lan), leading 
into the circular part of the choir, is certainly as rich a specimen of 
Benaissanoe Art as is to be found anywhere. Its taste is questionable, 
as the Boman Orders are used merely as ornaments, without reference 


to constructive propriety ; but the whole 
is so rich, there is such an exuberance of 
ornament, and such a play of fancy, that 
in any other position it could not be 
passed over wilhout remark. The interior 
of the church must have beauties which 
an architect would discover in spite of 
the whitewash which covers it, and in 
spite, too, of the gaudy colouring of its 
Moorish rival on the neighbouring h{ll, 
which has so eclipsed it hitherto in the 
eyes of tourists ; but if they exist they 
have not been remarked by any of those 
who have written about Granada up to 
the present time. 

The Cathedral of Jaen, like that of 
Granada, is said to have been built on the 
site of the great mosque of thecity. It was 



comme^bed in 1525 by an architect called n. capiteufoitbedraiatjami. ' 
Valdelvira, and is interesting from its plan • 

being arranged in a manner peouliar to Spanish cathedrals, but not , 
found in any earlier example, though frequently afterwards. ia a 
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parallelo^^m 300 ft. long by 175 in width, arranged in tlxree aieles, 
with a scried of chapols beyond the outer one. Such an arrangement 
has neither tlie poetjy nor grace of that of Granada, but it may be better 
suited to the inclpieilt Classical style which was then being introduced. 
I ntomally , its sftchitecture is of the same pattern as that of Granada. The 
piers (Woodcut No. 77) consist of four hftlf>columns of the Corinthiaif 
Order, attached to the four sides of a square pier, and over this a block 
of the entablature, with its frieze, comice, &c,, spi eading over like a great 
mushroom, and inartistically cutting off the pier-arches from their sup- 
ports. If this entablature had been omitted, and the arches of the great 
vaults sprang direct from the capitals of tlio pillaiu, their effect, from 
their size and richness, would have been extremely grand. In the centre 
there is a great dome which relievos their monotony, so that altogether 
it required veiy*' little to make the whole pleasing and satisfactory ; 
but white, or rather yellow, wash seems to have obliteiatcd what 
beauties it pobbessod, and to have increased the lepugnancc of tourists 
to study its peculiarities. 



4b Iti OndttiaE, Cathedral ol Malaga. Khim FlatBerJaa, * HeouenkM/t Ac. 


r 

^ Pnicenaa's « Kectterdos y BeUezas de 1:^- its class, kut possesses neithei fdans nor ardiH 
now in course of publication at^Aadrid, tectui-al details of any sort, 
lb one of the best and most complete wmkb of # « 



Boos n. SOCLEiSUmGAL 4Kd^TECTUBE. 18T 

As the Church of Malaga is one ofthose 'vhioh artists oboasionally 
sketch, we are aUe to form some idea of the effect of the exterior of 
those half-Gothi^, half-Classic huUdmgs of this •That at Segovia is 
very similar, though earlier in style. Their prinoi!^! merit is that they 
are devoid of affectation ; there are no pilasters' or unless columns ; 
but their outline wants variety, and the windows are generally so small 
that they have a gloomy flatness which is seldom relieved by buttresses 
or pinnacles to the extent it must have been in an earlier age. Their 
fagades were always intended to be relieved by steeples, generally in 
pairs ; but, as in these two instances, seldom finished ; seldom, indeed, 
is even one quite completed, as it is, however, at Malaga (Woodcut No. 
78). The transeptal entrances are frequently more fortunate than 
those of the principal fagado, partly because the building was com- 
menced generally from the choir-end, and partly because, being less 
ambitious, they were more manageable. In this church, that shown 
in the woodcut, and called the Puerta do las Cadenas, though unfinished, 
is a fair specimen of the style ; and the whole flank of the building is 
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as agreeably composed aa any of its age. If it misses some of the beau- 
ties of Gk>ihic, it has at least none of the fidsities of the pseudo-Classio ; 
and makes ns Tegfet that architects, instead of following ont what is 
^re sketched, took to copying what was irrelevant and nseless. 

: A The Caihecbnl of Valladolid is on extension of that of Jaen in plan. 


and thoroughly Spanish in all its orrangdhients ; but having been com- 
menced in the reign of Philip II., from designs by Giovanni d’ Herrera, 
it is strictly Classical in all its details. Its dimensions are very con- 
siderable, being 400 ft. long 
by 205 in width and it 
was to have had a tower 
240 ft. high at each of its 
four angles! The interior 





is severe and simple ; and, 
as far as can be judged from 
the materials available, is 
one of the moat effective, 
as it is one of tlie largest 
churches of its age ; rimple 
in arrangement, grand in 
proportion, and ornamented 
with taste, in spite of the 
meddling of Churriguerra 
at a later age. 

The second Cathedral of 
Zaragoza, called Del Filar, 
from possessing the iden- 
tical pillar on which the 
Virgin descended from hea- 
ven, is even larger than 
that last described, being 
436 ft. long by 220 in width, 
so that it covers nearly 
100,000 ft. It was, how- 
ever, commenced at a bad 


(1677), by Francisco 

Bp 'Hr Herrera, continued at vari- 

Cl J I Mil a, ous intervals by different 

architects, and even now 


80. Pliiii of tl» Cathedral del Pilar at Zamgozo. From Ponz. hardlv be said to be 

Scale 100 feet to 1 Inch. » w 

complete. Although pos- 
sessing elements of giandour about it, the fatal effects of bad taste 
are evm^rwheTe so apparent that its design is very un^rthy of its 
dimens^s nhd^of the position it l^ds as the largest and most 
cburch in Spain. Ktemally, the prmcipal defeat 
j j B Pot'li yiChas no dome or central point of sufficient size to relieve 


* Its BuperSdnl dJmensioiu ar^oonaequentlj very nearly identical with those <^our St. 
Ptonrs. ■ • ’ 



view of the Cotbedral del Pilar at ZamKOU. From Paroerlaa. 


aidered as a typical specimen of the cawpaailea of Spmn of this a^. 
Though not perfect, either in outline or in detail, it aToids many m the 
defects which architects too frequently fall into in dwigni^ buildings, 
with great vertical dimensions in a style where horizontal features so 
essentially prevail. The rusticated basement is solid mi well 
tioned ; the next storey also is without openings and without an Ower, 
properly so callod ; and the two others gradually increase in lightness 
as ^y ascend. It is very Ooubtfiil whether the termination we now 
see is. that originally -designed but the effect is not 
avoids the omnmon defect of placing a dome on so tall a buil^g, 
where it always appears low and squdt, 

lines can hardly be made to accord with tl»o forms of Classical 
This tower oomiflenoed in the year 1666, from the dasi{^ <rf a 
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Homan architect, J. B.«Cf>n.tini, who was also thS architect of the 
Hospital of Mont&erat. Its height is about 300 ft. English. 

- In the church of San 



Andiea at Madrid is a chapel 
to San Isidio, a saint famous 
heio, though scaioely known 
elbcwheio. It was erected 
by Philip IV. and Charles 
IF. at the very end of the 
beventeenth century, and is 
a very fair specimen of the 
btylo of ornamentation in 
the chinches of this epoch. 
Kich and gorgeous they cer- 
tainly are, and generally 
also ficer fioni faults of ex- 
aggeration than their Italian 
congeneiB, but they aie not 
satisfactory as a whole, and 
though gland, even it may 
be said palatial, they seldom 
pioduce the effect of solem- 
nity so desirable in a church, 
though their aiiangcments 
(lie never such os to admit 
of theii being taken for any- 
thing else. 

The piincipal defect is 
that, in the first place, they 
are over-oinamented, every 
part being oovei ed with 
mouldings or panellings, 
.ind these geneially accen- 
tuated with colour. But a 
worse defect tlian this is 
that the ornaments gene- 
^ lally aie in veiy bad taste. 
The fatal facility affoided by 
plaster allowing the artist to 
run wild in his decorationB, 
and having no restraint of 


^ construction when semed 

with a ha&ering ^ter novelty, it requires a degree of xesla'aint andi 
self-cont^cd wMdte few architects can exercise^ not to indulgsuin too 
oxuberaat ftsodkatlon. ^ 


Perhaps the meist rec^eeming features of Spanidi churches are w 
steeples witli whioii they ar? almost invariably adorned. 
there is scarcely an insibnoe in the Henaissanoo timra whe^||H| 
campanile^ is succesafUUy wedded to the body^ of 
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mxmi instanoes they are entirely detaehe||« or^ when in juxtaposition, 
their plainness and great height are rather destructWe than otherwise 
^to the effeot of the building. In Fiance there i^ scarcely a single 
example of a snooessfnl Benaissance steeple. Tfaexa are western towers 
at St. Sulpioe and St. Vincent de Paul, but even these* can hardly bo 
called remarkable, and th6y%re exceptional, and not such features as 
will bear examination by themselves. The Spaniards, on the other 
hand, never seem to have thought a design complete without two or 
four steeples being attached to it, and these very often were of gi'eat 
beauty of design. Tlie example at Malaga, quoted above (Woodcut 
No. 78), and that of the Sco at Zaragoza (Woodcut No. 82), are fair 
average specimens of the class. They are found attached to every 
church and every convent in Spain, and not only give a peculiar local 
character to the landscape, but produce in fact by far the most pleasing 
effects of Architectural Art in that country. 

Perhaps the most pleasing group of steeples to be found in Spain 
is tliat which adorns iho Cathedral of Santiago. The facade of the 
church, it is true, was built as late as 1738, and will not therefore bear 
examination ; but its general outline is so picturesque, it fits so pleas- 
ingly with the old cloister, which is two centuries earlier, and those 
with the steeples make up a group of buildings so picturesque in out- 
line and so gorgeous in detail, that he must indeed bo severe in taste 
who can resist the fascination of such an assemblage of buildings. 
There are other specimens at Xoros, at Carmona, and at other places, 
where their tall spires giyo a diameter to tfie outline of the towns as 
beautiful as it is truly local and Spanish. 

It is of course true that during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the Spanish architects did build steeples which wore as 
fnghtful as can well be conceived ; but these were certainly the excep- 
tion, and then it was only in the depth of their architectural Dark Ages. 
As a geneml nile, the steeple is the feature of their churches which 
they managed with the most success, and which gives the greatest 
amount of character, not only to their churches but to their towns, 
from whatever point of view we look at them. 


The Escurial. 

What Versailles is to France and to tie history of French Benais- 
sance Architecture, the Escurial is to Spain and to its architectural 
history. They are both of them the greatest and most deliberate^ 
efforts of the national will in this direction, and the best exponents of 
the taste of the day in which they were erected. The Sjianish cxawido, 
bbwever, m, as nearly as may be, a century older than its rival, having 
beW boininenced in 1563, it is said in consequence of a vow made by 
Phih^I: at the battle of St. Quentin, and, like Vereailles, it had two 
u^^telots^lhe original designs having been furnished by Gianbattista, 
hut the actual execution bomg '^rk of the celebra^ 
who succeeded on the death of the original architect, which 
ili^lacekkl567. 
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It is not possible to ostablish any yery exact parallel between the 
two buildings wbiob wore erected for such dissimilar purposes. Yer- 
sailles was designed as the residence of a gay and brilliant court, 
and ^ theatrical chapel in the back yard was added only as the pendent 
to tiffe more important Theatre, which was an indisponsablo adjunct to 
such a palace. The Esourial was the splendid abode of a great but 
gloomy despotism, where the church was the principal and grandest 
feature of the design, and the abodes of priests occupied the places 
which at Versailles were appropriated to courtiers. 

Architecturally, too, it must be observed that the design of Yer- 
saillbs is wholly external ; all its bravery is on its face, and looks 
^outwards ; while whatever there is of grandeur or elegance in the 
Spanish example must be looked for in the courtyards, or in the churoli 
which forms the centre of the whgle composition. Externally the 
^ buildmg.ft little better than a great granite barrack, and, though th^ 
fitgade 4o« make some pretension to architectural design* it is of the 
most character, excusable only on the plea that it is A 

soreeur-^ — ^to contain a noble kernel inside. 

s 

1^ of the baft been yftt a geaenil rule the views are not meb mu» 

puUidied which can be ^PFemlea on either trustworthy, 
for cofsaettMBS of or dhai^iialobB, ftiiA ns. 
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Every mo^m suiihoT in deso^lnng thia lniilding ly aaaerfc- 

iDg:that {he tnotroo ef tbe design was to represent the gridiron on which 
St Lawrence mflhied martyrdom. Thongh the opnoeit is clever, it 
hardl7 seems tenable, inasmneh as any <>ne who lohks at the piotnres of 
the martyrdom of the saint which are contemporary wilh the building 
of the ptdaoe, will see that thhir conception of the instrument of torture 
used for the occasion was an iron bedstead, very appropriate for the 
purpose, but as unlike our notion of a gridiron as it is unlike the plan 
of the EsouriaL The whole story seems a mistaken invention of a 
htter date. 



R4 Blrd*ft-eyie View of the EbciuIaU From » Dmwing by D. Roberte, 1<.A. 


^ Be this Bs it may, the general conception of the building in singu* 
larly grand and appropriate. Tl^ great facade with its three well- 
proportioned entrances, and its two flanking towers, is just sufficiently 
broken for and is well proportioned both as to height and length ; 
^ jfor'^tfapngh only one half the length of the garden facade at Versailles, 
it is not only higher, but very much more broken in outline. 

- » • Nothing can be grander than tho arrangemfnt of the central entrancO, 
leadh^ to a well-proporticmod atrium in front of the great basilioa, i|nd 
on t^ right* hand the Col^gio', on the left the monaatli^y 
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85 . Section tbrough the Church and Atrium of the Kscurhil. From Xlmcncs. 

Loyond which is the palace, which oulminates in the state apartments, 
further on and immediately behind the high altar. K or can anything bo 
much bettor than the four smaller courts of the college, leading up the 
grandest court of the whole building, and on the other side the gradual 
increase of magnificence to the great couit: of the palace, and thence to 
the state apartments. But the crowning beauty of the whole arrange- 
ment is, that through all and above all rises the church with its dome 
and two westem towers, giving dignity and point to the whole, and 
supplying that feature the want of which is so painfully felt at Ver- 
sailles and the Tuileries. In the entire design of the Kscurial it 
cannot be said that there is one single feature which is in the wrong 
place, or which could be omitted without loss to the general effect, 
or one which is not perfectly proportioned not only to its place, but 
also to the relative influence it wm intended it should have on the 
whole design. Yet with all this it must bo confessed that the Escurial 
is a fitiluro in an architectural sense ; a great conception has, in fact, 
been utterly destroyed by the way in which it has been carried out. 

The fiM^de, w’hich extends to 680 ft. in length,' is ruined by the 
number of sm^l windows which crowd it everywhere. Being really 
five stories in height throughout, and seven, with an attic/ In the 
Centre, thej^rst five are comprehended in the heigM 
ih^ centra} portico, though there are 
pillars, but ia added in the basement on either '"mde 
centml Uted^^ and another takes in the height of the enfablatture of 
the Order; i^.,nsinaining twciaro comprised in an attic. All ibis is 
bad ea^ig^, but it is made worse by the small size of these windows 
and el appropriate dressings, which giues ah air of meanness 
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to the whole which the sice of the fegade vathei^addB to than diminishes. 
If all these small windowM were neoessary for the internal arrange- 
ments, as no doubt they were, the introduction of tl^e Order at all was 
an unpardonable mistake, and two bold masses, Mke towers, Banking 
the entrance, would have given it all the importance reqtiired^ without 
incongruity. The angle towers, though well placed and well propor- 
tioned, require some further ornament, especially in the upper stories, 
to give tliein dignity ; they are designed merely like private dwelling- 
houses, three windows wide and nine stories high. The flanks of the 
building are nothing more than plain granite walls, pierced with five 
sb)nes of unomamonted square windows, with as litUe design and as 
little omameiit as one generally fliids in a Manchester cotton-mill. 
Where this extends over 520 ft. the efleet is most unpleasing, especially 
as by a little grouping of the windows, and a few slight projections, it 
might easily have been avoided. 

The atrium in front of«tho church, which, from the plan, we would 
expect to be the richest and most effective feature in the design, is 
ruined from the same cause. On the right and left liand there is 
nothing hut a plain factory-like building, five stories in height, with 
the farther singular disadvantage that, as the ground slopes upwards 
towards the entrance of the church, the stnng courses and comioe 
follow the incline ; but the \nndow-heads are horizontal, and each 
pair rises a little over the next, so as to follow the rake of the string. 
In no modem building is there so clumsy and so disagreeahio a itiako- 
shift as this. The idea of the architect evidently was, that by the 
plainness of the flanks ho could enhaiico the richness of the porch of 
the church— a clumsy theatrical trick, which was sure to fail. It is as 
if a lady were to put a blanket over her shoulders instead of a shawl 
in order to eiiliaiice the ricliuosH of her dress. If the sides of this 
court had been arcaded, like the great cloister, and had tlioro been an 
appropriate entrance on either hand to the College and to the Palace, 
it would have been a restoration of the old and beautiful feature of an 
atrium whicli modern churches lack most sadly. As it is, the architect, 
has actually been at the pains to provide an undergi’ound communica- 
tion between the two sides of the building, in order not to break the 
uniform ugliness of the elevation. 

The seven small courts, each about fU^ft. square, are not remark- 
able as architectural designs. They have each three tiera of arcades, 
one over the other, very plain and very unobjectionable. The I*alace 
Court has on throe sides an ^*eade, with a IJoric Order in voiy good 
proportion, above which is a gallery with square-headed windows in 
panels. ’The most magnifleoni feature in the whole, however, is the 
about 140 ft. square, with an arcaded cloister, in two 
nd its four sides. ITiere is a garden in the centre, 
tid the whole is so well proportioned, and of such 
dimexisiaiiB,"that there is scarcely any cortile in an Italian palace to 
OHnpare.with this. * Its one defect, and ilBapplfbs to all the courts hero, 
is tihat they are approached only through small doorways ; and these 
not in the centre of the sides, but either in the angles of the courte 
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or unsymmetrically on s^me part of the sides ; consequently the courts 
do not produce any grand united effect, which they might easily have 
been made to do. ^ Each is independent of the other, and no vista or 
general conception #f the whole can be anywhere obtained. 

The greaf feature of the group, however, is the Church ; and 
whether we consider it with references to its dimensions or to the 
grandeur of its design, it deserves to rank as one of the great Benais- 
sance churches of Europe. 

Its dimensions, as far as they can be made out from such plans as 
are available, are IJ40 ft. oast and west, by 200 north and south, and it 
covers about 70,000 square feet. ITic dome is 60 ft. in diameter in- 
ternally, or less than that of the Pantheon at I'aris, but is single, and of 
much simpler oonstruc;tion. Extoimally, the fa^^ade is not verj" remark- 
able, but there is nothing to offend good taste. It expresses perfectly 
the internal aiTangements, and, with its two flanking towers, is quite 
as imposing as the dimenHions of the atrium require or would admit of. 

Internally, there is in front a gallery extending across the church, 
similar to that at St. Peter’s at Borne, mid which may have suggested 
such an arrangement to Madenio. Passing this, you come to a feature 
wholly Spanish, and which probably no other church possesses, though 
one that, it is much to bo regretted, was not often repeated. In order 
to understand this, it must be recollected that it is an essential fcatum 
in Spanish ccclesiological arrangements that the choir should occupy the 
centre of the nave, facing the altar, and in most cases blocking it up and 
destroying the vista and genciul proportions of the building. In the 
Church of the Escurial, and there onl3% has this arrangement been pre- 
served without detriinont to the arcliiiecturo, inasmuch as you enter 
under the “ (k)R),” through a low apartment divided by piers into tlirco 
aisles, and which is practically 100 ft. long by tho whole width of the 
church. Being imperfectly" lighted, almost gloomy in fact, the dimen- 
sions and splendour of the church itself are immensely enhanced by 
thia cavernous entrance. Beyond this tho clnirch is square in plan, 
and divided, by tlio four groat piers of tho dome and the arches they 
sustain, into a Greek cross in constnictioii. Tho proportions of the 
church are good,* and tho details of the Boric Older, with which it is 
ornamented, are simple and unobtrusive, but on a scale designed for 
external architecture, and with details so largo and bold as to be wholly 
unsiiitod for iutomal purposes, and which contrast most unploasingly 
with tho nchnoss of tho high altar, and the frescoes and decorations 
of the roof they support. liiis is indcftl tho great defect of the whole 
building, as carried out. 'I’ho roof of the “ Coro ” was richly painted 
by Lnoa Giordano. Tho Kitablo of tho high altar is rich and elaborate 
in deoor#ion, as is the Capilla Mayor in almost oil Spanish cathedrals. 
The payement is of the richest marbles, and all this contrasts un- 
pleasinglx with tho plain simple architecture of the supports of the 
dome. Either these ought to have been taken as the key-note of the com- 
position, or they ought t€» have been decorated in harmony with the rest. 

So much has been written, and from such different points of view, 
with regard to this “ eighth wonder of the world,” that it is difficult to 
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form an impartial jndigmont regarding it. ^ Jin dimensionB it ia abont 
half the size of Versailles, less than the Caserta at Naples, and not so 
large as some of the Austrian oon vents ; but it is^quite large enough 
for any palatial efTect, and is, on the whole, as puipose-like and as well- 
proportioned ft design as is to bo found in any palace iif modem times. 
Its defects are those inherent in the stylo, consisting in the employ- 
ment of an “ Order ” where it was not wanted either for constructive or 
utilitai’ian purposes, and where it suggested neither ; but what is worse 
than this is that it displays everywhere that absence of thought which 
must prevail where one man draws everything on a board before a 
stone is laid, and, in this instance, intensified by its being built in 
granite, which prevented a more lavish employment of ornament, 
or greater freedom in designing the details, which make the monotony 
of parts more jiainfully apparent in this than imalmost any other design 
of modern times. 

The number of windows with which it is pierced oxtemally would 
not have been a defect if they had been grouped, or had the wall been 
sunuounted by a comicione, or any of the ordinary devices used to 
give it character; but its prosaic, factorydike forms are all the more 
offensive because of the magnificence of the church, and other internal 
features, which are seen from the outside. Internally, though tlio 
conception is everywhere good, it is so mari'od by detects in ox(»cution, 
that, notwithstanding the beauty of some parts, the whole must bo coii- 
sidorocl as a failure ; but it is one of the grandest, and certainly llio 
gloomiest failure of modem times. 


SkCULAU ARCHITKCnniK. 

It is a relief to turn back from the granite coldness of the monkish 
Escurial to the secular or Bomi-sec;ular buildings of the early part of 
the sixtoouth century, and to revel awhile in the lawless exuberance 
with which the Spaniards expressed their joy at the expulsion the 
Moors, and the discovery of the New World. 

One of the earliest, as well as one of the most imj)ortaut, uuflbr- 
takings of the first half of the sixteenth century was tlie building, or 
rather rebuilding, of the University of Alcala, hy the celebrated <Jar- 
dinal Cisneros or Ximenes. Ho so enlarged the basis of the school 
which formerly existed there, tbat shortly after that it became llio 
second University of Spain, and almost a rival to Salamanca. TIh 3 ^ 
building was coramenced apparently about the year 1510, under the 
superintendence of Pedro Gumiel, and continued to about the 3 'oar 
1650, by K<^rigo Gil Hontanon, and other architects of the jicricwl. 

TXe principal facade of the University is a fair specimen, though 
not the best, of the style of the day. Its ornament is rich and exube- 
rant^ and, if not in the best taste, like many other Spanish facades, it 
is solid towards the base, and has an open arcaded storey at the top, 
which is certainly one of the most pleasing ftrchitectural features that 
can be applied to Palatial Architecture, giving lightness combined 
with shadow exactly where they are wanted for effect, and where they 
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can be supplied withoijfc any apparent interference with solidity. 
Except, indeed, in buildings of the very monumental class, an arcade 
tinder the roof is^a more legitimate way of giving shadow than a 
deeply-projecting cofnicc, and so thought the early Spanish architects, 
who, coiiscquefttly, empkycd this feature everywhere, and generally 
with the most pleasing etfect. • 



«6. Oi>nrt of the ArchlepiM'opal I’alaco ai Alcula de los llernarvs. From Vcnllcr and Cattols. 


Internally, the arrangements of the building do not seem designed 
for arofaitwtural eifect so much as for conveuienco, though there are 
three cloistered Courts, one of which is of very considerable magnifi- 
cenoe, And|ho two smaller ones are also well wwthy of attention. As 
architectorat specimens, they do not equal the Court of the Archiepis- 
copal Palace, which belong to t lie same age, and is extremely beautiful 
in its details, as may be seen from the annexed elevation of part of the 
edifice. The^^fails of the bracket capitals of*the upper storey are 
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OB pleftfiing sx>ecimens as are to be found an^wbere of a furm which 
was felt to be indispensable for the successful carrying out of tlic 
widely-spaced system of supports which was th^n"* being introduced, 
and would bo felt to be so now had w'o not sunk so completely into the 
groove of believing that wl^t is Classical and established must be 
better than what is new or original. Still, a bracket capital is a deside- 
ratum in Architecture, and is one the Spanish architects were in a fair 
way of supplying w^en the Cli^sical school of Herrera put a stop to 
progress in this or any other direction. The Italians tried it at a veiy 



much earlier age. At Torcelli and elsewhere wo find them as early 
as the twelfth century, but never after the llevival in the fifteontli. 
It does not seem to have occurred to the French architects tljat hiicli a 
thing was wanted, in stone Architecture at hjast, nor have any of the 
northern nations attempted it; but the extreme elegance and con- 
venience of this form is shown by the universal practice of Eastern 
architects, and the beauty with whic^j it nmy be ornamented, and 
rendered ornamental, proves that its study will ainj^Iy reward any one 
who will turn his attojition to it. As a basis, he will hajplly find better 
objects of study than the Spanish examples of the 
sixteenth oentniy. - 
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I'hore Ih one State Apartment in the University, called the Para- 
niinfo, which deserves attention not only for its intrinsic beauty, but from 
i ts being so cssontiUlly Spanish in design. The roof is of richly carved 
woodwork in panels, in a style borrowed from the Moors, and here 
called “ Artesonado,” of which there is anqJ:hor — perhaps more beautiful 
— specimen in the chapel, and under which is the “ Uma” or cenotaph 

of the great Cardinal. 
There are many — there 
were numberless — ex- 
amples of the same sort 
of work in various parts 
of Sjuiiii, all beautiful, 
and all resembling this 
one more or less, though 
no two arc exactly alike. 
Under this roof is an 
elegant i-angc of arches, 
in the beautiful Platc- 
resquo style of that day, 
and the massive drape- 
ries below are perhaps 
as happy a mode of orna- 
menting the lower parts 
of the walls of such u 
room as can well bo con- 
ceived. 

In the monasteiy of 
Lupiana there is a clois- 
tered court (Woodcut 
No. 88 ) similar in de- 
sign to that at Alcala, 
but even grander, being 
four stones in height, 
each gallery being light- 
er than the one boh^w 
it, and so aiTanged as 
to give the appcarajicc 
of sufficient strength, 
combined with a light- 
ness and elegance pe- 
culiarly appropriate to 
Domestic Architecture, 
especially when einplo^’ed internally, as it is here. On the exterior 
of a building such galleries would he too light for effect, but round 
a small court it is not so ; and in this respect the Spanish architects 
have been for more happy tlism their Italian brethren. The latter 
were always thinking of and reproducing the arcades of the Amphi- 
theatre ; the Spaniards were following a Moorish or Mediaeval design, 
till the Ttoliaxi fashions put a stop to their originality, and in so doing 
destroyed abe wi^ir elegance. c 
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It must be admitted, however, that some •cheek was wanted to the 
exuberance of fancy in which the Spaniards seemed inclined to indulge 
at tliis age. It is almost im]>ossible not to bo ^-harinod with the 



89. Court in the Palace of the ItifauU at Zar«f{oza. From Villa Aiull. 

richness of the Patio in the so-called Palace of the Infanta, at Zaragoza, 
but, at the same time, not to feel that, though suited for ivory-carving 
or cabinet work, Architecture so applied is unworthjrof the name, f^ven 
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in its Domestic form, though there far less elevation and purity is 
demanded thai^n^^V^ples or buildings devoted tt^ higher purposes. 

There are wt, it must be confessed, many exarnjdes of such wildness 
as this, but lyany of the Lupiana style. There is, for instance, a 
staircase in the Hospital of Sanhi Cruz, in Toledo, which almost sui*- 
passes it. But it must also be sulinitte3 that the Spanish mind was 
almost as frequently tempted to luxuriate in a half-I Jothic, lialf-Clas- 
sical style, as in the Palace of the Dukes of Infantado, at Guadalajara, 
at Burgos, Valladoli<l, and fift^' other places that might be quoted, where 
we are more astonished by the richness of the decoration than delighted 
at its elegance ; but, oven in its worst phase, this exuberant style is far 
preferable to tlie cold, tame lucdiocnty of the succeeding age, and 
thc 5 n 3 are always, at least, some parts which may be unreservedly 
admired. In fact, wherever an edifice was erected or repaired during 
the first half of the sixteenth century, we are almost certain to fall on 
details of the best sort ; and for any but the vciy highest Y)ui'])oses of 
Art, it would be difficult h) find a style more a])propriatc than this is. 


The build ingH described in the last few paragraphs may all b(j con- 
sidered as provincial examples, where the Sx>ani8h architects followed 
out thoir own poendiar ideas of what Benaissance An^hiteciiire should 
be, iminfiiienced by either Ihiliaii designs, or Ihe knowledge of what 
had bc*en done elsewhere. This was hardly the case with the buildings 
onseted for the Court, of which a notable exam}dc is fi)niul in the 
IVlace adjoining that of the Moorish Kings, in the Alhamhra, and which 

Charles V. commenced for his 
own residence about the year 
1 527, from designs by the {Spanish 
architect IMachiica, though tlio 
principal part of what we nf>w 
see a]>pear8 to have been ci’ectcd 
by Berrugiicte. It unfortunately 
sufters, as any quasi -Classical 
building must do, from its imme- 
diate proximity to the Alhambra, 
and is also much abused, iKicause 
it is asserted tliat some poi*tioii 
of the Moorish l^alaco was pulled 
down to make room for it. This, 
however, is more than doubtful ; 
for it is by no moans coi*taiu that 
the Alhambra was ever finished, 
or intended to be so, on a uiii- 
foiTu plan ; and ihe mode in which one angle of the new l\alace was 
cut off, in, or46r not to interfere with the old buildings, is in itself 
sufficient tb refute the caljjmny. 

As it now stands, the building is very nearly an exact square, 
205 ft. each way, with a circular couii; in the centre a little less 
than 100 ft., in diameter. The basement is as nearly as may be half 



Flan of the Faloce of Charles V. tn the Alliambra. 
Scale 100 (iMt to 1 inch. 
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the height (28 ft.), very boldl}’^ rusticated, asid contains a mezzanine 
with circular windows. A similar arrangement of windows prevails 
ill the upper storey externally, Imt was meant only to light and ventilate 
the state apartments. The ()i*dor of the basement ia^Doric — of the 
ii]>per storey, 1 oiiic - neither us(‘d with much purity, but combined 
with BO much ornament, and that of bo elegant a class, that the 
effect of the whole is extremely pleasing. Except in the centre of eacli 
face, the Orders are almost entirely «uboi*dinatcd to the ornamentation 
of tlie constructive details of the building, such as the window-dross- 
ings, panelling, and sculptured decoration ; and where this is the case 
tlu'ir introduction is seldom offensive. In the interior, the circular 
gallery is supported by a tall Doric Order on the ground floor, on wliicli 
stands an Ionic Order of little more than half its lieight, a proportion 
which prt^vents any idea of weakness in the supports. 



91. Part Klovulkin, part Scctiuii, <if the Palace of Clmrlcs V. at Umnaila. Scale 60 feet to 1 inch. 


The Palace never was finished, so that wo cannot judge of the mode 
in wliicli it was i)rop(jsed to ornament the principal rooms, nor do we 
know what the form of the roof would have been exUu nally ; but, os it 
stands, it may certainly be regarded as an elegant and pleasing speci- 
men of Kenaissance Architecture— not so grand or bold as the conbuii- 
poiary specimens at Romt^ or Floixmco, nor so picturesque as those of 
France — but dignified, eleg;mt, and palatial, and free from any oflenc<? 
against good taste to an extent not often found in buildings of this class 
and ago. Although much more Classical than thosej just described, it 
is still sufficiently original to be imrely Spanish. Tluire is no building, 
either in Italy or France, of that ago whieli can be aaid to be in exactly 
<hc same st^de, though it is evident, from what we find hero, that Spaim 
with all the countries of Phirope were then timding towards that dull 
uniformity of design which is the painful characteristic of the succeed- 
ing century. 

The Alcazar of Toledo is nearly of the same ago as the Palace of 
Granada. The rebuilding of it, at least in its present form, seems to 
have been commenced by order of Charles V. in the year 1 5()8, though 
not finished till it had felt the icy toujh of Herrera under the 
reign of Philip II. The courtyard in flic centre, which consists of two 
tiers of arches resting on pillars, is pleasing, but without tlie poetry 
of those at Lupiana*or Alcala, Ijeing sadly deficieht in richness^or 




View of the external Facade of the Alcazar at 'J'uIiHlti. 

vsil iuty. The niowt pleasing foainro is, the design of the western (?) 
fa(;ado exteninlly, exhibiting the tnily Spanish features of solidity 
below with increasing richness and o}>ennes8 above, wliieli, as before 
reinaikt'd, is so ctfcctivc, and so little understood ont of the I'eninsnbi. 
It is now in I'uins, having suffered from fire on several occasions, and 
is cme of those buildings which artists do not draw, though it seems 
well worthy of more attention than has hitherto been bestowed upon it. 

Judging from what we know of the history of 8])ain from tlie death 
of Philip II. down ti» the present day, wo should hardly expect that his 
weak successons would bo capable of any great or snc‘cessfnl effort of 
arehitoctural inagnificonco. It happened, however, that the Ttoyal Palace 
at Madrid was burnt to the ground on Christinas Eve in 1734, when 
•Philip V. determined to rebuild it on a new site, on a scale of mag- 
nificence corresponding to a Spaniard’s idea of his own impoilance ; 
and Ivnra, an Italian architect, was employed to realise this concep- 
tion. Prom what we know of his designs in Italy, it is perhaps a 
matter of ^ireiy little regret that, like most things Spanish, it never was 
realised; but a much smaller one was erected by another Italian, 
Sachettf, oit the old site, and, considering that it was commenced in 
1737, it is a very fair sp§oimra of the age and style. It is a solid 
square building, measuring 404, or, according to some authorities, 
440 ft. each way, with a courtyard in the centre g40 ft. square ; and as 
its height, at least on the side facing the river, is nearly 100 ft., the 
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mass is very imposing. It loses much of this effect when it comes to 
bo examined, in consequence of its being cut up by a multitude of 
small windows. The rusticated basement has three stories of windows ; 
three more are included in the Order which sta^hds unon it, and a 
seventh is visible over tlie cornice. Either it must be that the rooms 
on the principal floor have t^o stories externally and one internally, 
or there cannot l)e a single axmrtmcnt of a height suited to a palace in 
tlie whole building. The details, too, aro generally coarse, and fre- 
quently designed with that absence of constructive propriety which 
characterisos the Italian Architecture of the day, so that the present 
palace has little beyond its mass and the goncral grandeur of its outlino 
to recommend it for admiration. In so far as wo can judge from such 
drawings as exist, tho old buildings which it superseded had a good 
<loal ill them that was certainly more pieturcsqiie, and probably oven 
more artistic, 'riic principal fa^*ade was in three stories, and had only 
tliree ranges of windows — one in a ])lain basenumt, tho two ui)por each 
with their o>ra Order, and of jialatial dimensions and height. It looked 
like a ])alaeo in reality, not like an asylum or hospital trying to look 
liko a building of a higher class. 



ITie Palace at Aranjuez is next in importance among those of 
Spain after the Esciirial and that of the metropolis. Although not 
very remarkable eitlier for its dimensions fy the beauty of its details, 
it is generally in very tolerable taste, and free from many defects found 
in contemporary examples of tlie saino class of buildings. Iho central 
IKirtion is suflicicntly dignified without being ovci’iK^wering, and tj^e 
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wings are w'ell proportioned to the central mass. The junction be- 
tween these two parts is pleasingly accentuated by the domes in the 
angles, and the wliole sky-lint) suflicicntly broken tt^)iovcnt monotony. 
'Faking it altogether, there are few buildings in Spain, of the same age 
(it was rebuilt in 17119 by Philip V.), which are so little objectionable 
as this. 

San idelfonso is a Spanish Versailles, but on a much smaller scale, 
with more tawdry details, and, though with more jirctension than Aran- 
jiiez, is very etuitemptible in gcnoral design. The Belvidorc and Bueii 
Ketiro dcsei'vo no mention in a w'ork pretending to describe only 
objects of Architectural Art. 

Afi Sjmin has no municipal institutions Avorth mentioning, she has 
•no municipal buildings of siitlicituit importance to be alluded to here. 
At some of her principal ports there arc Lonjas or Exchanges which 
are buildings of some pretension. 'Jliat at Seville was built by HeiTora, 
and is probably the best example we have of his style, being regular 
and ohastOf without the extreme coldness and formality of his usual 
manner. The Loi^a at Barcelona is also much admired, but it will 
easily be understood that its real merits are not great when it is known 
that it was rebuilt in 177^ from the designs of a local architect, Juan 
Soler. It is, according to the usual recipe, a basement with the usual 
comi)lement of windows, one storey higli, on whi^h stands a range of 
lulastors including two, with jHxliiueiits, &c., at intervals. 
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At Madrid, whore ono would naturally oj^pect sometluug bettor, 
there does not seem to be any building worthy of notioe as a specimen 
of Architecture. Ponz and others quote the Uarcol del Uorti^ or prison 
for the nobles ; but it certainly would be considered a very con- 
temptible specimen of the art, either for dimensions of stylo, in an}* 
provincial town in England ; •and the Council House and other build- 
ings which ought to be of importance are as comuKuiplaec as we can 
imagine anything to bo. The ono exception to this seems to be the 
Musco— a gallery of pictures, which, if not quite successful in design, 
has so many good points about it as to bo well worthy of study, and, 
with a veiy little more taste in the arrangement of the details, might 
liave been a really fine building. It was commenced in the reign (►f 



Carcel del Corte at Uiczii. ItoUI I'urrf ilMi. 


Charles III., by an architect of the name of »huin do V^illancuva, biU ^ 
was not completed till some time afterwards. The ])] incipal fa{;ad<j lias 
the merit of having its entrance well marked by a |Ku tico of six Hm ie 
columns, which are not surmounted by a pediment, and on either sid«3 
is a basement of good proportion and elegant design, snj)jMutiiig an 
Ionic colonnade, behind which is an attic crowned ])y a eornieioruj 
of appropriate dimensions and design. There is no concealment and 
no false construction anywhere, and the C’lussieal dcjtiiils arc used with 
truth and propriety throughout- Its fuiTict^ial defects are that the 
order of the portico is too plain and simple for the rest of the design. 
The unbroken entablature adds to this dcfe<jt, and the attic over it is 
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badly managed. When a larger Order is nsed with a smaller, the first 
ought to bo as ornate, and cut up into as many i)arta, as possible, so as 
not to overpower its modest neighlx)ur, and the smaller ought to bo 
made, by simplicityiof parts, to look as if it were only a smaller part of 
the larger. The opposite course has been followed hero ; consequently 
a very good design fails to produce an •effect to w'hich it very nearly 
attained. 

In the provinces there are occasionally to be found examples of the 
early Itenaissanco Art, as picturesque and as pleasing as any that 
exist either in Italy or Franco, .and with that peculiar exuberance of 
detail that was so characteristic of the stylo in Spain. Few of these 
have yet been drawn with anything like exactness — few indeed have 
ever been described ; but if a more cosmopolite feeling should ever 
prevail in Architectural Art, there arc many examples here which may 
bo considered as w(j11 worthy of admiration. 

As an iiistanco, the tJarcel del Corte at llacza (Woodcut Xo. 95) 
may be quoted, not as remarkable for cither size or purity of design, 
but as possessing that indefinable grace arising from honesty of purpose 
and correct aj)plication of omament to the parts where it is wanted. 
There is also a ceriain breadth of design, and a pleasing proportion 
between the solids and the voids which conduces so essentially to 
architectural effect. 

It may bo asked, where do the Orandecis of Spain live? Surely 
their palaces ought to bo commonsui-ato with their pride, and present 
architectural features worthy of attention ? The question is easier 
asked than answered. They certainly do not live in the country*. 
There seems to bo nothing in Spain corresponding with tho English 
l*ark or French Chateau ; nor is there, so far as is known, one single 
country-seat in the length or breadth of the land worthy of being com- 
memorated. When not in Madrid, the nobles seem to live in the 
provincial towns near to which their estates arc situated, but not in 
palaces oven then ; nor do their residences in tho capital seem w'ortliy 
of attention. Ford describes the facade of that of the Duke of Medina 
(\di as looking “ like ten llakcv Street houses put together,” a descri})- 
tum which, it is feared, is only too connect. If tho others are in the 
same stylo, they may be very characteristic of Ihc present position of 
the nobility of Spain, but must be beneatli contempt as works of 
Architectural Art. 

On the whole, perhaps, we should not be far wrong in assuming 
that the Spaniards are among the least artistic people in Europe. 
Ore^at things have been done in their country by foreigners, and they 
themselves have done creditable things in periods of gi*cat excitement, 
and undec tho pressure of foreign example; but in themselves they 
seem to have no innate love of Art, no real appreciation for its beauties, 
and, when left to themselves, they care little for the expression of beauty 
in any of Ao foims in which Art has learned to embody itself. In 
Painting they have don® some things that are worthy of praise ; in 
Sculpture they have done very little ; and in Aiuhitectural Art they 
certainly have not achieved sucooss. Notwithstanding that they have 
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a climate inviting to architectural display in cvoiy form,— though 
th(3y have the best of materials in infinite abundunco, — though they 
had wealth and leaniing, and were stimulated by the example of what 
had been done in their own country, and was doin§ by other nations, 
— in spite of all this, they have fallen far short of wh«t was eftec(ed 
either in Italy or France, and now seem to be utterly incapable of 
appreciating the excellences of Architeclural Art., or of curing to 
enjoy them. 


PORTUGAL. 

Are there any buildings of Renaissance St 3 do in Portugal worthy of 
note? If there arc, they sooin <o have escaped the attention of ailists 
and tourists. The old books represent a palace of some giandeiir at 
liisbon, with a splendid plaza in front of it, where, on slate occasions, 
they used to butcher bulls and burn nonconforming ( 'hristians ; but 
the earthquake seems to have swallowed it up, though, like (’romweirs 
Ironsides, who arc made t<» account fin* so many of 1h(3 crimes and 
shortcomings of churchwardens in our own country, tin's oelcbratcd 
catastroidie has to bear the blame of so inucli that we are led to suspect 
that it w^p^eally hardly so destructive as it is said to have bocu. 

Be tins as it may, the (-\)nvcnt at Mafra soi'Tus to be I lie onl}*' 
really grand stnicture <.»f Uenaissjmcc Stylo in the ecjuntry. It was 
built in consequence of avow made during a dangerous fit of illness by 
fJohii V., from the designs of an ar<’bitcet named Ludovico, and said to 
bo a Gennaii. lie commenced it in 1717, and it was ])ractically com- 
pleted ill 17:12. Its diiiicnsions arc such as to sur]»ass tlmse (»f the 
Escurial, being 700 ft. east and west, and 070 noHb and south. 

The church in this design stands in the centre of the printapal 
facade, instead of being thrown back, as in the Spanish Cixample, and, 
in consequence of being onl}'' of the same height, and not miicli 
grander in design than the domestic buildings which flank it on cither 
side, it certainly lacks the dignity wdiich the other possesses. Jn otlnu’ 
respects it is, extenially at least, very much superior to its rival. 'rh(i 
flanking ^^”018 arc mor(3 graceful, the dome better proportiori(*d, ils* 
details are more elegant and api>ropriatc, and it has the advantage of a 
magnificent flight of steps leading to its portals, so that, weni it not 
that the wings overpower it, it ought, in cveuy senses to snrjiass the 
boasted creation of the bigot Philip. The rest of Ihe building exter- 
nally is also very much more pleasing than the Escuiial, the Ilomestic 
parts being broken up in masses, which prtwent tlic cold monotony 
that destroys the effect of the EBcurial^nd,%eing generally only three 
— seldom four — stories in height, it has a palatial air, which is entirely 
wanting in the sevea and eight storied palaces of Spain. 
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I’ulaci' ut Malm. Fi'uni a ^k(*tch by Cliurleb lauidMMT, K.A. 


It irt iiiudi to bo regretted that this building is not better known, 
and has not been more carefully illustrated, for, though it has faults of 
dtdail -perhaps not a few— there is jU'obably no ])alace (‘iceted in the 
eighteenth etuitury which is so free from thorn, and which has a greater 
air of grandeur than this ; considering, toi>, that, like the Eseurial, it 
contains a monastery combined with a ])alace, the dinicultics it pre- 
sented to an architect were such as it was by no means easy io 
ovorciano. 

If the Portuguese do not wish to bo considered as the least artistic 
people in Europe, they would do well to publish some illustrations or 
statistics <»f the works id Art they pos.'iess. So far .as is now known to 
the world in general, tlioy never priulnccd a painter or sculptor worth 
mentioning; they have iu» architect whose name is knovii out of his 
own country; and, considering their history, their former wealth 
and j>owor, and their opportunities, they coi-tainly have produced, 
in proportion, fewer buildings worthy of note than any other nation 
of Europe. ^ ^ 
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INTRODUCTION. 

I'jiE history of tho introduction of tho RonaisBanco Architoctjiro into 
Kmnco differs in many essential particulars from that of its rise in 
Italy, as well as from that of its adoption in Spain. 

In Italy it was a spontaneous growth, arising from circumshinces 
which have been detailed in the foregoing pages. Jn Franco it was 
an importation fi\)in tho south, after tho stylo had acc^uired ooin- 
])lcteneK8 and consistency in the land of its birth. The principal 
reason for its adoption in France was tho revival of classical liteiuture, 
which liAd exercised so great an influence in its development in Italy. 
But more than this was tho seeoiulary cause, that tlie Art and artists of 
Italy had acquired a iiaiuo and fame in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century wliich rendered fashionable whatever they did, especially in 
rainting and Sculpture. Had the Northern iiatiuns been content to 
emulate them in those two arts only, all would have been well ; tlio 
mistake was, their including Architecture in tho same category. In a 
jubilant, unreascmiiig age like that, wo should not bo surprised at tliis 
want of discrimination, however much we may regret the result. 

The campaigns of Charles VIII. and of Louis XII. had done a great 
deal towards making tho two nations acquainted with one another ; but 
it was not till after the memorable expedition of Francis 1. that tho 
French became thoroughly familiarized with Italy and her works of Art, 
and conceived the desire of rivalling her in her artistic career, oven if 
they could not succeed in annexing her politically to thoir own 
kingdom. 

Very little was done in this respect by either of tho first-named 
monarclis; but Francis I. (1515-1546) w^s fairly bitten by the Ibilian 
mania of tho day. One of the first results of his visit to Italy was to 
bring back Leonardo da Vinci to Franco ; and ho invitf3d tliithcr Ben- , 
vonuto Cellini, Primaticcio, and Scrlio — men of note in their own 
country, all of whom wore employed by him in the works at Fontaine- 
bleau, and elsewhere ; and, although a number of Frenchmen wore 
still employed on his undertakings, the influencing minds were tho 
Italians; and tho native artists laboured only to rival them in the 
style they were introducing. The consequence wfis, that during the 
reign of Francis the new style became thoroughly established, and, 
long before the accession of Henry I\fc., th8 Gothic had come to be 
regarded as barbarous, and fit only for the Dark Ages. 

Though thus intn^uced from Italy, tho French adopted tho now 
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stylo with a very difiTerecit feeling from that which had guided the 
Ilians in its elaboration. The French had a peifect Gothic style of 
their own, to which they had long been accustomed to look with admi- 
ration, and which they had been gradually adapting to their more 
civilized wants, long before they thought of introducing the Classical 
style of Home. Any one at all familiar With the Civil Architecture of 
the fifteenth century in Fiance, knows how the Flamboyant style had 
been modified to meet the wants of the age. The openings had lieen 
made frequent and huge, the windows square-headed, mullions had to 
a great extent been dispensed with, and generally the Municipal and 
Domestic Architecture was as elegant, and nearly os cheerful, as that 
which superseded it. 

Jt would indeed bo a curious subject of speculation to try and guess 
what the style would have become had no Itomun remains existed, and 
had the French never crossed the Alps : iirobably not so very difierent 
from what it afterwards became, llie pointed arch certainly would 
have disappeared ; so would buttresses and pinnacles ; wooden roofs 
would, to a groat extent, have superseded stone vaults in churches, 
and the improvement which was taking place in figure-painting would 
probably have required the suppression of mullions and tracery in the 
windows. In Domestic Architecture, string courses would most certainly 
have been more extensively used to inark the stories ; balconies would 
have been introduced, for their convenience, and probably also cornices, 
to mark the eaves. 

All this might have resulted in very mucli what wo find now; 
except — and the exception is most important— that a mania would 
never have arisen for spreading a network of pilasters and threo- 
quarter columns over every part of a building, whether they were 
wanted or not, and where they had not even the merit of suggesting a 
reason for their employment. It is useless, however, speculating on 
the past— it is sufiiGient to know that Gothic had become impossible, 
and that sumethiiig very like tlio forms then adopted had become 
inevitable, tliough wo cannot but regret that their introduction was 
ocoompanied by the trammels of a stylo foi-eign to their use, and which 
eventually so far got the mastery over the real artistic exigencies of 
the art os to render it subject to those vagaries which have had so 
pernicious an effect on the Architectui'e of modern Europe. 

The French Renaissance differed furilior from the Italian in this— 
that it grew dii*eotly out of the Gothic ; and, instead of trying to copy 
Roman temples, or to rival their greatness, all the French architects 
aimed at, in the early stages of the art, was to adapt the details of the 
Classical styles to their Gothic forms ; and, throughout France, a 
number bffchurchos are to bo found in which this is done with veiy 
considerabte eflecC The church of St. Michael at Dijon is as &ir an 
average spaj)||ll^en of this class of church in France as that of San 
Zaccaria (Woodcut No. 37) is of the Italian group; the great difference 
being, tliat in the French %xani^)lo the form is essentially Gothic, though 
the devils are Classic. In the Italian example there is nothing 
would be called Gothic on this sido of the Alfis. In the church at 
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Dijon every form is eas^tially Medimval ;# and the Clacwio details 
are applied without any constructive propriety, and, it must also be 
admitted, generally without any ornamental eifocV At least, so we 
think now ; but it is easy to understand that, ^n th^ age in which 
it was built, it may have been considered a perfect example of 
Roman Art. * 
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It frequently happens in France that the eye of the tourist is 
charmed by the effect produced by thcFontlfne of these quasi-Classioal 
buildings — as, for instance, when contemplating the dome which till 
recently crowned the intersection of the nave and transept of the 
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Cathedral at Bayeux, the western towers of Matilda’s Abbey at 
Caen ; and, though the Gothic purist is offended at such innovations, 
there is little doubt but that they frequently were improvements, and 
» might always ^ve bSen so had a little more taste been displayed in 
the adaptation of the new forms. 

Anotlior point of difference between the French and Italian styles 
was that the earliest Benaissance buildings in France were palaces 
or chateaux, and nine out of ten of these situated in the oountiy. 
Francis I. was no church-builder ; but all the energies, all the resources 
of the Art of his day, were devoted to Fontainebleau, and such palaces 
as Chambord, Madrid, Chcnoncoaiix, and others of the same character. 
In those situatiunN, whore the building was required to group with 
the undulations of the country and the irregular growth of trees, or 
the adjuncts of outhouses, regularity would have been as inartistic as 
it was uncalled for. On the other hand, a Roman or Florentine palace, 
bounded by straight streets, could not bo otherwise than rectangular ; 
and any irrogiilanty would have been as impertinent as it would have 
boon inappropriate. In the country, high roofs and a broken sky-line 
harmonized with the scenery, and gave elevation and dignity to a 
building that could be seen on all sides and at all distances. A high 
roof cannot bo seen from a street, and a broken sky-line is lost when 
the spectator is close under a building. In fact, a Famese palace 
would havo been as much out of place on the banks of the Loire, as 
a Chambord would have been in the narrow streets of Rome, or a 
Chenonceaiix on a bridge over the Tiber. 

Another proof of contrast between the arts of the two countries is 
the unity that inai*ks the histoiy of tho art in France, as compared 
witli that of Italy. In the fonner country wo have no strongly-marked 
pi*ovincial peculiarities like those which distinguish tho style of 
Florence from tliat of Romo, and both from what is found in Venice. 
Tho art wus introduced into Franco by her kings, and it was from 
Varis — and from that city only — that all tho designs proceeded which 
either inRuenced or wore executed in tho provinces. There are no 
local stylos or local peculiarities i^hich require remark. From the 
time of Francis I. to the present day, Paris has been the literary and 
artistic, as well as tho political, capital of Fitiuce ; and the thread of 
our narrative may therefore be continuous and uninterrupted. 

As the early stages of such a transition are those which it is always 
^most difficult to understand, we are fortunate in possessing in the works 
of Androuet du Cerceau, published in 1676-79, during the reign of 
Henri III., a complete picture of the Architecture of his day, and as 
complete an mdication of what was then admired or aspired to. 

At the tbae he ^wrote, sufficient feeling for the old style still 
remained to ^duce Rim to illustrate Couci and Montargis, as two of 
the plus e^aidllwts bastimonts de la France ; ” but the Louvre and 
the Tuileries were the great projects and the most admired designs 
^ of that day. Next to thele come Blois and Amboise, Fontainebleau, 
Chenonoeaux, Madrid and Qaillon (since destroyed), Vallery and 
Vomeul, and the unfinished palaces of Charleville and E^uen. 
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Another charaoteristio difference l>etween ttl5 etyles of France and of 
Italy, as well as between the old Oothio and the Renaisaanoo, is, that 
among aome thiiiy or forty buildings no churcl^ is illustrated in the 
works of Du Cerceau, In Italy the transition" began with churches ; 
and St. Peter*8 gave a tone {o the whole style, and fixed its oharao- 
teristios. In France, it is true, St. Eustache had been built, and St. 
Etienne dn Mont restored, and various patchings and rebuildings had 
gone on ; but kings and men of taste did not trouble themselves with 
these matters. The Crown gave the tone, and the Palace led the 
way, in Art. Hence, perhaps, much of the frivolity, but hence, also, 
much of the grace> that distinguished French Axt as compared with 
Italian. In Franco we have not the great conceptions which so 
often redeem the faults of detail of the early Italian styles ; but, on 
the other hand, we have a style generally of greater elegance, and 
which seldom fell into those exaggerations of detail which so often 
disfigure the designs of oven the best Italian masters. 

Although the Renaissance style was imported from Italy into Spain 
about the same time, and nearly in the same manner, in which it was 
introduced into Franco, tho character of the two nations was so 
different that tho same seed soon produced very different results. Tho 
early Platcresque stylo of Spain was based iar more on the delicate 
and exuberant stylo of ornamentation introduced by the Moors, than 
on anything brought from Italy, or that is found in France ; and was 
cultivated beoaiiso in that ago there seems to have been an immenso 
desire to display easily acquired wealth without the corresponding 
power to realize grand conceptions, and which consequently found 
vent in extreme elaboration of detail mthcr tlian in grandeur of design. 
This offervesconoe soon passed off, and tho reaction was to the cold 
gloomy Qreco-Romano style of HeiTora and his contemporaries, at a 
time when the French wei'e indul^ng in all the wild caprices of the 
Henri Quatro style. From tliis tho French proceeded to tho invention 
of the gay but grand and original style of the age of Louis Quatorzo. 
The Spaniards stopped short in the career of invention, and became 
either copyers of the French or borrowers from Italy. 
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RENAISSANCE. 

Ai;ruoua(i it cunnot bo said that church -building was either the 
l arlieHt or tho most satisfactory fonn which the development of the 

Renaissance Art took in France, it 
will be convenient, as in other 
instances, to toko it first, having 
ali’oady enlarged sufficiently on 
tho principles which guided the 
architects of tliat day in aban- 
doning the old style for the 
more fashionable form of Classic 
Art. 

One of the earliest — and cer- 
tainly one of the most complete and 
best specimens of the Renaissance 
style — is tho well-known church of 
St. Eustoche at Paris. The founda- 
tions were laid in 1532, though 
the church was not completed 
till nearly a century afterwards. 
Though thus commenced twenty- 
six years after St. Peter’s at Rome, 
and carried on simultaneously, it 
is cunous to observe how different 
were the principles on which the 
two were constructed— St. Eu- 
stoche being in reality a Gothic 
five-aisled church in all essentials 
both of arrangement and construe- 
^ tion, and it is only in the details 

**■ expwienced eye percedves 

Soi^^ooif. to 1 imdi. the infiuence of Classical Art, and 

^ ' remarks the unhappy effect which 

i*eBUlt8 from tiying to adapt the forms of a particular style to purposes 
for which they wei'e not origpdally intended. 

Notwithstanding this, it cannot be denied that St. Eustoche is a 
very beautiful and elegant church. If ito winiows wei-e fiUed with 
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Btainod glass, for which they arc, in fact, bej^adapted than the more 
heavily mullioned 0 })emngs c»f piirely Ootbio ^buildings, and its walls 
relieved by paintings, it would rival many buildings as a work of Art, 
though it might fail in that solenmity which ^ould, characterize a 
religious edifice# Its dimensions, too, are considerable, being 328 ft. 
from oast to west, and nearly 150 ft. in general width, and 90 ft. in 
height to the ridge of the vault ; and throughout it is impossible to 
point to a single detail which is not elegant — more so than most 
of those found in Gothic buildings — or to anything offensively inap- 
propriate. Notwithstanding all this, the effect it produces is far from 
pleasing. Everywhere the eye is offended by 
the attenuation — it might almost be called the 
wiredrawing — of Classical details, and the 
stilting that becomes necessary from the em- 
ployment of the flatter circular arch, instead 
of the taller }K>inted one. The hollow lines of 
the Corinthian capitals ai-e also very flbi^apted 
to receive the impost of an arch; and when 
the sliaft is placed on a base taller tlian itself, 
and drnwn out, as is too often the case here, 
the eye is everywhere shocked, the groat differ- 
ence being, that the Gothic shaft was in almost 
all instances employed to indicate and suggest 
construction, and might therefore be 100 dia- 
meters in height without a]>]>cariiig weak and 
inaj>propriate. In Gothic Art, the real con- 
sti-uction was in the pier or wall behind it ; but 
the Koman Orders wore the construction itself, 
and are only appropriate where they oi'e so — 
when used merely to suggest it, they become 
ridiculous. The fai^ado of tlie church was ori- 
ginall}^ designed on the same ]irinciples as that 
of St. Michael at Dijon (Woodcut No. 97), and 
was partially executed in that style ; but, being loft unfinished, it was 
completed in the reign of Louis XIV., in the more Classical form in 
which we now find it. 

The church of St. Etienne du Mont is another Parisian example of 
this st 3 *le« ITie rebuilding of this church was practically commonccHl 
in 1537, and dragged on through a long period, owing perhaps to thc^ 
delay that must always take place when one part of a building has to 
be removed before that which Is to replace it can' be commenced. 
It is far from being so complete and satisfactory aii example as »St. 
Eustache, though, like it, St. Etienne is a Gothic church disguised 
in the trappings of Clasrioal details. The most remaikablc feature 
about it is the Rood Screen, with the Staircases of the lightest open 
work which lead up to it on either Imnd. This is a poetical and 
beautiful conception, but marred by* the details being neither con-^ 
atnictioiial nor elegant in themselves. The whole cbuix^h would be 
very muoh improved the introduction of colour, which evident 
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100. Part or Facade of Gburch of St Paul and St, Louis, Paris. From Kosengarten. 


foxme^.part of the original design; but nothing, it is feared, could 
^ever ' reconcile the conflict between the two' styles, which pervades 
the whole, and gives rise to such discrepancies' as are everywhere 
apparent. 

There iira church in Dieppe very similar to this, and generaUy, 
tliTOughotk' Ih^anoe, it is common to And repairs in the style of these 
two Parisiaiiii!'^^^ in churches which,' having been commenced in 
the fifteenth, were continued during, the sixteenth^ All these 
quasi-Classioai features w^re unmeaningly introduced in this pseudo- 
Goihio style, v^ioh was practidhlly the only one employed in church* 
' building in France during the course of that century ; so that it is 
almost a relief to coxae to dpwnright introductito of Classical f(nui8» 
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in the position and used for the purposes fot which they were, or 
rather were supposed to have been, designed* If it was neoessary 
that Gothic Ar^teotnre should be abandoned, it eertuply was not 
by this oompromise that it oonld be worthily repla^e^ Any perfectly 
honest constructive forms would have been better than uiese Classic^ 
imitations ; but, as that was hot to be, it is with a feeling almost of 
satisfaciion that we come even to the unmeaning tameness of the Louis 
Quatorze style of Ecclesiastical Art. 

3efore it settled down to this, the French architects adopted for 
a while almost literally the style introduced in Italy by Mademo, 
Borromini, and others of that class, and which, as before remarked, 
was disseminated all over Europe by the Jesuits. The church of St. 
Paul and St. Louis at Paris is one of tlfe most typical examples of 
this class in France. It was commenced in 1627, and finished in 
1641. The facade is three stories in height, and covered with the 
usual mass of unme^ing ornament. The general effect produced is 
rich and picturesque, but very unsatis&ctoiy ; pillars with their 
entablatures and the various 
other ornaments used being 
merely pieced together so as 
to .cover the whole surface of 
the facade, without the least 
reference either to the pur- 
poses for which pillars were 
originally designed, or to the 
constructive necessities of the 
building where they are now 
found. 

‘ The interiors of the 
churches of this — which may 
be called the Jesuit style of 
Art — were not more satisfac- 
tory than the exteriors. Such 
architectural mouldings as 
were used were of the most 
contorted Kococo character. 

The sculpture employed con- 
sisted of sprawling figures of 
half-clothed angels, or of che- 
rubs, or of saints, and was 
generally unsupported — or at 
least not sufBciently supported 
— ^by the construction, and the 
pointings which were inter- 
spersed' with these belonged 
to the most theatrical and the least deyotieiiml style of Art which has 
yet been seen. . . , - . • 

It was fi>rtunate that, this transitional style did not last long in 
Ffance. But specimihs'of it are to be ^ found in, eveiy capital 
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Europe where the Jesuits obtained a footing, and many of its forms 
are so gay and so taking with a certain olass of minds that traces of 
them are found lopag after the style had ceased to exist as a whole. 

The churph of the Sorbonne, the first stone of which was laid in 
1629, may be quoted as one of these examples which mark an epoch 
and complete a stage of transition. It Vas designed by Le Mercier/ 
under the orders of Cardinal Hichelieu, and the greatest pains were 
taken, by consulting architects both in France and Italy, to make it 
as perfect as possible. It became in consequence a little St. Peter^s, 
with the addition of some of those improvements which Palladio and 
others of his school had subsequently introduced into the style. It is 
a church of no very great dimensions, being about 150 ft. in length, 
and its dome 40 ft. in diameffer internally. The western fa9ade has the 
usual ari’angement of two stories, the lower one of Corinthian three- 
quarter columns, surmounted by pilasters of the same order above, and 
the additional width of the aisle being made out by a gigantic console. 
The front of the transept towards the court is better, being ornamented 
with a portioo of detached columns on the lower storey, with a great 
semicircular window above ; and the dome rises so closely behind the 


__ wall that the whole composition 

. -n is extremely pleasing. So it was 

evidently thought at the time, for 
it is illustrated in every contem- 
porary book on Architecture, and 
praised as a chef-d’oeuvre of Art» 
Another very similar work 
was commenced for Anne of Aus- 
tria, by Frangois Mansard,* at Val 
de Grace, in the year 1645; but 
finished by other architects, and 
in reality presents no points of 
novelty to distinguish it from that 
last quoted. There are several 
other churches of the same class 
in the capital and its neighbour- 
hood. Their style is that found in 
Italy as prevalent during the six- 
teenth century, though in France 
they may generally be taken as 
characteristic of Ihe age of Louis 

The one really remarkable 
building of this age which stands 
les. njbue althe ihvaiidea at Parii. f>om out from the rest^'aud is One of the 

ary y rea.’ most elegmit structures of its class, 

^ , is ihe Dome of the lnvalid<^. It 


to 1 inc^ 


has the misfortune of being* an after-thought, attached to a much 
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plainer church, with which it is hardly in keeping, so that, though in 
i-eality only a part, it must be considered as a complete composition 
in itself. The dome was commenced in the year 1 680 from the designs 
of Jules Hardouin Mansard,^ and completed, entirely under his super- 
intendence, in the year 1706, and is considered as thoroughly the 
typical monument of his genius as that of St. Paul’s is considered as 
the monument of Sir Christopher Wren. 

In plan it resembles that of St. Paul’s, more than any other on 
the Continent, the four great piers which are universally employed 
abroad bei^ placed so as to produce an almost octagonal effect, and 
are in ftd^piorced by doorways. The pillars standing free in front 
of tbdse pidrs ]^ibduce a confusion which is far from pleasing; for 
it is evlde(|^l^th4it they do not suppoii: the masses abovb, and their 
prominence in consequence takes away from the solidity so evidently 
demanded. The small openings through the,V]§||us do not produce 
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the eame effect as was aimed at in St. Paul’s^ «f making the ground- 
plan truly octagonal, but, by restricting them to the dimensions here 
found, the four great openings are made half the \^dth.of the dome 
itself, which is far better than the proportion of 40^to 108, as is found 
in our example. The dome itself is 92 ft. in diameter,^ imd internally 
less than twice that dimension 4n height, which is also a more pleasing 
proportion than is usually found, both St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s being 
too lofty for the other dimensions of these churches. The eye, or 
opening, is very large, and above it is a second dome, which is painted, 
and produces a very pretty and pleasing, but very theatrioal effect, 
unworthy of such a building. 

The external dome above this is, like our St. Paul’s, of wood, and 
so is the lantern, which deprives it of the dignity of that designed by 
Wren ; but if a stone lantern could only be attained by the introduc- 
tion of the cone which disfigures the English example, Mansard used a 
wise disorotion in refraining &om attempting it. But, having done so, 
perhaps it would have been better to have adopted an avowedly wooden 
construction externally, instep of one meant to look like stone. The 
extern^ iEet^ade below the dome, though possessing no great novelty, 
is well and harmoniously designed ; and the building being a Greek 
cross, and no part exaggerated, the whole is certainly one of the most 
pleasing examples of a domical building of this class in Europe, and 
wants only a very little to make it the typical and most beautiful 
monument of its class. It is true, nevertheless, that the introduction 
of two Orders, the one superimposed on the other, does detract materi- 
ally from the dignity of the church, by making it appear two stories 
in height. But the introduction of only ono range of pillars below 
wduld have reduced the dome to being a more cupola. As in this 
instance — more even than in our St. Paul’s — the dome was intended to 
be the principal feature of the design, it was probably prudent to sacri- 
fice the church to increase its dignity; in fact, adding ono more to 
the numberless instances which prove how intractable the Orders are 
when applied to modem purposes. 

The body of the church of St. Sulpice does not, except in its size, 
present any features worthy of notice. Internally, it presents the 
defect inherent in Palladian churches, whfa|;e an Order designed for 
external purposes is used on the scale, and with the simplicity, which 
suits a large area exposed to the atmosphere, but which becomes offen- 
sively rude when applied to internal decoration, in a building which 
not only pretends to but demands elegancy and richness of effect. 

The western faQade, however, designed by Servandoni,* was added, 
in the, middle of the eighteenth century, to the church commenced more 
than a century before that time from the designs of Le Veau ; and, 

. 1 Hie plan and eectiem, with the dimeneione tlie whole, seems nearer the truth. Of eight 
quoted, am firmn Isahelle^s * Edtfioee Cir- or ten works I have cowulfed, no two agree 
culaires,*' which is nsnally a naost trustworthy on this The dimensions given range 

anthority ; but X OBhaot iadp^ sasDecting they, 76 ft. English to 92. 

are in esoess. By sihst amoriflas the dome * Born 1693 ; died 1760. 
is made abont 62 ft. in dianwl^, and thiet on 
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106 . Facade of Su Sulpice. Parte, os originally deslgued. 

thougli not without faults, it is one of the grandest of modem Europe. 
The width of the porch is 205 ft., consisting of two Orders, superimposed 
on one another, and rising to the height of 160 ft. to the top of the 
balustrade. It is flanked on each side by towers, one of which rises 
100 ft. higher, but the two, as carried out, differ in height as well as in 
design. The lower or Doric Order is doubled, not in front, but towards 
the rear, thus giving great richness of effect, and great appearance of 



I’lan of the PbrCh of St. Sulploe. 


strength to iiko poVtico, and above this' is an Ionic Order of good pro- 
portions^ arcade behind, standing on Ihe rear ^nk of the 

lower colmAfls; All this makes up a composition not quite satisflic- 
tory, it must be. confess^Sd*' btit much more so tha^ any of those above 
described as erected in Italy, certainly more so than any previous 
one in France ; and veiy little more is in fact vninted to make it a , 
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very beautiful design. It is said tbat SeTvand|mi originally proposed 
a pediment between the towers, but happily this was not carried out. 

Another portico, somewhat similar, was added a Httle before this 
time to the cathedral of Auch ; but in this insiMce the towers are 
more important, and the centre too much subdued; sd as to want 
dignity and to seem squeezed up between the lateral masses. The 
Order is Corinthian throughout, and the whole details so rich 'and so 
well designed as to produce a very pleasing effect, notwithstanding its 
incongruity with the Gothic cathedral to which it is attached. 

None of the churches mentioned above can compare, either in 
bbauty of design or in size, with that of St. Genevieve, or, as it is 
more generally called, the Pantheon, at Paris ; which, though smaller 
than St. Peter’s, St. Paul’s, and some others, may still fairly be con- 
sidered as entitled to be ranked as the third or fourth of the great 
Kenaissance churches of Europe. 

It was commenced in the year 1755, in consequence, it is said, of a 
vow made by Louis XY. during an illness at Metz, but practically 
because the church of the patron saint of Paris, which stood immedi- 
ately hehipd the present building, was not only falling to decay, but 
had long been considered as unworthy of. its destination. After a 
considerable amount of competition, the design of Soufflot ' was 
accepted, and was sufficiently advanced in 1764 to allow of the 
foundatiomstone of one of the piers of the dome being laid by the 
king; but the building was not entirely finished until after the death 
of its architect in 1781. In consequence of its not being completed 
when the Kevolution broke out, it was dedicated in the first instance 
to the “ Grands Hommes ” of Fiance, instead of to God, or to the Patron 
Saint fur whom it was originally designed. 

The whole area of the church is 60,252 ft., or about that of an 
average sized Medieaval cathedral ; its extreme length being 862 ft., its 
breadth across the transept 267, and its height to the top of the dome 
265 ft. The building is practically in the form of a Greek cross, sur- 
mounted by a dome in the centre 69 ft. in diameter internally, sur- 
rounded by four smaller fiat domes, each 57 ft. in diameter. Jn front 
is a portico of fourteen Gorinthiw columns, of correct design, each 
measuring 60 ft. in height, being conseq^ntly one of the grandest 
porticoes erected in modem times ; but the effect is painfully marred 
by the front columns being so widely spaced as to give an impression 
of extreme weakness to the entablature, which, being composed of 
small stones cramped together, looks feeble in execution when com- 
pared with the grandeur of the design. Another great defect is, that 
two of the oolumns are placed outside at each end of the portico, in a 
manner so unmeaning that it is difficult to understand how they came to 
be placed there ; and the arrangement produces weakness and confusion 
to an extent to be found in no other portico of the same pretensions. 

Beyond the portico the external walls of the church are plainer 
than are found in any oth^er in Enrope^the tely decoration being that 
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Plan of tbe Pantheon Parla. From Isabelle. Scale 100 feet to 1 lncb.i 


the entablature of the columns is carried round, and a band ornamented 
with wreaths, &o,, which correspond with the capitals ; but below them 
the wall is absolutely unbroken by even a single window, except in the 
rear, and is only ornamented by a group of plain pilasters on the 
angles. This is no doubt infinitely preferable to the Italian plan of 
introducing two or three stories of windows and an attic ; but it is 
equally, extreme, and almost equally objectionable, in the other direc- 
tion. The best thing would have been to have allowed the great 
semicircular windows of the interior to be shown externally; or, if 
that were impossible, some windows, or niches, or panels, — anything, 
in fact, that would have reproduc^ the richness of the portico, — 
would ha'V^^ilen an improvement. 

Thejdwgft of the dome externally is elegant and chaste, but cm the 
whole veiy ij^ripr to that of St. Paul’s; the peristyle is weak, 


> Thouj^ both 4he pbitt and, section are excess of tliat of the section : the latter, how« 
^careAillr reduced firom IsohelleV plates, the ever, appears to be correct, 
scale of the plan is about one-tweatkth in 
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108. SecUoa of ihe Dome of ibe r«uilieoa ut Porlo. From Jaabelle. Scale 60 feet to 1 liicli. 

becauBO unbroken, the attic too high, and the lantern too small and 
insignificant. It escapes, however, to a greater extent than any of its 
compeers (except perhaps the dome of the Invalides), from tlie 
objectioii that it stands on or rises, through the roof; and a very 
little more would have made it satisfactory in that respect, but, as 
eveiything else in the building, it nearly roaches, but always 
escapes, perfection. • 

On the whole, its internal arrangements are very superior to the 
external. No church of its class can compete with it in the eleganc€\^ 


109. 


View of the West Front of the Fftntheon at Parle. From a Photograph. 


of its details, or in the appropriateness with which the Classical 
foatui^os are introduced. Except a certain degree of weakness in some 
parts of tho vaulting, introduced purposely to show cleverness, there 
is no fault to find with any detcdl, and the general effect is more 
elegant and pleasing than that of any Classical church which has yet 
been oi’octed. Yet, as in every other part of the design, it is easy 
to see how it might havo been better. Tractioally, the arrangement 
is that of four equal and similar halls, surrounding a fifth, which, 
being of the same dimensions in plan, though far supenor in height, 
is not fui^ienily dignified to be tho centre of such a group. The 
mode in #hioh four piers of tho dome, with their accompanying 
pillars, me projeotod into tho centre of the church, is very con- 
fusing, and glimpse caught of the adjoining apaj;tments behind 
them only adds to the qpmplexity, without increasing the appeamuoe 
of spaciousness. 

It is evident that the ohjeci of the architect in adopting this aiitiiige- 
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ment wag prinoipally to display his cleverness in construction, and to 
seek to astonish the spectator by one of those ^rs ds force which are 
so common with a declining art, but which are abrolutely fatal to 
true effect wherever introduced. In this instahife it w^ very neaily 
entailing the destruction of the building ; for so soon as the centreing 
of the great arches under the dome was removed in 1776, the piers 
began to show symptoms of weakness ; but it was not till the dome 
itself was practically completed in 1779 that this proceeded to such 
an extent as to cause any real alaim for the safety of the building. On 
a careful examination being made at that time it was found that the 
principal cause of the failure aroHe from the faulty 'character of the 
masonry. The stones of the piers were truly and correctly* worked 
only to a depth of about four inches from their face ; the rest being 
roughly hewn and carelessly filled up with cement, so as to throw the 
greater part of the strain on the face of the pier. This was to some 
extent remedied by cutting into the joints with a saw, so as to relievo 
the pressure on them, and to throw it more on the centre. This was 
partially successful ; but the mischief went on to such an extent that 
serious fears were entertained for the stability of the building, and in 
1796 a commission of architects was appointed to examine into the 
matter, in the following year one of engineers, and a third combined 
commission in 1798; but the danger was such that no one could 
suggest a remedy, and after four years’ debate it all ended in shoring 
up the great arches and leaving the building to its fate. 

In 1806 M. Bondelot was appointed to repair the damage : he found 
i the piers had contracted to the extent of nearly six inches English, 
ly from crushing, partly fr om the sawkerfing of 
the joints in 1779. Ho at once set about replacing 
the damaged stones, and added also considerably 
to the mass of the piers, as shown in the woodcut, 
where the shaded part shows tho pier as originally 
executed, the outline as it now stands. Tliis was 
so successfully accomplished that no sign of weak- 
ness has since displayed itself in any direction, 
while at the same time the appearance of the church 
has been very much improved by the greal^r solidity given at the point 
where it was most wanted for effect. 

It is easy to see that the way in which all this might have been 
avoided would have been by setting back tho piers of the dome against 
the angles of the building, and so inci^asing its size to a little over 
100 ft. This the building could easily have supported, both internally 
and externally; and had it been done, as an interior it would have 
been absolutely unrivalled for architectural effect, while all the diffi- 
culties of construction would have beengot over tho additional 
mass that could have been obtained withoflfinterforing with the effect, 
and the support that would have been afforded by the junction with 
the outer wi^. • * 

The oolumna of the internal peristyle of the dome^ being plain, 
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while those below are Anted, and the general poverty of the details of 
this important feature as compared with that of the rest of the building, 
produce a disagreeable effect, but one which could easily be removed 
by colour, ^^is, in fact, is an addition which the whole building 
requires. It is too light, too gay, for a church ; but if the great semi* 
circular windows were painted, and a mbderato degree of tone intro- 
duced by colour in other parts, it might be placed beyond dispute that 
it was, and — what many are inclined to admit — that it is now the most 
beautiful interior of any modem church of Classical design. 


REVIVAL. 

At the time when the Pantheon was erected, it was considered the 
perfection of Classical imitation, and the greatest pains were taken 
that every part and every detail should be correct and supported by 
authority. Before it was completed, however, it was believed that 
perfection could only be obtained by oven more literal copying, and 
as early as 1773 designs were prepared for an eminently Classical 
building, on the site where now stands the church of the Madeleine. 
Nothing, however, was then done, and the present building was com- 
menced in 1804, from designs by Vignon. The dimensions are very 
considerable, being a rectangle measuring 350 ft. in length by 147 
in width, ^d consequently covering more than 51,000 square feet. 
Externally it is, to all appearance, a perfectly regular octastyle peri- 
pteral temple of the Corinthian order. As nearly as may be, its columns 
are of the same dimensions as those of the Pantheon, but placed moB|||| 
closely together, though, on the other hand, being built of smalll|| 
blocks, they are as deAcient in constructive dignity as the others. 
Internally, the clear space is 85 ft. by 280, divided, after the manner 
of the halls of the Homan baths, into three spaces by Corinthian 
columns, bearing arches. Each of those three compartments is sur- 
mounted by a Aat dome, pierced by a skylight in the centre. At the 
north end is the apse, at the south a vestibule, and there is a range of 
chapels and confessionals round the sides oraamentod by a smaller 
subsidiary order. 

Taking it altogether, the arrangement is probably the best that 
could be adopted under the circumstances, and the whole church has 
internally an air of considerable grandeur and appropriateness to the 
purposes of the Homan Catholic ritual. As it now is, however, the 
light is insufficient, and the paintings, with the coloured marbles and 
an excess of gilding, produce a spotty and inharmonious effect, which 
time may^oitfe, but which at present gives it more the air of a ball- 
room than offa place dedicated to religious worship. 

Exietmll% it is hardly^en to criticism as a Christian church. It 
is so exact 4k.^rodtictionW a Heathen Temple, that it affords an 
opportunity of judging Imw far the Homans succeeded in attaining to 
beauty and dignity in their temples ; and in this respect they have 
nothing to fe^r from an impartial criticism on their respective merits ; 
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but in order to arrive at these it would be nieioessary to consider the 
Madeleine as placed on an eminence above the neighbouring buildings, 
or standing in a piazza suiTOunded by houses of at jnost of two, 

low stories^in height, and not, as this is, by dwelfings of six or seven 
stories high, and of the most obtrusive architecture. It is here, 
indeed, that the Madeleine tails. It is too low, too simple, and too 
modest for its situation, and no dome or campanile, if attached, would 


help the matter. It is, in fact, unsuited 
to a situation in the ccntie of so tall a 
town as Paris ; but, nevertheless, it must 
be considered — ^barring some minor defects 
hardly worth mentioning — as a very beau> 
tiful building. Its design will hardly, 
however, be repeated, for, if there is one 
thing which the experience of the Oothio 
architects settled more completely than 
another, it is that height and variety of 
outline are necessaty to afford dignity to 
public buildings in towns; and their 
practice shows how easily and how suc- 
cessfully this could be accomplished. 

Hittorf was therefore right when ho 
added two towers to the fa9ade of his 
Basilican Church of St. Vincent do I^aul, 
which, after those mentioned above, is 
l^erhaps the most important of the modem 
churches of Paris. It is very ClasBical 
and very correct, and no fault can be 
found with any of its details ; but some- 
how or other it is not a success, and, like 
most of the modern churches in Paris, 
fails entirely in producing the effect 
which is aimed at and expected in these 
edifices. It will be curious, therefore, to 
observe how far the modem French archi- 
tects may succeed in their present attempts 



to reproduce, for ecclesiastical purposes, 
the Architecture of the Middle Ages. 


plan of the Madeleine at Fiirle. 
Scale 100 feet to‘l Inch. 


They commenced the attempt long after wo had become familiar with 
its effects, but hitlierto, notwithstanding their cleverness, they have 


certainly not been successful. 

One of their most ambitious attempts is the church of St. Clothildo 
— Place bello Chasse — in Paris ; and, though its dimensions are those 
of a small cathedral, it looks poor and insignificant internally, and the 
exterior has neither the solidity nor the picturesqueness which is 
always found in the old buildings, and v^ich our architects have 
sometimes successfully imitated in theft reproductions. The^ task of 
copying is, however, so easy, and so entirely independent of intell^- 
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tual exertion, that there can be little doubt but that, when they haye 
collected and drawn a sufficient number of models, they will repeat 
them with a con^ctness that will deceive all but the initiated. It 
is only to be^wished that they would apply their money and their 
talents to some better purpose, and, abovp all, that they would refrain 
from designing fa 9 ades according to the newest Parisian fashion to 
sucli buildings as St. Ouen at Rouen, and many other remarkable and 
interesting edifices, which have lately been made to look as good 
as new, at the expense of those qualities which really give meaning 
to a building, and speak to the heart of mankind through all succeed- 
ing ages. 
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CHAPTER IL 

SECULAR ARCHITECTURE. 


RENAISSANCE. 

Thk history of Secular Renaissance Architecture in Franco msiy be 
conveniently divided into four great sections, distinguished by the 
name of the sovereign most prominent in encouraging Art during 
each of the epochs. 

The first, extending from the accession of Charles YHI., 1483, to 
the death of Francis II., 1560, lasted sevonty-soven years, and may bo 
distinguished as the Era of Francis the First, 

The second, commencing with the accession of Charles IX., 1560, 
and extending to the death of Louis XIII., in 1642, lasted eighty^two 
years, and may properly be called the Age of Henri Quatre. 

The third, dating from the accession of the Grand Monarque, 1643, 
'^and extending to the Revolution, 1792, lasted, consequently, nearly 
150 years ; and is properly marked as that of Louis Qaatorze, 

The fourth, from that period to the accession of Louis Napoleon, 
may be designated as the Revival^ or the Period of tJie Empire^ and may 
oven bo extended to the present day ; or the reign of the Third Napo- 
leon treated as an Appendix to the epoch of his great uncle. 

% 


Eba of Fbancis I. 


A.O. 

Charles Vllf 1483 

LoalsXll. .. 1498 

Francis 1 1516 


A.D. 

Hnvp II 1647 

lYaDClB II 1669 


Whatever may be the defects or deficiencies of the Ecclesiastical ^ 
Renaissance Architecture in France, she possesses in her civil build- 
ings a series of examples, certainly far more extensive than any other 
country of modern Europe, and which may also probably compete suc- 
cessfiilly in aartistio eminence with those of almost any other couiitiy, 
not excepting even Italy. 

The immense accession to the power of her kings, from the consoli- 
dation of the empire, and the peculiarly monarchical institutions of 
the country, enabled — it may almost Bb safd forced — them to rebuild 
the old chateaux of the feudal ages on a scale coinmcnsurato with the 
wealth and power aofuired subsequently to the accession of Franoi#!^ 
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in the year 1515. TheN 3 enBeqtience was that the beautiful now palace 
of the Louvre, with its accompanying chateau at the Tuileiies, suc- 
ceeded to the old confined fortalice bearing the first name, as the 
residence of ^e kings in the capital. Fontainebleau supplanted the 
* royal hunting seat at Vincennes ; and Ohambord succeeded Plessis les 
Tours on the banks of the Loire ; whild St. Germains, St. Cloud, and 
other palaces, were erected, one after the other, in the neighbourhood 
of Paris, till they culminated in Versailles, the greatest and most 
splendid of modem palaces, though perhaps not the most successful 
as an architectural design. 

The nobles were not backward in following the example of their 
kings, whoso power and prosperity they shared. One by one the old 
feudal castles disappeared, and were replaced by more commodious 
and more suitable chfiteaux in the country, and palaces in the towns, 
BO that, between the accession of Francis I. and the death of Louis 
Quatorze, the Architecture of ancient France had nearly disappeared, 
in so far as the residences of her kings and nobles were concerned, 
and was replaced by a series of country seats and palaces more 
numerous and more splendid than those possessed at that time by any 
other country, and combining in many instances the picturesqueness 
of tho Gothic with the elegance of the Classic styles, to an extent not 
found elsewhere. 

Of the other class of civil buildings they had little to destroy. 
Except in tho Flemish provinces, the cities had hardly any municipal 
institutions which could give rise to much architectural magnificence. 
Whether wo admire or not the Town-halls and Palais de Justice which, 
are now found in most of her cities, we have not at all events to regret 
tho destruction of those which preceded tliem, as wo should do if 
Belgium and Flanders had replaced their municipal edifices by others 
in the fashionable style of tho age of Louis Quatorze. 

In their extent, in their richness of decoration, and the amount of 
wealth lavished upon them, it is probable that the civil and palatial 
buildings erected in Franco during the last three centuries and a half 
exceed considerably the ecclesiastical and feudal edifices which were 
built in that country during a like period anterior to tho year 1600. 
But unfortunately it is impossible to institute such a comparison 
between the two classes, as artistic utteiances, as would lead to any 
satisfaotoiy conclusion. All the Art in the world could never elevate 
, a palace, with all its domestic and social arrangements, to the same 
sc^e as tho great hall of a cathedral, devoted only to the performance 
of a ceremonial of the highest and most ennobling class. No splendour 
in the r6S^ence of a noble can compete with the simple grandeur of a 
great motiamo infttitution, where all the grosser,^ md less elevating 
oharacten^ci of%nman nature are at least kept out of sight, instead 
of being prominent by the luxury and frivolity by which 

they attempt to disguise themselves in the palace ; and the old, real, 
. independent sovereignty of thS municipality in the middle ages ex- 
press itself with a manly vigour that cannot be found in the last new 
derign sent down from the H^e Office at Paris. « 
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Besides this real differenco in essence, oftne the more superficial 
diffidnltj of style. It is true that the French architects were never so 
completely enslaved to the Orders as the Italians became after Palladio, 
or the English after Inigo Jones ; but they felt th^ chains, nevertheless, 
and would have done much better had they never known the influence 
of the Italian school, or tried ^ reproduce the glories of ancient Rome. 
The absurdity they committed was in fancying that the best way to 
ornament modem buildings on the banks of the Seine was to cover them 
all over with shreds of ornament borrowed from the Temples of anti- 
quity on the banks of the Tiber. Although, therefore, the Renaissance 
Civil Architecture of France belongs intrinsically to a lower class of 
Art than the Ecclesiastical Mediaeval Styles, and is further vitiated by 
the imitative being introduced to replace the constructive element, 
which is so essential in all true Art, it is still a style so elegant, 
so gay, and so characteristic, that its study will well repay any 
attention that may be bestowed upon it, provided it is entered upon 
without adopting the narrow class prejudices which are the bane of 
modem Art criticism. 


Thb Louybe. 

If not the greatest, certainly the most successful undertaking of 
Francis I. was the rebuilding of the Louvre. It had alwa3^s been the 
principal residence of the kings of France in their capibil, but had be- 
come so confined and utterly unsuited to the wants of lo age, that there 
were only two alternatives — either to begin a now palace altogether, 
as Catherine do Medicis did a little further west at the Tuilerios ; or 
to pull the old one down, and rebuild it. Francis decided on the latter 
plan, and invited the celebrated architect Serlio to furnish designs 
for the new palace. It is not easy to ascertain how far the ordinance 
of the present building was influenced by his designs ; but it seems 
certain that the actual architect was Pierre Lescot.' He virtually made 
the drawings, and superintended their execution ; but the whole 
arrangement is so beautiful, and the' details are so elegant, that it is 
difSoult to believe that any native architect was its sole author, at least 
if one may judge of what was done in France about this time and 
afterwards. 

It is not quite clear when the rebuilding was actually commenced, 
but ihe part begun by Lescot, and completed in .1548, was the 
south-west angle, from the Pavilion de PHorloge down to the river- 
face (Woodcut No. 112), and consists of two stories of Orders, each 
. about 30 ft. m height — the lower Corinthian, the upper Composite. 
These are surmoiastted by an attic storey, only half the height of the two 
below iti Throughout the whole, the details and profiles arc singularly 
correct for the age ; and the ornamental parts, having been sculptured 
from the dftaig p ff of Jean Qoujon, not §nly 4ieighten the effect of the 


# . Bom, 1510; died, 1578. 
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1 1 S. PkviUon de THorloge and part of Louvre Court From Kosengarten. 


architecture, but are in themselyes worthy of all praise. The same 
ordinance, in all essential particulars, has, at subsequent periods, been 
carried all round the court, with the important addition and improve- 
ment that, instead of the attic, a third storey, adorned with an Order, 
has been substituted on the three remaining sides. This not only gives 
greater height and dignity to the whole design, but admits of its ter- 
minating in a cornice, which is an essential element in all good designs 
in this school. An attic, however elegant it may bo— and the French 
school cannot boast of one more elegant than that of the Louvre — has 
always more or less the appearance of an after-thought, or of a make- 
shift ; and one of the greatest difficulties of modem Italian Architecture 
is how to accommodate the bedrooms and other offices without having 
recourse to it. When the Orders are used, an attic may, in some cases, 
be indispensable for utilitarian purposes; but it cannot be doubted 
that a building with a oomicione crowning the whole is a very 
much better design in an architectural ^oint of view. Although 
the entablature of the upper Order of the Louvre Court is only in 
proportion to its own height, and not a cornioione proportioned to that 
of the whole building, its introduction adds very much to the beauty , 
of the composition. 

In comparing it with the great courtyards of the palaces of Italy 
or Spain, the one criticism that occurs is, that it wants light and shade. 

If either the lower or the upper stories had been open arcades, or if 
loggias had been introduced anywhere, it would have relieved a mono- 
tony which is rather strikingly apparent. Perhaps the most pleasing 
arrangement would have been arcades in the lower stories of two 
opposite sides, and an open gallery oif the^upper stories of the o&er 
two facades, .with three open arches in the centre of the prineij^ 
storey of ea^ face. JSome such arrangement as this seems, in &ct, to ^ 
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have formed part of tRe original design, and in the older works (as 
shown in Woodcut No. 114) it is always represented with open arcades 
in one or other ef the stories. Considering that its dimensions are 
nearly 400 ft* each way, something of the sort was wanted to relieve 
its monotony i but even as it now is, whether we take its dimensions, 
or its richness of ornamentation, or the^beauty or appropriateness of 
its design, it is certainly the most beautiful court belonging to any 
modem palace in Europe. 



1 ] 4. Tart of tbe Cuiirt of the Louvre. From Mariettc’e * Architecture F!rao9alBe.' 

If we can in fancy assume a third storey added to the courtyard of 
the Giwt Hospital at Milan (Woodcut No, 74), and its dimensions in 
plan increased to such an extent as to bear this without disproportion, 
^ we might have a fair means of comparing one of the best and most 
typical Italian examples with one of tlie best to be found on this side of 
the Alps. Of course the difference of climate accounts for the greater 
part of the AiWerence in design, but not altogether. If the Milanese 
oourt condst^ of three tiers of open arcades, it wduld fail architectu- 
rally, from. wa4t 6f solid parts, as much as that of the Louvre does now 
from the waift bf some open loggias or arcades to give a variety of light 
and shade. They are both extreme examples of their respective styles — 
-both very beautiful — but each '^ould have been better if it had adopted, 
to some extent at least, the principles of the other. If,, for instance, 
one-third part of the arcades of the court of the Hospital had been 
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designed as solid, and a like proportion of tha arcades of tlie Louvre 
left open, the gain in effect would have been considerable, and each 
of these designs would still have been appropriate to Jtheir climate and 
the exigencies of the case. f 

But, notwithstanding this and some other minor ^^ects which 
might be pointed out, the Court of the Louvre is a wonder of elegance 
and good taste, as well as of exquisite proportion, especially when wo 
consider the age in which it was executed, and has not been surpassed 
by anything which has been done either in France or in any other 
count^ of Europe since its time. 


ChAtbaux. 

The palace at Fontainebleau is to the reign of Francis I. what 
Yersaillos was to that of Louis XIV. — the palace of his predilections 
and the place on which ho loved to lavish his treasures, and where ho 
thought bo was reproducing the glories of Classical Art. 

In this instance there is little doubt but that Italians were mainly 
employed., Bossi and Primaticcio seem to have been permanently 
enjilged ; Serlio was certainly consulted, and Vignola sojourned two 
years in France, to assist the king in his architectural designs. But 
the result is curiously unlike anything Italian, or anything wo should 
expect from these men. The plan is as irregular as anything in Ootbic 
Art, and there is a picturesque aJbandm about the whole design which 
is very charming and appropriate to the situation ; but, strange to say, 
the effect of the whole is marred by the coarseness and vulgarity of 
the details. There is nothing offensive or exaggerated in the use of 
the “ Orders but there is not a well-proportioned column or a well- 
profiled comice in the whole building. When rustication is employed^ 
it is so used as to be unmeaning, and the window-frames throughout 
are very badly designed. It is difficult to understand how this could 
happen in a country whore only recently the Flamboyant architects 
had almost ruined Architecture by over-delicacy and lace-like work 
in their details, and where the king was trying to imitate the even 
more elegant sfyle of the Classical age, and under the direction of 
Italians, who, whatever their faults of desi^ might be, seldom in their 
own country erred from coarseness or vulgarity of detail. But they 
fell into this errdr here ; and, whether from intention or not, it is 
certain that the defects of detail mar what otherwise would be the most 
poetic, as it is the most picturesque, of French palaces. 

We turn almost with pleasure from the ill-understood Classicality 
of Fontainebleau to the thoroughly French design of Chambord, com-' 
menced by the same king in 1 526, immediately on his return fiom his 
Spanish captivity. The design is so essentially French, that, although 
aU its details are Classical, they are kept. so subdued, and subordinate 
to the whole, that they scarcely interfere with the effect — certainly not 
more so than the details, of Stl EustacAe, ^hich leaves that still as 
essentially a Gpthic church as this is a Gothic chateau of the oountiy 
where it stanoL • . 
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FIbd of Chftteau de Cfaambord. I'^roni I >umnd. 


The chateau itself consists of a cubical square mass, measuring 
220 ft. each way, from outside to outside of the four groat towers 
Hiat adorn its angles. This is situated on ono side of a court sur- 
rounded by buildings. ITiese are of the same height as the central 
mass on tliat side which it occupies ; on the greater part of tho otlier 
three sides, only ono storey in height ; and at each angle there is, or 
rather was intended to bo, a great circular tower, similar to those 
attached to the main building. Measuring over these, the dimensions 
of the building were 620 ft. by 390. The whole was surrounded by a 
1;erraco OTerhanging a broad and deep moat. The central building 
was divided i^to three nearly equal stories in height, but by cornices 
so subdued as fto little more than string courses ; and the upper one 
projected so ap parry, a balcony all round the main building. It was 
divided vertid^ly into an infinite number of equal panels, by pilasters 
of the Corinthian order ; db anongement which would have been singu- 
larly mono|pnoaB in most buildings, but which in instance is 
entirely relieved by ‘the veiy varied outline of t^e building, and, more 
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Gbftteau of Madrid. From Andronot du Oarceau. 


than that, by the different way in which they were treated, — ^many 
being left blank, some filled in with arcades, and many with square- 
headed windows, — so that few buildings possess more of that unity 
with variety which is so charming when properly employed in archi- 
tectural composition. 

The most singular and the most characteristic part of the whole 
design is the roof, which rises to a cone, surmounted by a cupola, over 
each of the towers, and in square masses over the rest. The whole 
is relieved by dormer windows of very elegant design, and chimneys, 
which are more ornamented and more ornamental than in any build- 
ing erected either before or since. The whole is crowned by a centml 
tower of domical form, but wholly of open work, containing a richly 
ornamented spiral staircase. 

If we attempt to judge this building by the loftiest canons of 
architectural criticism, it would bo easy to find many faults in it; but, 
taking it for what it is — a chd,teau in a flat country, meant to be seen 
over and to group with a park of ancient trees— as a himting-seat of a 
‘ gay Court, unconscious of any very lofty aims — it conveys an impres- 
sion of truthfulness, combined with elegance, which wo look for in 
vain in many works of more pretension of later times. 

T)ie palace ^r chfiteau of Madrid, in the Bois de Boulogne, at 
Paris, is anoth# production of the same age, the loss of which is 
more to be re^pEted^d (it was destroyed in the Bevolution) than that of 
any other building of its period. From the drawings of , it which 
exist, it seems to have been of/emarkably elegant design, and to have 
approached more nearly to the palatial requirements of the age thAn 
almost any other. 
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It was not very lai^^ being only 265 ft. iif lengtbt b^ 1 12 ft. wide, 
but it was four stories in height, and divided into nearly equal 
blocks by square towers at each of the angles, md$ two in each face.^ 
Standing on a good bold basement, the two lower* storiei^ cohered 

by arcades of very elegant design, broken only by the townrs; and 
variety and relief were givSn to the whole by the centre being re- 
cessed. The roof, though high, was far from being excessive ; and 
the chimneys were treated as an essential part of the design. If we 
may judge from the testimony of those who have seen it, and, more 
than this, from the representations that still exist, there was certainly 


no building for its 
size so palatial, or 
to which the Tran- 
sitional style was 
more happily applied, 
though it had not 
the picturesqueness 
of Fontainebleau, 
nor the semi-feudal 
grandeur of Cham- 
bord. As an^ ex- 
terior, however, it 
would probably have 
at least boon equal 
to the fragment of 
the Court of the 
Louvre, which was 
in course of being 
erected simultane- 
ously, and almost in 
sight of this building ; 
while its open arcades 
give it exactly that 
degree of shadow and 
relief the want of 
which is so much 
felt in the Louvre. 

The buildings de- 




1 1 8 . nail of the Chftteau de Bury. 


scribed above are all more or less exceptional in their arrangements ; 


but, in the private chd.teau of Bury, near Blois, we come on a typo 


'^hich more or less distinguished all the signorial mansions of France, 
both in town and country, and even the royal palaces, when they wore 
not on a scale too grand to admit of it. In this example, as in most 
others, the principal corps de hgis (tinted darker in the plan^ is opposite 
the entriinoe, loolring into a square court in front, and opening in the 
rear upon a gaiden. Opposite the centre of thj garden front is a chapel, 
.which was generally omitted in future ^designs. At eacli angle is a 
cirotilar as at Ohamhord; but the circular form was found so 

Inoonysnlent it was afterwards changed to a squar^^ 
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block, when actual fortification was no longer required, and oven the 
>9uggGBtion of it became obsolete. On each side of the court arc two 
long wings, containing offices and servants’ apartments ; and these are 
joined in fron^ by a screen wall, solid externally, but covering an open 
arcade intemidly, and, in the centre of this, the porte-cochere^ or prin- 
cipal entrance, on which the French Architects of that and of all 
subsequent times have lavished all the resources of their art. 

With slight modifications, this became the type of all French 
chateaux. Whore the main building was three stories high, the wings 
were generally two ; where the main building was only two stories in 
height, the wings were generally only of one, except in towns, where, 
for very obvious reasons, they wore frequently canied as high as the 
rest. Where a palace was occupied by only one owner, or whore it was 
situated in a remote or quiet part of the town, the same arrangements 
prevailed as in the country ; but where, as is generally the case in Paris, 
the main building is occupied by a different family on each floor, the 
wings which contain the offices, &c., belonging to each suite of apart- 
ments, are necessarily as high as the rest. In towns, also, the front is 
generally occupied by shops on each side of the porte-cochere^ and its 
situation renders it too valuable for places of business, or for another 
class of lodgers, not to cause it to be carried up on the side towards 
the street as high, or even higher, than the rest of the building. 

With such modifications as these, the type of a French mansion 
is as fixed as that of a French cathedral ; and, whether in the country 
or the towns, they are objects of great beauty. Their courts may 
want the beautiful arcades which are so graceful and so appropriate in 
the climate of Italy, but their designs are infinitely preferable to the 
cubical arrangements of English mansions. 

To return, however, to the Chiteau do Bury. Its fa 9 adeB are di- 
vided, like Chambord, into rectangles by small Corinthian pilasters ; 
and these are occupied, either alternately or in groups, by square- 
headed windows, or by panels, with a device in the centre; and 
everything is balanced with so much appropriateness that the effect is 
as pleasing as in any design of that age. The arcade on each side of 
the principal entrance to the coui*t is composed of Corinthian pilasters, 
with arcades between, the whole being of pleasing proportions, and 
elegant in their detail. 

Considerable additions were made during the reign of Francis I. 
to the castles of Blois and Amboise. The staircase, and the wing in 
the centre of which it stands, at Blois, are among the most admired, 
or, at least, the most frequently drawn, of the works of this ago. It 
owes its sttrimtions, however, more to its adherence to the principles 
of the past, thin as an earnest of the future ; and the building on each 
side of it hi^v&y yatios from what is found at Chambord and Bury. 

Ohenoneqiug^ to be admired from the extreme picturesqueness of 
its situation Oh its lake, standing principally on a bridge in the water, 
rather than from any exoelleifbe in the design and details ; and that 
part of Chantilly whidi belongs to this period merely repeats what is 
BO often found elsewhere. X * 
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119. CbAteau de Bury. From Marietta, * Arch. Fran.' Scale 50 feet to 1 Inch. 

The moBt unhappy effort of the Art of this age is the gloomy pile 
of St. Germains-en-Laye, almost wholly Gothic in design ; the Classical 
features which are spread over its buttresses and arcades serving merely 
to deprive them of their constructive propriety of appearance, without 
suggesting any feeling of Classical Art. The same thing, it must be 
confessed, occurs rather frequently in smaller and less important 
examples ; but, on the whole, the style of the age of Francis I. may 
bo considered as one of the best examples of the Transition to be found 
anywhere. It is true it entirely misses the grandeur of the early 
Florentine, or the exuberance of the Venetian style, but it is always 
gay and elegant. Though adopting Classical details, it retains its 
originality, and mixes with singular felicity the picturesqueness of the 
Gothic with the simplicity of Classical annngements. As a general 
rule, its details are marked with elegance, but with a tendency t^ 
over-elaboration, arising from the circumstance of the architect fre- 
quently encroaching on the domain of the painter, and introducing 
forms and details which, though beautiful as painted arabesques, are 
not such as should ever be carved in relief on more monumental 
materials. 

There are in France very few municipal or civic buildings of this 
age. It is essentially a palace-buildings epoch, and churches and 
H6tels de Yille are mere exceptions. One of the earliest of the latter 
class is that at Orleans, which was commenced at least during the 
fifteenth century, and offers a curious and interesting specimen of the 
very earliest introduction of Classic forms. It is more picturesque, 
however, than beautiful. All the details are elegant, and combiue 
many of the beauties of both the parent styles ; but neither used appro- 
priately in this example, being jumbled together in most admired 
confusion. It is interesting, however, as exemplifying a transitional 
style peculiar to France. Neither in Italy nor in England is there 
anything similar. It could <mly have sprupg out of the Flamboyant 
style, which had already squared the he£is of its windows, and adopted 
many of ^ forms of ^naissanoe, before it was thought neoessopf 
to cany them cut witli details borrowed from the Classical styleo^ ^ 

0 2 
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The other municipal ^example of this age is the well-known H6tel 
de Ville of Paris, which in style far more resembles the contemporary 
buildings at Fontainebleau ; all traces of Gothic details having disap- 
peared from its design, and very little of the Gothic feeling remaining 
in its outlineB. It was, however, an eminently picturesque building ; 
and even now, though enveloped in one ot the most successful designs 
of modem times, it holds its own without much detriment to the 
general effect. 



120. Buy of Uie Jb^soopal Polaoe at Sens, From Sauvageot, * PalaU, Chateaux, ftc., ae France.' 


The thfiig^lioweyer, which perhaps pleases most in the Architecture 
of this is'*the, beauty and general appropriateness of the details. 
Except at Fod^nebleau, the Classical features, when introduced, are 
treated with alnitost Flam^yant delicacy, nnd men Imd not yet learned 
to think that copying the fdSms of one incongruous building could 
improve the d^ign of another. For centuries th^^had been design^ 
buildings only with reference to their f)(iirpoBS0,;and adding details 
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only from their appropriateness; and it i^nires a great deal of 
teaching before men can forget this, and adopt an entirely new prin- 
ciple of Art. Although, therefore, they mi^ht«be enamoured of 
Classical forms, they could not at once, forget that defeils were only 
a mode of expressing more strongly certain constructive or artistic forms 
of the building to which they were applied ; and it did not then occur 
to the architects to use them, as was afterwards done, as extraneous 
adjuncts, without reference to the edifice to which they were added : 
in the Woodcut No. 120, for instance, representing one bay of the 
Archbishop’s Palace at Sens; where, although all the details are 
Classical, or nearly so, it is impossible to say that any one i^ either 
inappropriate or mars the general design. The upper pilasters cannot 
be dispensed with, if the lower range is to be employed, which seems 
an indispensable part of the arcaded forms below ; and the way in 
which their lines are carried through by a console, gives them all 
the continuity of a buttress, with more than its usual grace. 



131. ' Houm, of Ag^SoielM Orleans. From Verdler and Caitois. . 

# • 

The other example^ from a facade added to a house traditionaUy 
cidkd of Afsiatt Sorel. at Orleans, exemplifies the same prino^. 
bi this UKrtance, being siqtport^ on single colvBBSi 
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work and their design Could not bo well carried throngh by a mero 
ornamental pilaster. They are working members of the design, and are 
left to toll their own tcJe their own way ; and to the Classical features 
is left the puiely omamenta} task of framing the windows, and re- 
lieving the monotony of the flat suiface of the walls. The one thing 
that appears to have been omitted is a console over each pilaster to 
support the cornice. The frieze in consequence seems blank and 
unmeaning, and the design is certainly considerably marred by the 
want of it. 

From the examples just quoted, it is evident that the French archi- 
tects had quite abandoned Gothic Art as barbarous, but were at the 
same time embarked in the dangerous entei-prise of trying to copy a 
style they did not understand. In the next age — that of Henry IV. — 



122. Wliidow-be«d. 116tel Vogue, Oyon. From Sauvogcot 


the effect of this was painfully felt; but, generally speaking, the 
buildings of Francis I. are tolerably free from vagaries. The annexed 
Woodcut, however, from the Hotel Vogue at Dijon, will explain how 
the temptation was working. It is very rich and b^utiful, and in its 
style hardly to be found fault with ; but it is evident that, when archi- 
tects adopt suc|i forms and such details as these with &e idea tliat they 
are Classics}, &oy have dropped the bridle that ought to restrain 
architeetuial to their tnie function of expressing construction, 
and that only, and there is then no limit to what they may attempt, 
or what forms they may iiVtrodpce. 

This, however, is on the very limits of the style Of Francis I., and 
can hardly be said to be a defect of his am* .. The defect of his build- 
ings is the want of grandour of conc6p^ij(^imd mass, far more than 
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faults of detail ; and this is probably owing more to the fact of all the 
buildings of his reign being palaces and ch&teaux of a more or less 
domestio oharaoter, in which it is vain to look for anything approaching 
to grandeur or sublimity. They only pretended fb be wjjiai they were ; 
and though this was one of their greatest merits^ the general effect was 
to lower the standard of arcltitectural excellence even more than any 



123. CaiM^y of Tomb of Cardinal Ambolae at Booen. From Bosengarten. 


errors of detail could possibly have done. The true spirit of the 
style was perhaps best seen in France, as well as in Spain, in the 
sl^nes, tombs> altars, and smaller objects of decorative art, where the 
designers, being freed from all constructive necessities, could indulge 
their ffmdes without restraint. There ts scarcely any important 
church in France whc^ there is not to be found some richly^carved 
of 6creen-w4r|^Jj§m the tomb of the Cardinal d’Amlx^ 
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almost to disarm criticism ; but tbe result is never equal to the 
our bestowed ^n such works ; and even when merely screens, the 
il forgetfiilpess of*con8tiiictive propriety generally spoils the effect, 
1 the incongruity between the materials employed and the forms 
)d is so apparent, that the result cannot bo peimanently satisfactory, 
eso defects, however, are not nearly so apparent in screen-work as 
)y would be in buildings of a more permanent or monumental 
3 cription. 
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chapter hi. 

STYLE OP HENRY IV. 

Charles IX* 1660 | Henry IV.. . . . 1669 

Henry 111. . . 15Y4 | Louts XllL . . 1610 


As explained above, during the reign of Francis I. the “ Orders ” were 
kept in pleasing subordination to the exigencies of the construction, 
and tho ornaments were generally elegant and not inappropriate; 
but almost immediately after his death the architects seem to have 
thrown oflF all restraint. Great Corinthian pilasters sprawl through 
two or three stories of windows; as a general rule, a window cuts 
through the entablature of tho Order; circular pediments alternate 
with triangular ones, and both are frequently broken for no object but 
produce variety; rustication takes the most fantastic shapes,, while 
'S and monsters of all sorts appear in the place of more appro- 
it tails. The gi*eat deheuif** of taste arrived at its culminating 
i the reign of Homy IV., duri. which the architects seem to 
<> faufric:* that perfection was to bo attained by uniting tho gro- 
t : ^que picturesquenoss of the Gothic with the gigantic features with 
.idiicli Michael Angelo had overlaid his pseudo-Classical construc- 
tions. It was some time, however, before Architecture fell to tho 
depths it then reached, and during the reign of Louis XIIT. was 
gradually recovering, and forming itself into the purer stylo of the 
Grand Monarque. 

The most extensive undertaking of the earlier part of this architec- 
tural epoch was the building of the Tuileries, commenced in 1504 by 
Catherine de Modicis, from designs by Phjlibert de Lorme.* The 
original plan has been preserved by Du Cerceau, and shows that 
it was intended to have been a rectangular block, measuring 800 ft. 
north and south by 550 oast and west. In the centre was to have 
been a square court, as long, but not quite so wide, as that of the 
Louvre ; and two smaller courts on each side, divided in the centre 
by galleries, enclosing smaller courts of elliptical form. 

In so far as tbe plan is concerned, there is nothing to object to, but 
the whole building seems to have been designed to be only one storey 
in height, with an attic of gigantic dormer windows. With such 
lineal dimensions as those quoted above, ^so low a building must 
always have looked mean mid insignitfeant, even when relieved by 
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124 . Central Pavilion of the Tullerlea, as dcatgned by De I^rme. From Marietlc. 

a pavilion like tJiat designed and executed for the centre ; which is far 
from being commendable in its general outline or in its details. All 
that can bo said in its favour is, that there is a general thoughtful 
irregularity about the design which pleases, and which characterizes 
an epoch, though it has little other merit. 

Only the garden facade was completed by its foundress, — the 
courts wore never even commenced ; and the defects of what was com- 
pleted were rendered doubly apparent by the erection, during the 
i«i^ of fi^ry IV., of the two great unsightly pavilions (one of which 
is shown m Wiix)d<5ut No. 126) which now bound it, designed by the 
aitidtect 0^,Cei;ceaia. Not only did their erection extend, to nearly 
1000 ft. ijn length, a fay^de already too long for its height, but, by 
their mass and the largeness^of their details, they crushed the pretti- 
nesses of De Lorme’s design into double insignificance. 

It was in order to correct these two glarjkig defects that Louis 
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QuatOTze raised the whole fSa^ade between thele two blooks to three 
stoiies in heigU| and remodelled the centre to what we now see it. It 
thus happens that very little of De t^orme’s design remains^ and nothing 
enabling us to judge of the effect that he intended to produce. What- 
ever its merits may have been, ^t certainly was injured by the additions 
of Henry^ far more than it was improved by the alterations of Louis ; 
these have, however, made it one of the most picturesque, though 
certainly it is far fix>m ranking as one of the most beautiful, £Ei. 9 ades in 
Europe. Without the softening hand 
of time, and the prestige which his- 
tory has given, it could hardly be 
spoken of in terms of sufficient repro- 
bation as an architectural design. 

Contemporaneously with the ear- 
lier building of the Tuileries, Charles 
IX. commenced, at a place he called 
Charleval, in Normandy, a palace 
which, if it had been completed on 
the scale. in which it was designed, 
would have surpassed all the palaces 
then existing in France in size and 
stateliness of arrangement ; but, in so 
far as we can judge from the plates of 
Du Cerceau, the style of the details 
was such that France may congratulate 
herself that no such monstrosity dis- 
figures her soil. It is impossible to 
conceive^ anything more fantastio or 
vulgar ; and how French taste could 
over have sunk so low as to admire 
this, it is difficult to conceive. 

One specimen (Woodcut No. 125) 
must suffice to illustrate the style, 
though unfortunately the examples are 
only too common, and not only rival 
but surpass the absurdities of the 
Jacobean ago in our own country. 

It is taken from the Ch&teau Gaillon, 
a building of the latest Gothic age, 
but which was added to and beautified 

at this period in the style then fashionable. At the present day we can 
hardly understand how architects could desert the constructive pro- 
priety and elegance of detail of the middle ages for such a style as 
this ; still less how they could fancy they were reproducing Classic 
Art when they did so. But it was fW), for nearly all the most admired 
buildings of this age were decorated wj^h didtails as bad as this, if 
not worse. 

Besides the two pavilions called De Flore and Marsau, whidl 
Henry IV. added to the fii^e of the Tuileries, he commenced in th^. 
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126. Pavilion Flora of the Tulleries, and part of the Gallery of the Louvre. From Mariette. 
Scale 60 feet to 1 Inch. 


same stylo the givat gallery that conseots the Louvre and the Tuile- 
ries, and which may be taken as a fair specimen of the best Architecture 
of his day. Its general character will be understood from Woodcut 
No. 126, representing the pavilion at its junction with the Tuileries, 
and the position of the galleries adjoining it. It is adorned with great 
Corinthian pilasters, 40 ft. in height, which have no reference either 
to the structure externally, or to the aiTangcments of the interior. As 
usual also, the entablature is cut through by the windows ; and a series 
of pediments, alternately semicircular and straight-lined, give a broken 
line, which aggravates instead of mitigating the overpowering heavi- 
ness of the roof. The architects seem to have proceeded on the idea 
that largeness of details would give size and dignity to a building ; 
whereas, had they cast their eye on any Gothio structure, they would 
have seen that the truth lay exactly in the opposite direction, and that 
smallness of parts and deteils, combined with simplicity of arrange- 
ment and of mass, ai*o the true sectets by which the effect they were 
aiming at could alone bo obtained. 

It is with pleasure we pass on from these aberrations of Du Cerceau 
and Dupcri^ to the return of soberer taste which marks the designs of 
Lemercier for though little remains of what he erected at the Palais 
Boyal» we havoy^t die Sorbonne and elsewhere, the germs of that style 
which charad^i^sed the following epoch. 

Perhaps the most sat!sfac4;ory building of this age is the palace of 
the Luxembourg, commenced shortly after 1611, by De Brosse, for 


^ 6oni at Pontoise ; died 16609 
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Marie de Medicis. It is so sober that one would be startled to find it 
belonging to that date, if it were not that it was built for a Medloi, who 
insisted that the Fitti 
and other palaces of her 
beloved Florence should 
form the key-note of the 
design. 

In plan it is essen^ 
tially French, consisting 
of a magnificent coips 
de %t!sT-shaded darker 
in the plan — ^U5 ft. in 
width by 170 in depth, 
and three stories in 
height, from which wings 
project 230 ft., enclosing 
a courtyard, with the 
usual screen and entrance 
tower in front. 

The greatest defect of 
the design is the mono- 
tony of rustication which 
is spread over the whole, 
from the basement to the 
attic, and covering the 
pillars as well as the 
plain surfaces. It is 
true it is not used here 127. man of the Luxoinl).nivg. From Marlotte. 

with the vulgarity which 

so frequently characterizes the nistication of the previous reign, but 
with something of Italian elegance ; and the architect has taken great 
pains, by the boldness of his masses and the variety of light and shade 
he has introduced everywhere, to justify its employment, and has 
sought to relieve the monotony of detail by the variety of outline. 
He has done this with such success that even now tliere arc few 
palaces in France which on the whole are sp satisfactoiy, and so little 
open to adverse criticism, as this one is. 

In Louis Philippe’s time a large addition was made to the main 
corps de logis of this palace, in or^r to fit it for the reception of the 
Chamber of Peers. With great good taste the new part was made 
exactly similar to the old, but the effect has been, by increasing its 
breadth, to make the whole design more squat than it originally was, 
and to increase the lowness, which is really its principal defect. This 
effect, too, has become more apparent in modem times, by the increased 
and increasing height of the new buildings of I^aris. Even now it 
would not be so apparent if the whole building had been ci owned by a 
comicione. When the principal feature fc at*the top, the eye is carried 
at once to the highest point, and the design gets the full benefit of 
the height it has;.bu^ ’^hen the principal feature is one-third of fl&e 
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12R. Elevation of a portion of the Courtyard of the Luxembourg. 

way down, all there is above counts for but little in the general 
design. 

It is surprising that Marie de Medicis did not insist on the intro- 
duction of this great characteristic of Florentine design. Even if she 
did so, the taste of the French architects would probably have been 
too powerful for her ; for throughout the whole range of French Archi- 
tecture there is scarcely a single example of a fa9ado with a well- 
profiled or well-proportioned comice ; and in nine cases out of ten 
there is some sort of attic above the cornice. Where it does crown the 
building — except in such absolutely Classical designs as the Madeleine, 
for instance — it is proportioned only the Order, not to the whole ele- 
vation, and consequently is never integrally a part of the entire design. 

It would be well if this were the only, or the greatest defect that 
could be ||oijited out in the Architecture of the age. It is unfortunately 
one of the m^st venial ; the real deficiency of the style being, that the 
details introi^ed are seldom elegant, and are generally gross and 
grotesque. Iwy ^hither aid nor express the construction, and the whole 
designs are as &r removed froifi the constructive propriety of the Gothic 
as they are from the elegance and grandettr of the Classic styles which 
the architects so strangely thought they were reproducing. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

STYLE OF LOUIS XIV. 

Louis XIV 1643. Louis XV 1716. Louis XVI 1774. 


So soon as tlio French architects of the early part of tho seven- 
teenth century had time to compare their performances with those of 
other countries, it was almost impossible they should fail to perceive 
that they had not hit on tho right path in their endeavours to endow 
their country with a new style. Their works had neither the onginaJ 
nationality of those of tho reign of Francis I., nor had they the elegant 
classicality which had been attained in Italy in the works of Palladio, 
and others of his school. It was consequently open to them either to 
go back to the point where tho style had been left half a century 
earlier, and to try and recreate a national style, or to adopt the prin- 
ciples so successfully carried out in Italy. 

Knowing how essentially the tendencies of that ago were towards 
Classical forms, not only in learning and in literature, but in Art also, 
it is easy to surmise that the architects of the day would adopt the same 
principles which had been introduced into Italy, and that, during tho 
reign of the Grand Monarque, the style which was then assumed to 
represent the Architecture of Imperial Borne would become the pre- 
vailing fashion. 

At the present day we are so fully imbued with the love of tho 
picturesque, and admiration for everything that oven savours of Medi- 
asvalism, that it is difficult for us to understand how the architects 
of the age of Louis Quatorze could forsake the picturesque style of 
Francis I., to adopt the cold, formal arrangements of their day. \Vhen, 
however, we place the buildings of the two ages in immediate juxta- 
position, as we are able to do in such an example as the view of Blois 
(Woodcut No. 129), we see at once what the architects were aiming at, 
and why they took the means they did to arrive at it. Though the 
new part may now appear to us cold and formal, there is a largeness 
about the windows which betokens a well-lighted interior, a height 
between the floors indicating spaciousness in the apartments, and a 
general simplicity and elegance of design which, especially when new, 
must have produced a most pleasing effect^ However picturesque 
the earlier buildings might Ifc, the stmies were low, the windows 
snudl, and anything like stateliness or grandeur inside was impossi^. 
It must al^ be bomeih^ mind that it is the inside of the house or 
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palace which is important ; and, consequently, when stateliness and 
grandeur were aimed at, larger and more regular designs were 
indispensable. . 



120. Tart of the Ch&tciiu <lc Blois. From l^bordo, * Moiiumcns de lu France.' 


To this must be added the greater familiarity with, and increased 
admiration for, the literary works of the Classic ages ; and the con- 
sequent desire to rival by copying them which pervades the lite- 
rature even more than it does the Art of this age. It requires only 
the most superficial knowledge of the works of Corneille, Eacine, 
Boileau, and the other great writers of that day, to be aware how 
essential it was assumed to be to copy literally the forms of Classic 
literature ; and the general idea of reproducing Home seems to have 
pervaded every utterance of the people; but the success of the 
attempt was "pearly alike in all cases. Hacnne did not become Euri- 
pides^ Bojl^u.di^ rival Horace, nor Louis the Grand either Julius 
Ciesar or Ai^gAstuS; nor did the architects of this age do more than 
masquerade in the flimsjiest and most transparent shreds of Classical 
disguise. 

In the example of Blois we know now that the imitation is not per- 
fect ; but they did not then know it ; they believed that they had beatim 
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Vitruvius, aud rivalled the 
best productions of the Au- 
gusta^ age, and the French 
architects have consequently 
proceeded boldly from the de-^ 
sign of the Tuileries to that 
of Versailles, from Versailles 
to the Louvre facades, and 
from that to the ^Bourse and 
the Madeleine ; and being 
unable to go ftirther in that 
direction, the pendulum is 
now swinging backward to> 
wards— what ? 


Versailles. 


Theatre. 


HH 


CbapeU ) 
- — ^ 


The ^‘eat apostles of this , * tT i T i iisW i" ” * 1 i 

new revival were the two i jf*** ***'**** *** ^ * " ^ 

Mansards — uncle and nephew | S 

— Italians^ by descent, but ; j f **^*^** Entrance, 
neither of them men at all ! I|| 

equal to the opportunities I * L. 
which were thrown in their 5 LX3-n-^ 

-way. Had the yoTinger, Jules ; 

Hardouin,^ been a man with ■ frri I Id | — | I I- 

one spark of creative power I i ill L L J^t***"^* i P 
— one ray of genius — he might | ! 

have produced such works as bJ |»>> 

would have made an epoch >. iQUii 1 

in the art ; as it is, the elder £: : 

invented the ugly stylo of 1 1:4 

roof which hears his name, I iCj 

and the other, at Versailles, I- | ip| 

stamped mediocrity and al- ; ||| 

most meanness on the largest ' * ; 1 

and most gorgeous palace of Ie’: ii:43C3i | 

Europe. 

It is generally attempted I 

to excuse Mansard’s failure at ^ 

Versailles by referring to the • I 

difficulties he hfui to contend 1 | | 

with: first, in having to in- ^ 

elude in ^ design the old k jj j 

hunting-seat of Louis Xlll., ^ -’ft.xTt ™ 

which his 8(m and succesr^r would not p&mit to be destroyed. If any 


} HhdMifii MflDSBra, born 1647 ; dj<Kl 1708, 
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eBjfciraate of the merit of the design were to be made from the appearance 
of the entrance front, this excuse would be just ; but this is not the 
case here, as the froi^t is so broken up and composed of so many small 
incongruous parts, that it is never taken into account in speaking of 
the architectural design of this palace. The old chateau is a small 
brick building, with stone dressings, in the quaint style of the preced- 
ing reign. As a hunting-box of a king, it is as interesting as any 
portrait in the grandes pomiques and voluminous costumes of the age ; 
but is so unworthy of its site as quite to take the entrance front of the 
palace out of the category of an Art design. 



131 . Section of Great Gallery and part Elevation of central block. Versailles. 


It may also bo said that the design of the new palace is due in some 
respects to Lovau, who had charge of the works from their com- 
mencement, in 1664, till his death, in 1670. So far, however, as can 
now be made out, his labours were chiefly confined to the repair and 
adornment of the old chateau, so as to fit it for the residence of tho 
king, with such additions as were requisite for the increased splendour 
of the court. But tho garden front, which is really the palace, in so far 
as Architecture is concerned, seems to be wholly of Mansard’s design, 
and was practically completed by him from his own designs about the 
year 1685. The central part had, it seems, been occupied by the king 
and the c^rt from the year 1681. 

The swfttioi^ of the palace is as favourable as can well bo con- 
ceived,; K oti^ds on a rising ground, so that you ascend towards it 
from whalelisr ijde you approach it, and still, so gently as nowhere to 
necessitate any change ii^ the design to suit the loi^lity. It is true the 
tenraces of the garden are so arranged as to hide the palace the moment 
you descend the steps in front, and, so far fit>m adding to the height 
or giving dignity to the mm, they rather detrp(^. from it; but this is 
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tho fault of the architect, or of Lo Notre, who laid out the garden. 
By m alring ihe terraoea narrower, and ^c^ing them so os to follow 
the lines of the building, they might have been /naSe to give it that 
elevation and dignity which it now so much wants. •The ground 
wae admirably adapted for ^is; it consequently is a very serious 
reproach to those who had charge of the design that they did not know 
how to profit by it. 

The dimensions of this palace ai'o probably unsurpassed by those of 
any in ancient or modem times. The central projection measures 320 
ft., and each wing about oOO, so that its length is 1320 ft. in a straight 
line north and south. As the central block projects forward 280 ft. in 
front of the wings, the whole fa9ade really measures 1880 ft. It is this 
projection which alone saves it from being as undignified a Terrace as 
exists in any town in Europe. There being no variety in the design, 
and nothing to compare it with or give a scale, it looks like an ordinary 
row of street houses three stories in height. Only with considerable 
difficulty, and after a great deal of thought, can it be ascertained that 
it is larger and taller than any ordinary mansion, and is, in fact, a 
palace ofoolossal dimensions. Tho lower storey is rusticated throughout, 
and pierced with circular-headed openings of one design, and of one 
dimension, whether they are used as windows of bedrooms, or carriage 
entrances through the building, to both which purposes they are here 
applied. The principal storey is adorned with an Order, used some- 
times as pilasters, at others as columns standing free ; but tho pillars 
are so widely spaced as at a distance to give the idea that, if tho archi- 
trave is of one stone, they must necessarily be very small ; and on a 
nearer approach, when you see that each is composed of a number of 
small pieces cramped together, tho whole has an appearance of mean- 
ness most unworthy of the situation. Over this is an attic which ends 
in nothing. Had it home a deep comioione, it would have gone far to 
redeem the whole. But there arc fifty ways in which the design might 
have been saved. Any bold projection on the angles, any towers or 
domes to break the sky-line, any variety in the wings to give soale, 
would have effected this ; but the flat monotony of design in such a 
building is the greatest architectural crime of modem times. 

Internally, the design is as objectionablo*as that of the exterior. Tho 
entrance is mean ; there is no portico, no grand hall, no staircase worthy 
of such a palace, no vestibule, or any arrangement that would impart 
either dignity or poetry to the whole. So much is this the case, that 
very few persons are probably aware where tho principal entrance 
really was, and fewer would believe if told that it was only an insigni- 
ficant doorway on the right-hand side of the Cour Eoyale, near tho 
principal staircase. 

Hie Gtehd Gallery, with the square vestibules at either end, 
extending along the whole of the centre of tho garden front (320 ft.), 
is certainly one of the most gorgeous ajartij^ents in Europe — rich in 
marbles and in decorations ; but it is only a galleiy 35 ft. wide and ^ ft. 
high, and is not a hi^ or a room with any point of interest in^. 
ArohitectiiTaUy,^ it passage that ought to lead to some 
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splendid apartment ; it is without a vestibule or staircase leading to 
it, and it leads to nothing. ^ 

All, perhaps, ‘thg-t can be said in favour of the design is that, 
though it is dbmmonplace, there is in it no glaring offence against good 
taste ; and no pai*t of it can be said to ]pe a sham, or to pretend to be 
other than it really is. Bustication is only used in the basement ; the 
Order is well profiled, and never runs through two stories, or where it 
might not bo legitimately used; and the attic is such as might be 
indispensable in such a palace. It was, however, a strange perversion 
of Architectural propriety, in order to make the centre uniform with 
the wings, to carry the glazed attic over the Order along the central 
part of the garden front, where the great gallery occupies the whole 
height above the basement. Had an Order 40 ft. in height been intro- 
duced here, it would only have correctly expressed the internal 
arrangement (Woodcut No. 131), and would have been just what was 
wanted to give this part the dignity it lacks. ITio most ordinary fault 
of architects of the present day is that they attempt to make buildings 
of three or four stories in height look as if they were only two or 
throe ; but both at St. Peter’s at Home, and at Versailles, the fault has 
been, throwing away the dignity obtained from singleness and large- 
ness of parts, to make the building look as if it was composed of a 
larger number of small apai-tments. Of the two faults, the latter is 
the greater. To aim at grandeur, oven if not quite legitimate, is far 
nobler than to court littleness whore gi*andeur really exists. 

This unifomity, more than any real defect of design, destroys 
the effect of the fa 9 ade at Versailles, It is impossible to believe 
that all the 1800 ft. of frontage are alike taken up with stately galleries 
and apartments ; and tlie mind feels almost instinctively inclined to 
adopt the opposite scale of all the rooms being small, and is justified in 
so doing, as the architect has himself chosen the meaner instead of the 
grander scale as the key-note of his design. By repeating the same 
features over and over again throughout a facade twenty times tlie 
length of its height, he has gratuitously used all the resources of 
his art to make that look mean and insignificant which is in reality 
grand and magnificent. 


Louvue. 

The completion of the Louvre was the next greatest undertaking 
of the reign of Louis, but carried out under happier auspices than 
prevailed at Versailles. It seems that Fran 9 ois Mansard was first 
applied by Colbei“t, but, refusing to accede to his terms, Bernini 
was aeut w from Home, His designs have been* preserved, but, most 
fbrtunafel^i.|K3^ executed; and France may congratulate herself that 
nothing ■ iRo^liolnble was perpetrated. Had they been carried out, 
instead of possessing oije of the most beautiful, she would have had 
only one of the most viil^r and least artistio palaces of Europe. Macrct 
and Lemeroier also presented designs, which, though certainly less 
objectionable than Bernini’s, only tend to^ihow with how much 
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justice that of Perrault ' was preferred before* those of all the other 
competitors. 

Although brought up as a medical man, PerrauJt seems to ha^e 
had an intuitive taste for Art, not only beyond that of ];^is contempo- 
rary architects, but also beyond the age in which he lived ; for no 
design of that day can at aJP compete with the eastern facade of the 
Louvre in true appreciation of the exigencies of Classical Art. It is 
unfortimate, however, in being turned towards the east, where the sun 
only reaches it in the morning, and where there is not space enough 
to allow of its being properly seen. It ought to have faced the south, 
and been the principal facade towards* the river, instead of the very 
tame and commonplace design which now occupies that position. 

At the present day, when we are so much more familiar with the 
examples of Classic Ai-t, and with the principles on which they were 
designed, than any one could be two centuries ago, it is easy to point 
out defects in the Louvre fa9adc. The basement is not bold enough 
for its position ; it ought either to have been rusticated, or the open- 
ings more deeply recessed. There is nothing in it to suggest the in- 
tention a colonnade of so bold a character should stand upon it, 
and nothing that connects it in any way with the superstructure. Its 
great defect, however, is that it entirely hides the lower part of the 
wall at its back. In the upper storey the columns are avowedly merely 
an architectural screen ; the wall behind them is the main wall of the 
building. In the basement storey the front wall becomes the principal 
one, and the other seems to run down through the centre of the 
room below, in some uncomfortable manner, which cannot be guessed 
at from the outside. This is about as great a mistake as could well be 
made — one of the first rules of the art being, that whatever is not 
seen must be accounted for ; it ought either to be brought down to the 
ground, or some device shown by which it can be made to stand. Here 
the main wall is lost ; perhaps it may be only lath and plaster, and 
stand on the floor, — or it may be supported on a glass case, like a 
London shop-front,-— at all events, there is nothing shown which satis- 
fies the mind that the building is truly and honestly constructed, and 
the effect is unsatisfactory in consequence. 

The upper part of the central mass ^upt being recessed, is another 
mistake, which detracts seriously from the beauty of the design, and 
I’enders the pediment that surmounts it, if not ridiculous, at least 
unmeaning and uncalled for ; and the manner in which the circulai* 
head of the principal poi-tal rises above the bases of the columns, cuts 
up the composition, and throws an air of falsehood over the whole. 
Instead of introducing masses of masonry behind the central columns, 
they ought to have been doubled — quadrupled-»-for real architectural 
effect, carried almost through the building — in order to justify the 
oolonnad^ on either flank, which, without some such arrangement, are 
unmeaning, though beautiful. The design would also have beeu 
probably better, if, instead of coupling fSie pillars, they had been 


I Bom 1613; died 1688. 
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eauflUv spaced. For this, however, the reason was obvious : it was to 
free the fronts of the windows, which occur only between *e larger 
bpeninga. One other defect, though it is one the arohit^ wm not 
responsible f^r, is that tho fa 9 ade is too long for its height, being 



565 ft Ionic, and only 95 ft. high to the top of the Ulnstrade. The solid 
masses at the angles break‘s th« to some extent, and a bolder projeotira 
or deeper recess in the centre would have done more ; but what reaUy 
was wanted was some tower-like masses to brea^ the sky-line, and to 
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give that hei^t whioh i& so iodiapen^ble for dignity in such a aitjuuK 
tion. Its greatest defect, however, is that we cannot help feeling, in, 
spite of its many beauties, that it is, after all, onl^ an. ai'chiteotuiral 
screen— a something put there, not because it was wanted, or because 
it was essential to the design of tbc building, but in orSer to suggest 
something that had no refereihoe to" the purposes of the Louvre, or of 
the age in which it was erected ; notwithstanding this, however, it has 
not been surpassed in modem times, either for elegance or propriety. 
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Taking it all in all, perhaps the north front is the most satisfactory 
of the three outer fa9ades. It is singularly plain, having originally 
stood in a narrow street, whore it could hardly bo seen at all, and 
having practically no ornament but rusticated quoins at the angles, 
and a happy disposition of the windows and openings throughout. 
Yet, with these slight and inexpensive adjuncts, it is both pleasing 
and satisfactory; and, with a little more ornament bestowed on the 
same parts, it might rival the eastern nearly to the extent to which 
that surpasses southern fa9ade. 

Mansard designed and ereoted the Palace at Meudon very much in ^ 
the same style as the northern fa9ade of the Louvre. On the front 
it is only two stories in height, and is not quite satisfactory; but on 
the other side, where the ground fells to such an extent as to allow 
of four stories,, very oonsiderable dignity is attained ; and, being with- 
out any pillars or pilasters, it avoids ^1 those shams which so often 
disfigure the designs of the age. It is impossible to study this building 
and the northern fejade of the Louvre without feeling that this was 
the true style of the agei which if th^arcEitects had only persevered 
in cultivating, they might have produced something as beautiful 
was npproprfete ; the onsi great reform wanted being that, instead 5^ 
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carrying rustication on* the angles up to the comice, and repeating it 
everj’wherc, they should have substituted square piers of equal bold- 
ness, and panelled them. This would have relieved their rudeness, 
which w'e canjiot help feeling is not quite appropriate to palace archi- 
tecture. The principal defect in the design is that the cornice at the 
top belongs to an Order which appears* in the upper or two-storied 
facade, and is consequently not of sufficient importance for another of 
twice its height ; but this unfortunately is one of those consequences it 



i:i5. CliAteaade Meudon, Gurdeu Fi'ont. 

is so difficult to avoid when Orders are employed in modem buildings 
at all ; and neither the Louvre, nor indeed any French building of 
this age, is entirely free from what may be considered as an inherent 
defect in the style. 

The Chateau of Maisons, built by Frangois Mansard about the year 
1(558, is one of those happy designs which would seem naturally to 
have linked together the style of Francis I. with that of Louis XIV., 
had not the nightmare style of Heniy IV. intervened. As it is, it is 
almost ns Classical in its details as the works of his nephew. It* com- 
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bines the playfulness of outline which prevailed at an earlier age with 
a strict adherence to the proprieties of the Orders as then understood. 
The roof is enormous, but relieved by the chimneys, and by being 
broken into masses ; while the whole efiect of the design is that it 
is the house of a nobleman, of singular elegance, neither affecting 
templar grandeur nor descending into littlenesses. The great defect 
of the designs of Versailles and the Louvre is their want of variety, 
especially in their sky-line, and that is happily avoided here, and in 
a manner that was seldom more successful in this age. 

Hotei^. 

• 

There were scarcely any of the great families of France who, during 
the age of Louis Quatorze, did not rebuild their hotels ill the capital, 
on a scale befitting what was then the proudest aristocracy of Europe, 
and ill a style of magnificence commensurate with the splendour of the 
court to which they were attached. 

Many of these hotels have been destroyed, and some converted into 
Govemiflent offices, or applied to moaner purposes'; but still many 
remain, and all possess a strongly-marked individuality of Character, 
and a largeness, almost sternness, of design, in strong contrast with the 
gaiety of their interiors. 

These palatial residences of the nobles of France are far from 
impressing the stranger in Paris with the same sense of magnificence 
as he receives from those of Italy and other countries. In Florence, 
Borne, or Venice, the street front is almost invariably the largest, and 
the most richly decorated of the whole building ; but in almost every 
case in Paris, there is only, towards the street, a high dead wall, 
divided into compartments by rusticated piers, with a panel between 
each, and in the centre a porte-cochere of more or less magnificence. 
It is only by entering or looking through this opening that we become 
aware that a palace is situated within ; and even then, in nine cases 
out of ten, it is not the entrance front that is either the most beautiful 
or the most richly adorned, but the one facing the garden, which is an 
almost indispensable adjunct to a Parisian hotel. 
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As a general rule; the Parisian architects of this ago use the 
Orders very sparingly in these hotels — ^with good taste .employing 
them only in tUoi^entres, whore a porch or projection of some sort is 
almost indispensable"; and if they go further, the additional pillars or 
pilasters seem to be suggested by those which were introduced by 
necessity. • , 

Among the most elegant of the palaces of this class are the Hotels 
of Soubise and Do Rohan, both built by Lemairo, and very similai*, 
except that tho former is two, the latter three stories in height. Both 
are characterized by the usual faults and beauties of the style — a 
sober and elegant employment of the Orders, less frequently as mere 
ornaments; and a^forced regularity, making carriage-entrances and 
saloon windows exactly similar in design. 

Tho Hotel de Noailles, erected from tho design of Jean Marot, is 


another pleasing example of a three-storied building of tho age, and, 



though exhibiting no 
remarkable excellence 
of design, is sufficiently 
dignified and palatial 
for its purposes. Like 
the Hotel Soubise, it 
may be taken as a type 
of a great many build- 
ings of the same class, 
which were erected in 
Paris about this time. 
Others, such as that of 
the Due du Maine, ai-e 
entirely without pillars, 
which is perhaps the 
more usual arrange- 
ment; but even here 
the cornices are all pro- 
filed, as if the Classical 
Orders had been in- 
tended somewhere, and 


it was thought neces- 


138. HOtel de Noailles. From Mariette. 


sary to adhere to their 


proportions. As before 


remarked, indeed, one of the great deficiencies of this style is that 
nowhere was a comi clone introduced with a projection proportioned to 
the whoib of the building— a feature which gives such dignity 

to those of TOO earlier Italian period, and which, in Venice especially, 
is frequently is^ljoduced, even where the whole building is covered 
with pillarfiL Or-pi^ters proportioned to each individual storey only. 

Another de&ot, which is very apparent to those who are famdliar 
with Italian or English, b&ildfiigs, is the immense size and frequency 
of the openings, leaving very little plain wall anywhere ; and as the 
carpentry of the windows is generally clumsy, the glass bad, this 
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oonyejrs a certam air of meanness, besides detraieiing from that repose 
and solidity whioh is so essential where anything like dignity is to be 
attained in Architectural Art. • 

This was carried to an extent not found anyt^here else, in such 
buildings as the Trianon at Versailles and the Palais Bourbon in Paris. 
Both are one-storied building in all their principal parts, and, with 
their laige openings, are only suited to the peculiar climate, and still 
more peculiar practice of living in public which exists only in France, 
or where French manners and customs have been copied. 

The Great Trianon was built by Louis XIV. for Madame de Main- 
tenon, from designs by Mansard. The centre is one grand gallery 
open on both sides, and, excepting that it has an opaque roof, looks 
more suited for a conservatoiy for plants than a royal residence. The 
wings on either hand, of exactly similar design, contain the living 
and sleeping apartments of the palace. Though rich in marbles and 
in decorations of every sort, the sameness throughout produces an 
unmeaning monotony that nothing can relieve. 

The Palais Bourbon, executed from the designs of Oirardini in 1722, 
is better^- There is some variety in the parts, but on the other liand 
there is a littleness in the details which betrays the commencement 
of the transition which was to connect the grandeur of the stylo of 
Louis XIV. with the prottiness of the present day. The dimensions, 
too, of the Palais Bourbon are small, and, as a town residence sur- 
rounded by other buildings, it may almost bo termed insignificant, a 
term whioh, whatever their other faults may be, can hardly over be 
applied to any building erected by the Grand Monarquo or the nobles 
of his court. 

It is to Jules Hardouin Mansard that we principally owe an invention 
which has had a wondeiful influence on the architecture of cities since 
his time. Having at Versailles reduced the axchitecture of a palace to 
that of a street, he next tried to elevate the architecture of a streetito 
that of a palace. The two most notable examples of this are the Place 
des Victoires and the Place Venddme at Paris. In both these instances 
a number of smaller buildings and private houses are grouped together 
in one design, so as to look exterr^ly a^at first sight as one great 
building. The peculiar arrangement of Parisian houses, which have 
only one entrance for several residences, and that by a large porte-cochere^ 
is peculiarly favourable to this species of deception ; but after all it is 
only a trick, and one which never has been successful. The Place 
Venddme is one of the best examples of this^mode of grouping to bo 
found anywhere, but fortunately it did not find favour in the eyes of 
the French architects, and after the ago of Louis XIV. has scarcely 
ever been again attempted in any town of Franco ; but it was so suited 
to save trouble to an architect, and to the peculiarly small character 
of our independent residences, that it was considered a great discovery 
in this country, a-r^d idmqst every townein England has suffered more 
or less from its adoption. . 

A more Buooeseful,ae , well as more legitimate attempt of the sstte^ 
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i:i9. Louis Quattirze style of IX'curuiion. From Versailles. 

Kort was made by Gabriel/ under the following reign, in the two blocks 
of buildings which form the Place Louis XV., facing the Place de la 
Concorde. In making this design, it is evident that Gabriel was 
attempting to rival the famous colonnade which Perrault added to the 
Louvre, and in fact he has remedied several of its defects. His base- 
ment is much better designed, for here the main wall is seen coming 
down to the ground, while in the Louvre it is impossible to know 
what becomes of it. The coupling of the pillars is avoided, and, the 
whole being divided into two distinct masses, the proportion of height 
to, width is^, better. On the other hand, there are two stories of 
windoivs^ tiifier the colonnade, and the suspicion of a third above it. 
The pillars too tall, the profiles deficient in boldness, and the scale 
is BO much that in these respects it will not stand comparison 

with the Lou^. The height of the Louvre facade is 95 feet, that of 
the Place Louis XY. onl3si72 ;^and the latter, being situated at the end 




1 Bora 1710; died 1782. 
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of one of the ’lai^st Places in Europe, sbouM have been designed 
on a much larger scale in order to have looked of the same size 
as one placed in so confined a space as the Louvre. They are not 
therefore fair rivals, though the work of Qabriel inay faii'ly be classed 
as one of the most successful specimens of terrace” .architecture 
which has yet been executeSl, but has no real claim to belong to a 
higher class. 

The true originality of the Architecture of the age is to be found not 
so much in the exterior as in the interior of the palaces which were 
then built. Although, in consequence of the exterior of their houses 
being so little seen, the nobles of France hardly cared to spend either 
much money or pains on their designs, it was very different with 
the interiors ; and they vied with one another in the magnificence of 
their suites of public rooms, and the splendour with which they were 
decorated. In some of the largest halls and vestibules, or in sucli 
galleries as those at Versailles, the Orders were introduced, — generally 
Corinthian, — with marble shafts and 
bronze capitals; but far more gene- 
rally, and always in the smaller rooms, 
the decorations are in the style known 
as “ Louis Quatorze,” or Eocooo. 

Now that this fashion has passed 
away, it is impossible not to condemn 
the style and to regi-et its introduc- 
tion. It is unconstructive, and neither 
seems to grow out of any constructive 
necessity nor to suggest one. The 
lines and curves are confused, pro- 
ceeding on no system, and are such 
as can be produced by an intelligent i4o. liuuu QuaiorKe Dccomtiun. 
plasterer as well as by a first-rate 

artist. No genius could ennoble and no taste refine it. Still it has the 
great and unique merit of being a styh^ and the only thing approaching 
to one that has been invented since the Benaissance. 

It is impossible to enter one of the saloons of this age without feeling 
that both thought and ingenuity have boen applied to it for a definite 
purpose ; and that unity and harmony have resulted, accompanied gene- 
rally by brilliancy and splendour, almost sufScient to claim forgiveness 
for the bad taste too often displayed. « 

In modem drawing-rooms we often find, for instance, tliat the plaster- 
work and chimney-piers may bo pure Grecian ; the paper covered with 
fleurs-de-lys of the most Mediaaval pattern ; the pier-glasses and co^olo 
tables, Louis Quatorze ; the carpet, nature gone mad ; and the furniture 
with as inuch unity of design as may be apparent in a pawnbroker’s 
shop. Anything is better than this ; and it is a great merit in the 
architects of the age of Louis Quatorze that they did not think their 
task finished when the last slate waf pift on the roof, but really 
applied themselves to what, affcer all, must be the most important jfjart 
of a dweUing-'house, designed the arrangement and decoration^ of 
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the living-rooms with haore care than they applied to the exterior. In 
these interiors wo find tho ceiling and comice of the same pattern as 
the walls; they •are carefully divided into panels, and each partition 
has a pier-g]|iHs, or a picture painted for the place, or an opening which 
fits it ; and the chimney-pieces and all the furniture are parts of the 
same design. * When this is the case it would ho difficult indeed to 
go wrong ; and oven when we cannot help admitting that they did 
go wrong, it is still a relief, in tho weary waste of modem copyism, 
to find one instance in which the talents of the architects have been 
exerted so much in this direction, and to feel that, if exerted in the 
right manner, they certainly would have produced something of 
oleganco and beauty. Had tho influence of the age been higher and 
less frivolous, or had their energies been directed to a nobler purpose 
than tho decoration of the sahn of a French lady of fashion of the 
ago of Louis Quatorze, tho merit of having invented a new style might 
have been awarded to them, as well as that of being the regenerators 
of Architectural Art in Europe. 
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CHAPTER V. 

STYLE OP THE EMPIRE. 


Napoleoo, First Consul 1800 Louis Philippe 1830 

TiOuls XVllI .. 1816 Napoleon 111. 1849 

Charles X 1H24 


The latter half of the eighteenth century was not favourable for the 
production of works of a palatial class. A few public buildings were 
carried on» such as the Pantheon, the completion of St. Sulpice, and 
the building of the Place Louis XV., but national prosperity had 
received a shock, and the gathoriug of tho tempest which burst with 
such violence in the last decade of the century had disinclined the 
public from such permanent investments as building always must be. 

When, with returning prosperity, under the Empire, public works 
on a large scale again became a necessity, it is curious to observe how 
completely the style had changed. Tho pure Classic, of which David 
was the apostle in Painting, and Canova in Sculpture, had also taken 
possession of Architecture. From the chief of the state to the chiffo> 
nier in the street, every one tried to believe, or to encourage tho belief, 
that the Empire of France was the legitimate successor, or a reproduc- 
tion of that of Pome; and all things which wore neither real nor 
essential were made to conform to the delusion. 

One of the most important undertakings of this class in Paris was 
the remodelling of the Palais Bourbon, to adapt it for the purposes of 
the Corps L^islatif. The property had been confiscated during the 
Kevolution, and used for t^e sittings of the Council of Five Hun- 
dred, but was now to be adapted for a smaller and less turbulent 
assembly. The execution of this project was confided to Poyet, who, 
in 1807, commenced the fa 9 ade opposite the Place do la Concorde. As 
it is one of the most correct reproductions which have been executed in 
modem times of the forms and arrangements of a very beautiful stylo • 
of Architecture, it can hardlj’’ fail to be pleasing ; and is in fact one 
of the most important monuments of the capital. Its great defect is 
one that it has in common with all reproductions of its class— that it 
is inappropriate, and does not tell its own story. Were it the facade 
of a Museum of Ancient Sculpture, it might be considered as doing so ; 
but for any other purpose it only appears as a^ screen to hide some- 
thing modem and useful ; and of which, consequently, its designers 
were ashamed. The five small doors lAde? the portico can hardly be 
designed to open into, a hall the whole height of the screen, an^the 
two windows-<K)na eadi side^evidently only belong to the 
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ment storey. How, tken, is the rest lighted ? — and to what purpose is 
it applied ? Were it the back of an imperial racquet-court, it would be 
perfect ; but if intended as anything else, it is a sham. 

As the ol^ pavilibn of the Palais Bourbon still stands beside this, 
it is curious to observe the change that had taken place in design 
between the two ages to which they belong. As remarked above, the 
buildings of the age of Louis XIV. generally fail from being too light 
— being, in fact, all window. Those of the early part of this century, 
or of the Empire, pride themselves on having no windows at all ; and 
tho chief merit of this design and of the Pantheon is to puzzle the 
spectator as to how daylight is to be admitted. The greatest architect 
was he who contrived to conceal best what really was the most essen- 
tial part of his design. 



141. View of iUc fioiiree, Paria. From a Photograph. 


The Bourne, which was tho next groat building in this style, is not 
entitled to even this modicum of praise ; for there nothing is concealed 
except tho central hall, which, however, is the one thing which ought to 
be shown. The principal feature in this building is a great rectangular 
hall, 60 ft. Igr 1 10, with a corridor in two stories all round it, and 
lighted froni roof; and which might easily have been made 
a principal ll^ ^^ PWopriato feature in the design, as is tho case in 
the Excha||ttjpB @t. Petersburg, which is in consequence a far more 
truthful^dPPsiM^ building than this. As it is, the building is 

^ merely a rectangular palace. *It is 234 ft. in length by 161 in width, 
measured ove^ the bases of the columns, and these are each 40 ft. in 
height. Two of the stories of windows are shown beneath the colons 
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nade, the third pattiy concealed by its balnstrade at the top ; but the 
existence of the attic prevents the roof having any connexion with 
the peristyle, and, as the proportions of the building approach much 
more nearly to a square than they ought, the roof is too heavy 
and important for the rest of the edifice. Notwithstanding all this, a 
peristyle of sixty-six well-proportioned Corinthian columns (twenty on 
each flank and fourteen on each front, counting the angle pillars both 
ways) cannot fail to praduce a certain effect ; but far more might have 
been produced by a less expenditure of means ; and a different treat- 
ment was necessary in a situation like that of the Bourse, which stands 
in a small square, surrounded by tall houses, whore, consequently, 
height and mass were indispensable. As before remarked, this last 
defect is nearly as apparent in the Madeleine — the other groat peri- 
stylar building of the age. That church, however, is in reality 
only one great hall, requiring, as may be supposed, no windows at 
the side ; and, in addition to this, the proportions of length to breadth 
in the Madeleine are much more pleasing, and the roof is not only a 
part, but, with its pediment, a most important and beautiful part, of 
the whole design. 

If, tlierefore, it is determined that we must copy buildings of this 
class, the Madeleine may be considered a success, but the Boui'so a 
failure, not only in consequence of the ill-adjusted proportions of its 
parts, but also because of the utter want of moaning of a peristylar 
arrangement as applied to such an erection. 

This purely Classical, or, as it is sometimes called, Academic style, 
took no permanent root in France; and in all the recent buildings, 
though more numerous and more expensive than those eredted in 
France in a like time at any period of her history, no attempt has been 
made to reproduce it. It never did extend to Domestic or Street 
Architecture. On the contrary, nothing is so creditable to the French 
architects as the truthfulness and elegance with which they have ele- 
vated domestic structures within the domain of Fine Art. It is true 
the circumstances were extremely favoumble to the attempt. The 
mode of living in apartments one over the other, instead of in houses 
side by side, as in this country, enabled them to obtain masses of 
building palatial in scale, and this, wit^ their requiring only one 
entrance, generally in the centre, wore all circumstances very much 
in their favour. Add to this the facility with which the Paris build- 
ing-stones can be carved and worked into ornaments of every class, 
together with the number of skilled workmen capable of executing 
any design at a moderate co^t, and it will be easily understood what 
facilities they possessed over the architects of other countries. They 
have availed themselves, however, of all this to an extent, and with an 
ability, that the architects of other countries have seldom shown them- 
selves capable of ; and the consequenoo is that the Street Architecture 
of Paris is unsurpassed by anything in Europe. There are, of course, 
great inequalities of desi^, as there must ^ where so much vai-iety 
exists. In some instances the olicl disease of pilastei*s breaks out with 
an unmeaninghess ivorthy of the age of Henri Quatre ; but as a gene^ill; ^ 
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rule the dressings of •the windows, their balconies, and the string 
courses which mark the floors, are left to tell the story ; and when this 
is the case it is really impossible to go wrong. All that is then required 
is the application of*a certain amount of omament, necessary to elevate 
the building linto an ob ject of Fine Art. When this is done, all that 
remains open to ciiticism is the quality of that omament, and the 
appropriateness with which it is applied to the various parts of the 
design. 

It may bo scarcely within the scope of the present work to allude 
to contemporary buildings, or to criticise the works of living archi- 
tects ; but it is impossible to conclude this chapter without men- 
tioning some of the groat works now going on in France under the 
Second Empire. 

One of the greatest and most successful of these is the completion 
of the great group of palaces formed by the junction of the Louvre 
with the Tuileries. The first attempt at this was made by Henry IV., 
who commenced the great gallery in his own clumsy style of Architec- 
ture, and in such a manner as to make the want of parallelism between 
the two palaces offensively apparent. Since his day, the great crux 
of French architects has been to get rid of the awkwardness then 
created ; and there is not one of any eminence during the last two 
centuries who has not produced a design for effecting this object. 

Nothing, however, has been done except erecting a portion of the 
north wing in a style corresponding to that of the south, which was 
commenced during the reign of the First Napoleon, and it was left for 
the late M. Visconti, under directions from the present Emperor, to set 
the problem practically at rest. I'his he has done most successfully, 
in the manner exhibited in the plan (W-oodcut No. 112), where all 
the different stages by which this great group of edifices has been 
brought to its present state are marked out by the 'different tints 
employed, with the dates affixed to each. So ingeniously have the new 
portions been arranged, that the want of parallelism, pointed out 
above, is hardly felt. The only prominent defect remaining is the great 
extent of the Place Carrousel, and the lowness of the buildings which 
surround it ; the Place itself being 860 ft. by 930, while the palace 
or the galleries are not generally more than 60 or 70 ft. high. 
Nothing could now remedy this except the erection of some lai^e 
building in its centre. If, for instance, a tall triapsal domical church 
(as dotted in, in the plan, Woodcut No. 112) were placed with a porch 
where the Triumphal Arch now stands, it would not only reduce the 
whole to hapnony, but would give to the group that one feature which 
is requii%d|b give it dignity. At present the buildings hardly rise 
above the dimity' of the streets in their vicinity, and the whole wants 
some giMhd feature to give unity to the group, and to dis- 
tinguish domestic edifices which approach so close to it on 

the north. Axipther mode ra. which this indispensable feature might 
have been supplied to some extent, would have been by elevating 
the north-eastern angle, where the new buildings abut on the Hue 
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Bivoli (at A in the plan), so as to make it a feature, which ought .to 
have been as important as Barry's angle tower to the Parliament 
Houses. The situation in Paris is far finer, commanding, as it docs, 
the whole of that long line of streets both wayril By ^ strange over- 
sight, this angle is now the least dignified portion of the whole design. 
Notwithstanding these defects of conception, the architect deserves all 
praise for adopting a stylo which allowed him such freedom, while it 
harmonized so perfectly with what had been done before. The new 
poi*tions are well proportioned to the areas in which they stand, the 



142. View of the Angle of the Cour Napol^n, new bulldbiBi of Louvre. From a Photograph. 

Place Napoleon being about 600 ft, by 400, while the average 
height of the buildings may fairly be taken as 100 ft. The whole 
design is also so free from the ordinary defects of concealment and 
shams, that it must be considered as about the best specimen of Pala- 
tial Architecture of modem times. It is quite true that the details 
might have been purer without losing any of their effect. Thus, a 
deeper comice would have accorded better with the shadow obtained 
from the arcade below, while the tall VooSen I’oofs that crown the 
pavilicms are scarcely a legitimate mode of gaining height, and 
to beebme exaggerate^ and grotesque. But these may bR be excimd'^ 

Q 2’ 
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by the necessity of adopting a style in conformity with the parts that 
existed before, and to which all these features legitimately belong. 
Even admitting this, however, if we compare the buildings surrounding 
the Cour Napc^don with anything that has been done recently in Italy or 
Germany, we can have no hesitation in awarding the palm to the French 
design. If we compare them with any of our own contemporary pro- 
ductions, such as the Houses 



of Parliament or the British 
Museum, we see how happily 
it takes a medium course be- 
tween the frigid Classicality 
of the one and the florid Medi- 
aovalism of the other ; while it 
is in every respect suited to 
the wants of the age, and ex- 
pressive of its feelings, to 
which neither of the others 
can make any pretension. 

Another most successful 
effort of the same class is the 
now Hotel de Ville, by Le 
Sueur. Here the difficulty was 
ncaiiy as great, inasmuch as it 
was necessary to amalgamate 
the old fa9ade of Francis I., 
in the centre of the principal 
front, with the new buildings 
which were to enclose and 
surround it on all other sides. 
The problem was, to give the 
new buildings sufficient im- 
portance, without dwarfing to 
any extent the old. 

This has been most suc- 
cessfully accomplished, but it 
is perhaps owing to this that 



the building as a whole wants 
that commanding height which 
its situation requires, and which 
prevents its having that dig- 
nity, when seen at a little dis- 


14 a. Angie pf|he Librwy of Sie. Oenevidve, Puris. tauce, whi<^ it pOSSeSSeS when 

^ seen from a nearer point of 

view. liike thef new buildings of the Louvre, it is free from any sham 
or concealmtet, and its internal arrangements — especially the Great 


Gallery— are as fine as anything of their class in Europe. The Gallery 
of the Hdtel de Yille, thou^ not so large or so rich, is far more 


artistic than anything of the sort that is to be found at Versailles. 


The Libraiy of Ste. Genevieve is another of the new edifices of 
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Paris well deserving of study, being wholly astylar, and, without 
pretending to be anything beyond a modem depository of books, it 
gives a promise of common sense being once more tliought compatible 
with Architectural Art. When it is once discovered mat a building 
can be made sufficiently ornamental without assuming a foreign disguise, 
the art will again be in the path of progress ; and this tmth seems 
dawning on the French architects, though whether to brighten into 
sunshine or not remains to be seen. 



144. New fiourae, Lyons. From a Photograph. 


This Library is a paralleloginm of 263 ft, by .75, with a projec- 
tion for the staircase behind, and the height from the giound-line to 
the top of the comice is 60 ft. The one defect of tlie design is its 
flatness. Had there been a projection in the centre, or at either end 
of the facade, it would have remedied this defect and supplied the 
i^dow, to obtain which so many architects have been driven to 
employ porticoes and other incongruous details to their buildings. 

The impulse given to building operation# by the system adopted by 
the present Emperor of giving employment to the people has led to Ao 
erection of an immense number of civil and municipal edificei^'U^ 
the provinoeSt as weH as in Paris. Some of them are not perlm^ 
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in the best taste ; many betray marks of extreme haste in preparing 
the designs, and a few of a lingering towards the Classical feeling of an 
earlier epoch. One «»f the most remarkable of the last class is the new 
Exchange jnst completed at Marseilles, which, notwithstanding the 
elegance of its details, is one of the least satisfactory buildings of 
the Empire. That just completed at Lyons errs in the opposite direc- 
tion, some of its details verging on the Rococo ; but, taking it alto- 
gether, it may be considered as one of the most typical examples to 
be found anywhere of what the French architects are aiming at and 
most admire. It is not very pure or very elevated, it must be con- 
fessed ; but it may fairly be asked — is a purer or more elevated style 
compatible with the purposes of a Chamber of Commerce and an 
Exchange ? A church, a palace, or a tomb requires it ; but is not this 
stylo as dignified as the purposes to which it is applied ? and truth in 
Art demands no more than this. 



145. Cu8Uim«bou8ts iiouen. 


The new Custom-house at Rouen is another favourable specimen 
of the mode in which the French architects of the present day design 
the minor class of public edifices. Neither the dimensions nor the 
purposes of^^uch a building admitted of very great grandeur or rich- 
ness beiiig pbtained. It is, however, sufficiently magnificent for the 
oustom-hauii& o® a provincial city, and it expresses its purpose with 
cleamessi 'arh&e ®o tisefiil element is sacrificed for the sake of effect, 
and no ornam e nt added which in any way interferes with utilitarian 
purposes. ^ < 

The ordinary receipt for such a design, especially in this country, 
would have been a portico of four or six pillars, darkening some 
and obstructing the light of other windows, besides necessitating the 
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building being — in appeaiunoe at least — only two stories in height. 
It is an immense gain when architects can be induced to apply the 
amount of thought that is found hero ; and with .a little ihore care in 
the details, and a little more variety in the arrangeinenl of the parts, 
this might have become a m<v^ beautiful design than it is, though few 
of its class can, on the whole, be called more satisfactory. 

In several other of the new buildings of Paris and in the provinces 
there is shown a great tendency to get rid of the Orders, and, as in 
these instances, to depend upon the structural anungenient for expres- 
sion. The worst feature of the case is, that the architects do not 
seem to have hit on any definite system of ornamentation, and conse- 
quently, in attempting to be original, they sometimes fall into mistakes 
as oftensive as the stereotyped absurdities of their predecessors. They 
are, however, in the right path, and we may hope will bo ultimately 
successful in producing a style suited to the wants of the age. 


Domestic Abchitboturb. 


It is perhaps, however, in their Domestic Architecture tliai the 


French architects have 
achieved the greatest suc- 
cess, and with the largest 
amount of originality. 
The modem Paiisiah 
houses cannot of course 
vie with the hotels of the 
older nobility in dignity 
or grandeur ; but it is just 
because they do not at- 
tempt this ^at they suc- 
ceed. They pretend to 
nothing but being the 
residences of a rich and 
luxurious community, and 
every llfise on its face 
bears marks of what it 
is, and of the rank or po- 
sition of its occupiers. 
Even when they use the 
Orders with the most lav- 
ish hand, they do it with 
originality; and if it is 
objected that pillars are 
not . wanted, they are not 
out of place, and do not 
pretend to make the build- 



ing or its storieslook other Soufflot. Le Sueur. architect 

than it really is. ^fhe ^ 

example (Woodcut No. 146 ) from the neighbourhood of St. Qeneviive 
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is only an avorago flpecimen ; but out of Venice it would be difficult 
to find anything so rich, and at the same time so devoid of affectation. 
Like most of the Parisian designs, a great part of its effect is due to 
the grouping of the windows. As is frequently the case in Venice, 
the centre has three or five windows, ipaced toleiably close to one 
another, then a pier and a singl(? window, with a similar pier beyond. 
In the fagado of a dwelling house this is perhaps the happiest arrange- 
ment that has been hit upon, as it not only gives constructive solidity 
to the design, but suggests an internal arrangement of considerable 
dignity of effect. 

Tf it bo objected that the “ Orders ” are overdone in this example, it 

is easy to select another 
(Woodcut No. 147) in 
which Ihey are only, 
as it were, suggested, 
but where the same 
Ijrinciples of arrange- 
ment are carried out, 
and with as pleasing 
an effect. Or a third 
(Woodcut No. 148).* 
may bo taken, where 
the Orders do not exist 
at all ; and, though less 
rich in consequence, 
the design is scarcely 
less elegant. It by no 
means follows that, be- 
cause the Orders are 
the only ready-made 
means of enriching a 
design at the present 
day, they are always to 
remain so. There are 
numberless other de- 
vices by whio#this may 
bo effected, though, it 
is true, their employ- 
ment requires not only 
taste but thought ; and 
the great meiit of Pa- 
risian Aa^JKteciure is, that these qualities are found there more fre- 
quently tbi|^ in any other city of modem Europe. The great charm, 
however, in Paris there are not three or fom* such designs as 

those quoted above, but three or four hundred — many, it must be con- 
fessed, of very questional^ e t^te, and where the ornaments are neither 
elegant in themselves nor properly applied; but these are certainly 

‘ Thea« thive Woodcuts are taksa'fivm Calliat*s Pai-allSte d«8 Msisons de Paris, 
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the exceptions, and even they tend to produce a variety and rioh- 
ness of effect in the now Boulevards and streets, which renders Paris 
the richest and most picturesque looking city of modem Europe. It is 
the only town, in fact, that affords an answer to the reproach of the 
Mediasvalists, who, when ^oy single out tlie dull monotony of 
Begent's Park Terraces or Edinbui^h Bows, need only turn to the 
new Rue Rivoli, or the Boulevard Sebastopol, to see that the dullness 
of which they complain is not in the style but in the architects, and 
that it must be as easy for us, if we had the wit to do so, to make 
our towns as picturesque, and far more beautiful than they were 
when filled with the rude and 
inconvenient dwellings of our 
forefathers. 

The best period of this 
peculiar style of Domestic 
Architecture was the latter 
part of the reign of Louis 
Philippe, or the first two or 
three years of the second 
Empire. Since that time, 
taste in these matters has de- 
clined with wonderful rapid- 
ity in Paris. It may be that 
the demand for designs has 
been so great that the archi- 
tects have not the time re- 
quisite for thought ; or it may 
be that the excitement of sud- 
den pi*osperity, and, conse- 
quently, an all-pervading par- 
vemisni, has lowered the stand- ' 
ard of taste generally. From 
whatever cause it may arise, 
the fact is certain that the 
profiles of many of the new 
buildings are bad and weak, 
that the details are confused 
and ill-drawn, and that pi- 
lasteiu are frequently em- 
ployed to cover a certain sur- 
face with ornamentation with- 
out the necessity of thought. 148. House. Roc Navorin. A. Luluc, arcliltecU 

All this is very sad ; for if a 

people so essentially artistic as the French are, and always have been, 
go asti’ay, the prospect of architectural improvement in modem Europe 
is poor indeed. 
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Trophies and Tombs. 

Whatever opinion we may be inclined to form regarding the 
Ecclesiastical, or Domestic Architecture of the French, it is certain 
that they have exceeded all other nations of Europe in that pre-emi- 
nently Celtic form of Art which expresses itself in the erection of 

Trophies to commemorate the 
glories of the nation, and of 
Monuments to record the 
memories of their dead. 

It is of course in vain to 
expect, during a Renaissance 
period, when everything must 
be based on precedent, that 
the French architects should 
do anything very onginal in 
this lino. All their Trophies 
must be either Columns or 
Arches, not because these 
were either the best fonus 
originally, or because they 
are the most appropriate now, 
but because they were the 
only ones used by the Romans. 
It is in vain to suggest that 
a Hall or a Tower might be 
made quite as monumental 
and far more convenient for 
the purpose ; there is no au- 
thority — and there the argu- 
ment stops. 

It must, however, be ad- 
mitted that the French archi- 
tects have occasionally made 
great eiforts to rid themselves 
from this thraldom, and, ex- 
cept during the first Empire, 
with veiy tolerable success. 

The Colonne de la Grande 
Aimee at Boulogne is merely 
a Brobdingnagian Doric Co- 
M9. (Xhofpfi ^ Juiiiet, im the site of the Bastille. lumn gone astray and settled 

on a plain with which it has 
no apparent .'^X)naexiou. Its counterpart in the Place Yenddme at 
Paris is better^ and tells its tale most unmistakably, but, in doing so, 
falls into an error which ])orders on the ludicrous. Its aim is to be 
, an exact copy of Trajan’s Column at Rome, and, with great good sense, 
the has avoided the absurdity of putting the French army 

Ix^to tiflHItume of that of Trajan. He has replied the monumental 
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helmets, shields, and breastplates of the Boman ifoldiers wiih the ooats^ 
cocked hats, and boots and shoes of modem costume ; and the pic- 
turesque implements of ancient warfare with the drums, mudcets, and 
cannon of the present day. All this was wise Vnd well, and only 
becomes absurd when placed ^n a Boman monument, and in the exact 
position in which the counterparts are found at Borne, so as every- 
where to challenge comparison and provoke a smile. 

If, when it was determined that modem costume Should be repre- 
sented, the architect had had the course to adopt a polygonal base, a 
circular capital, and to suppress one or two of the more prominent 
Classical details, he might easily have retained the cylinder round 
which the French army climb to invisibility. He might, at the same 
time, have retained a sufficient amount of Classical detail to have 
suggested Borne, without bringing into such painfbl contrast the artistic 
treatment even of costume in ancient times as compared with the 
devices of the modern tailor. 

Almost all these faults- have been avoided in the Colonno de 
Juillet, which stands on the site of the Bastille. Of modern columnar 
monuments this is certainly the most successful. It is elegant and 
Classical in its details, and reasonably appropriate to its purpose. Its 
defects are, that, being only 165 ft. in height, it is scarcely sufficiently 
large for the veiy extensive Place, the centre of which it occupies ; 
and the abacus of the capital ought certainly to have been circular. 
The angular forms of the Coiinthian capital inevitably suggest an 
entablature ; and of all things such a suggestion is the last wanted 
here. Notwithstanding these minor defects, it is certainly a great 
step in the right direction, and, if persevered in, wo may yet see a 
monumental column worthy of its purpose. 

On the whole, the French have been more fortunate with their 
Triumphal Arches than with their Columns. Of course there are 
some — such as the Arch of the Tuileries, the Arch at Marseilles, and 
that built by them at Milan — which, like the Imperial Columns, are 
copies and caricatures of the Boman examples, rendered ridiculous and 
incongruous, either by modem personages being put into Classical 
costumes, or modem ^sses being associated with ancient forms. As 
far back, however, as the ago of Louis Quatorze, they attempted to 
escape from this absurdity. The two great specimens of the ago — 
the Porte St. Denis, erectdH in 1672, by Blondel, and the Porto St. 
Martin, in 1674, by Bullant — are quite free from the reproach of being 
copies of Classical examples. As they originally stood, they must have 
been dignified and imposing erections ; but since that time they have 
been so surrounded by houses taller than themselves, that they look 
painfully insignificant. 

The first named is by far the best and most original design of the 
two. Its facade is nearly square — 76 ft. each way — and the footways 
are kept so entirely subordinate that thj centre arch has all the 
dignity required, and there is no mistake as to its puri^oso.^ Archi- 
tecturally, its worst defect is its want of depth, which gives it a 
weakness of .appearance highly detrimental to it& monumental oha-^ 
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raoter ; and the BcnlpiuFe borders so nearly on the Rococo of the age 
as to detract considerably from its effect. Still, it is a very original 
and a very grand design, and worthy of being imitated, as it was in 
the Arc de rStoile. ' 



150. Porte St. iJealB. From a Photograph. 


So far from being considered a defect, it is a merit in M. Chalgiin, to 
whom the design for the Arc de I’Etoile was intrusted, that-he knew how 
to profit by what had been done by his predecessor, and, by improving 
on his design, to produce the noblest example of a Triumphal Archway 
in modern Europe. The dimensions of this arch are unsurpassed by 
any monument of its class in ancient or modern times, being 150 ft. 
wide, 75 ft. deep, and 158 in height to the top of the acroteria. It is 
pierced with only one great arch in the centre, 97 ft. high by half 
that width, and one transverse arch at I'ight angles with the principal 
one. The very simplicity of its design, however, robs it of its apparent 
dimensions to an extent not easily conceived. As mentioned in a 
previous volume, its size is as nearly as may be the same as that of 
the front of Notre Dame at Paris, exclusive of the towers; it does 
not look half so large, and there is no doubt but that if pillars had 
been employ^ they would have added very considerably to its apparent 
dimenedone, bbt to what extent they would have detracted from its 
monumental chazaoter is not so easily predicated. It is probable, 
however, hj j^axiellihg and projections properly applied, without 
interfering with the structural arrangements, all the size the Romans 
knew how to give to their small arches might have been attained 
* without the tawdriness that over-omamentation imparted to them. 
The colossal character of the principal groups# of sculpture detracts 
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also considerably from the size of the monnmenli^ and prevents the eye 
obtaining any scale by which to measure it. Another defect is that, 
while all the greater groups are Classical in their costume, or rather 
want of it, the smaller groups on the friezes are^ in modem dresses, 
and the effect of the mixture is most disagreeable. Sut, notwith- 
standing these defects,* botli for conception, and for purity and 
grandeur of design, it stands alone among the Triumphal Arches of 
modern Europe ; and, being also most fortunate in its situation, it is 
one of the finest monuments and greatest ornaments of the city of 
raris.* 



151, Elevation of the Arc de L'Etoile. From ‘ Lee Moiiumeiu Publics de la France.’ 


There is another, though only a quasi-triumphal arch, erected in 
front of the Eoole Polytechnique, which, though infinitely smaller in 
scale — ^being only about 40 ft. in height to the top of the acroterium is 
designed on the same principle, and so elegantly that it well deserves 
notice. It could not, of course, be increased in size without a multi- 
plication 6f its present details ; but it is just one of those examples in 
which the French architects are so peculiarly successful in combining 
elegance with appropriateness, and, stepping out of the beaten path 

‘ The cost of this moaiubeui, which is still incomplete, has been 417,812/, 
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of the Orders, they seem occasionally on the point of inventing a new 
style, or perfecting that they have ; but using the “ Orders ” saves 
So much trouble that they almost invariably lapse back to their more 
commonplace designs. 



162. Kntrunco to the Kcole rolytechiilque. From ' 1.e Parlu Moderae * de Nctrniand fils. 

It is impossible to go into any of the cemeteries oven of the remote 
districts of France without being struck with the superiority of taste 
displayed in monumental sculpture and arrangement as compared with 
what is found in other less Celtic countries. In Italy there does not 
exist a respectable architectural monument from north to south.' What 
examples they do possess of this class are inside their churches, and 
more properly belong to the domain of Sculpture than to that of Archi- 
tecture, and, though some of them are very beautiful, it is not to this 
art that they owe their effect. In Germany, as might be expected, 
there is nothing worthy of the name, and as for our English attempts, 
the less said of them the better. 

In the French cemeteries, on the contrary, the monuments are 
always sepulchral, and generally appropi'iate to the circumstances of 
the persons whose memory they are designed to perpetuate. It is 
true that, till within the last few years, they have been frequently 
disfigured an exc^s of Glassicality, and by an affectation of Fagan 
symbolism ; hut these wei-e the defects of the feelings of the age, and 
not peculif]: lui^ this class of objects ; while every day their designs 
are improving, and there is more appearance of progress in them than 

^ Tho64^i9pfh*oiifi are an appai'ent exception, but it is by no means clear who the Scaligers 
were or whence they came. 
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in almost my other ola^* of subject. Their greatest defect, as purely 
architectural objects, is their want of size, few, indeed) being of such 
dimensibns as to bring them out of the class of hbfets into that of real 

structuiul Art, and some of the best opportunities bav# recently been 
thrown away in a manner much .to .be regretted. The little Gl^pelle 
Expiatoire, erected where th# Due d'OrUans was killed, is a substitu- 
tion of a toy church for what should have been a dignified monument. 
Placing the remains of the Great Napoleon in the crypt of the Inva- 
lides was about as great a mistake as could be committed — architec- 
turally — although everything that has been done there is in good taste, 
and many of the details worthy of all admiration.^ It is still only a 
ciypt, a small, and from its position an insigmficant and undignified 
part of the building in which it is situated. It is an opportunity 
thrown away which only the French could have availed themselves 
of, and for the sake of Monumental Art in Europe it is to be hoped 
they will soon find some subject worthy of their peculiar talent in 
this department of Art. 


• Conclusion. 

After what has been said above, there is no great difficulty in insti- 
tuting a comparison between the Eenaissance styles of Italy and of 
France. To the forihor country belongs all the merit of the inven- 
tion, everything there having preceded a corresponding development 
in France by at least half a century. To the Italians belongs exclu- 
sively the merit of inventing that class of domical churches of which 
St. Peter’s at Pome is the typical example. At the present day a jury 
of architects might decide that there is small merit in the invention, 
but they ought to recollect that it lias stood the test of more than 
three centuries. For all that time all the countries of Europe agreed 
that it was the most beautiful and the most appropriate form for 
their purposes, and we must not feel too sure that our present Gothic 
mania, which has hardly stood the test of thirty years, is not a more 
passing fashion, and that another thirty years may not cause it to bo 
regarded in the same ridiculous light as many other fashionable things 
which have been as enthusiastically adnjdred in their day. The 
probability is that something whioh is neither a domical Italian church 
nor a many-aisled Gothic cathedral, is the thing suited to our wants ; 
but in the mean while it is some credit to the Italians that they 
proposed a form which met with universal acceptance over the whole 
Christian world, and that for three hundred years nothing better was 
suggested anywhere. 

The French did little or nothing to improve the form they bor- 
rowed from their southern neighbours, although using it with various 
local peculiarities, until at least the end of the last century. At this 
time the introduction of better understood Classical details made Ste. 


1 This tomb is said to have coat already 860,000/. ; a sam sufficient to have erected a fMe 
maaeoleom. 
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Genevieve — internally^a model which, if followed out consietently, 
might have led to an improved state of things ; but externally it is 
inferior to many churches, not only in Italy but in France, and on the 
whole it cannot, be said that the French have surpassed the Italians as 
church-builders, except in the more . correct appreciation of Classical 
details in some of their more recent productions. 

As regards Civil Architecture the French have invented nothing so 
original or so grand as the early palaces of Florence or Home ; and though 
they have recently adopted a stylo as rich and as ornate as that of 
Venice, it is only after long years of neglect that they have learnt to 
appreciate the beauties of that mode of treating domestic buildings. 

Elegant and meritoiious as the early French Henaissance is, it 
sprang unfortunately not from the grand feudal fortresses of the nobles, 
but from the extreme refinements which had been introduced by 
luxurious monks into their convents, or wealthy bankers into their 
civil dwellings. The Homan and the Florentine buildings, on the 
contrary, were the lineal descendants — the counterparts, in fact — of 
the feudal residences of the nobles in those turbulent cities when 
defence was as necessary in the streets as it was to the French baron 
on his seignorial estate. 

AVhen the French advanced beyond the earliest stage of the Henais- 
sanco they found themselves without any leading principles to guide 
them. They had not around them the mass of Classic details which 
steadied and guided the Italian architects of the sixteenth century ; 
and the consequence was, that, when they wished for something 
grander or more original than the style of Francis I., they attempted 
to graft tlie picturesqueness of the Gothic on the purity of the Classic 
styles, and produced the strange combinations of the age of Henry IV. 
From that time, with the increasing knowledge of Classic Art and 
greater experience in using it, the style of the French has gradually 
improved — with occasional backslidings — to the present day. The 
fate of Italian Ai-t was difierent. So soon as they became satiated 
with the cold purity of that of the sixteenth century, they fell into 
the fantastic absurdities of the Borromini and Guarini school, and 
since then have had neither gi-eatness nor aspirations sufficiently 
definite to rescue them from the depths into which they then sank. 

If we compare the Palais Royal with the Piazza of St. Mark 
(excluding of course the church), we shall obtain a fair means of judg- 
ing of the two styles in the medium age and average degree of merit, 
and probably no one will hesitate to award the palm to the Italian 
example. 

The Library of the Piazetta is, in like manner, a more palatial and 
more beat(tif^ design than anything at Versailles or in any of the 
palaces of liO^s while the Basilica of Vicenza will stand com- 
parison wjijb tl^pfli^ade of the 'Louvre, and these are among the 

best a|id examples of each of the styles. The great 

difference betwe^^ twd seems to be, that Italian Architecture rose 
*in glory to set early in frivolity and decay ; the French style, on the 
contrary, rose in unceitainty, and was for a while obscured by caprice, 
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but gradually was 8etilia|f to wlmt we i^onld £ave" said a few years 
ago promised to be the liarbinger of a new sty^ and a guiding star to 
the.other nations of Burope. Beoent performanees have^dpiie much to 
shake this faith in their &ture, but it oannot be denied that, so far as 
Civil or bomestio Architecture is concemed, the French are even at this 
moment considerably in advance of the other nations of Europe. 

In Ecclesiastical Art they are rapidly preparing to follow in our 
downward path, to forswear all thought or originality of design, and 
be content with mere reproductions of the past. -This, however, can 
hardly last long with them, for they have more taste and, more innate 
**^eeling for Architecture than any other nation of Europe at the present 
day. If they &il to emancipate the art from the trammels of dopyism, 
the prospect is indeed dark, and we must be content to cherish more 
and more the relics of the past, for the ftiture wbuld then afford no 
hope that we shall ever again see a truthful object of Architectural 
Art on which the mind can dwell with the sangie satisfaction which it 
feels in contemplating the ruder works of even the most uncultivated 
nations. 
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INTBODUOTION. 

To write a consecutive history of the Renaissance styles in Great 
Britain is perhaps more difficult than it is with regard to those of 
any other country of Europe. Not because the examples are few or 
far between, nor because they have not been examined with care or 
published in detail ; but on account of the devious and uncertain path 
their architects have followed, and the general absence of any fixed 
principles to guide them in their designs, or any certain aim to which 
they were persistently striving to attain. The difficulty is further 
aggravated at present by the architectural world being divided into 
two hostile camps — ^the Classical and the Media3val — ^following two 
entirely different systems of design, and actuated by antagonistic 
principles# It becomes in consequence difficult to write calmly and 
dispassionately in the midst of the clamour of contending parties, and 
not to be hurried into opposition by the unreasoning theories that are 
propounded on both sides. 

The steps by which the English were induced to adopt the Classical 
styles were slower and more uncertain than those which preceded its 
introduction into the other countries of western Europe. They clung 
longer to their Gothic feelings, and submitted to the trammels of 
Classical Art far more unwillingly, than their neighbours. It is in 
fact almost literally true that Inigo Jones ^ was the earliest really 
Classical architect in England, and he was bom the year before Vignola 
died, and was only three years old when Palladio finished his career. 
The foundations of St. Peter’s were laid a full century before we had a 
Classical building of any kind in this country ; and the Escurial and 
the Tuileries had been long inhabited before we thought it necessary 
to try to rival them. 

The teaching, however, of Classical literature in our schools, and the 
example of the Continent, at last took effect. And when once an archi- 
tect presented himself capable of producing designs in the new style, 
And e^tb^iting specimens in all their fashionable proportions, it became 
the regG.wiih.us, as it was on the Continent,* and our ancestors out- 
Herbde4^Betpd in the strict classicality of their useless porticoes and 
the which they used the Orders, wholly irrespective either 

of climate or mtuation :^all this being only too sure a proof how little 
true feeling they at that t!ine had for Art, and how completely they 

1 Born 1572; died 1652. 
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had lost the knowledge of the first principles fhat ought to guide an 
" architect in the preparation of his designs. 

In England, as in all other countries of moden»^ Europe, the arts 
followed in the same track as literature, only that here they lagged 
more behind, and Classical forms and feelings are found in all literary 
productions long before theif influence was felt in Art* When once, 
however, Architecture fell fairly into the trap, she became more 
enslaved to the rules of the dead art than literature ever was, and has 
hitherto found it impossible to recover her liberty, while her now 
emancipated sister roams at large exulting in her freedom. Still, it is 
impossible to read such a poem as Spenser’s ^ Fairy Queen,’ and not 
to see that it is the expression of exactly the same feeling!^ as those 
which dictated such designs as Audley End or Wollaton. The one is 
a Christian Romance of the Middle Ages, interlarded with Classical 
names and ill-understood allusions to heathen gods and goddesses, — ^the 
others are Gothic palaces, plastered over with Corinthian pilasters and 
details which represent the extent of knowledge to which men of taste 
had then reached in realizing the greatness of Roman Art. 

It ;^ould be difficult to find two works of Art designed more essen- 
tially on the same principles than Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost ’ and Wren’s 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. The Bible narrative, transposed into the forms 
of a Greek epic, required the genius of a Milton to make it tolerable ; 
but the splendour of oven his powers does not make us less regret that 
ho had not poured forth the poetry with which his heart was swelling 
in some form that would have freed him from the trammels which the 
pedantry of his age imposed upon him. What the Iliad and the iEneid 
were to Milton, the Pantheon and the Temple of Peace were to Wren. 
It was necessary he should try to conceal his Christian church in the 
guise of a Roman temple. Still the idea of the Christian cathedral is 
always present, and reappears in every form, but so, too, does that of 
the Heathen temple ; — ^two conflicting elements in contact, — ^neither 
subduing the other, but making their discord so apparent as to destroy to 
a very considerable extent the beauty either would possess if separate. 

The sonorous prose of Johnson finds its exact counterpart in the 
ponderous productions of Yanbpigh, and the elegant Addison finds 
his reflex in the correct tameness of Gl\ambers. The Adams tried to 
reproduce what they thought was purely Classical Art, with the 
earnest faith with which Thomson believed he was reproducing Virgil’s 
Georgies when he wrote the ‘ Seasons.’ But here our parallel ends. 
The poets had exhausted every form of imitation, and longed for 
“ fresher fields and pastures now,” and in the beginning of this century 
wholly freed themselves from the chains their predecessors had pri^d 
themselves in wearing ; but, just as the architects might have done 
same,' Stuart practically discovered and revealed to his countrymen the 
beauties of .Greek Art. Homer and Sophocles had long been familiar 
to us; — the Parthenon and the Temple on the Ilissus were now. The 
poets had had the distjmiper ; the archiftets had still to pass through 
. it ; and for fifty .long years the pillars of the Parthenon or the IJ^man 
Temple adorned ohurcbes and gaols, museums and magazines3^o|^’^ 

^ n 2 V' , V. 
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fronts and city gates,— Everything and everywhere. At last a reaction 
set in against this absurdity ; not, alas I towards freedom, but towards 
a bondage as deep, if not so degi-ading, as that from which the enslaved 
minds of the* public* had just been emancipated. If the Greek was 
incongruous, it was at least elegant and refined. The Gothic, though 
so beautiful in itself, is hardly more in ^accordance with the feelings 
and tastes of the nineteenth centuiy, and is entirely deficient in that 
purity and in the higher elements of the Art to which the Greeks had 
attained, and to which we were fast approaching when the flood-tide of 
Pseudo-MediaBval Art set in and overwhelmed us. 

It requires very little knowledge of Art to know that both Classic 
and Gothic imitations must be wrong ; — ^that any Art which is essen- 
tially false in its principles, and which depends on mere copying and 
not on thought for its effect, must be an absurdity. But the public do 
not see this, and the instance of literature does not appear to them 
quite a logical parallel. Nor is it ; — ^for with us a poem is a plaything. 
It does not cost more to print one moulded on the Greek Epos than it 
does one modelled after Dante, or one which is merely the outpouring 
of a heart too full to contain its imaginings. No one need buy unless 
they like it, and many live and die without giving the subject a serious 
thought, or caring for literature at all, excepting at the utmost as the 
amusement of a passing hour. But the case is widely different when 
we come to an art the productions of which are not only ornamental, 
but useful at the same time, and indeed indispensable to our existence, 
in this climate at least. From the highest to the lowest all men must 
spend money in the production of Architectural Art. Our comfort and 
our convenience are affected by it eveiy day of our lives ; our health, 
and not infrequently our wealth, is at the mercy of the architect. 
Though we could tolerate and be amused with a poem which is an 
almost undetectable forgery, we cemnot live in a temple or a cathedral, 
and the gloom of a feudal castle and the arrangements of a monastery 
are equally foreign to our taste. It is, no doubt, easier to employ a 
clerk to copy details out of books than to set oneself to invent them ; 
and it is a great relief to timid minds to be able to shelter themselves 
under the shield of authority; but laziness or timidity is not the 
quality that ever produced anything great or good in Art; and till 
men are prepared to work and think for themselves, the study of 
Architecture in England, though it may be interesting as a psycho- 
logical or historical problem, can never rise to the dignity of an illus- 
tration of that noble aii. 


Gn|y IJne other point requires to be noticed before going into 
flRail 'on ¥kiglU||h Benaissance Art. It was hinted in the Introduction 
to this jthat, during the period of the Eenaissance, Architecture 

ceased td a study among the upper classes, and generally beoanxe 
the occupation of a very^small, and frequently a lowtr and less edu- 
cated class of men than thoseSvho occupied themselves with literature. 
This is, perhaps, more strictly applicable to England than to any other 
•eountry. Not to be a scholar to a greater or ^ess extent has always 
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been a reproach to an Enj^ish gentieman. be an artist, on the 
other hand, is to be ecoentzic and exceptional among the upper classes ; 
and prohciency in Art is almost as great a reproach te^ a gentleman as 
deficiency in literary knowledge is and always has been.* 

This was more or less the case with all the nations of the Continent, 
but was more apparent in tiUgland than elsewhere. It has been 
remarked above that, during the Middle Ages, not only the nobility 
and gentry occupied themselves with Art, but that the bishops, and 
all classes of the clergy, from the highest to the lowest, looked upon 
Architecture as the master art, and considered a knowledge of it as 
being as indispensable to an educated gentleman as a kn9wledge of 
Latin is now. When, however, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
learning became more generally diffused, and a knowledge of the 
classics indispensable, the Arts ceased to be part of a gentleman’s edu- 
cation, and this has continued so till a very recent date indeed, though 
connoisseurship might occasionally be considered fiushionable. Such 
knowledge of any art as might enable a gentleman to practise it in the 
same manner as he might write verses or compose an essay was wholly 
unthought of* Architecture was first relegated to builders, whoso busi- 
ness it was to produce the greatest extent of accommodation, and the 
greatest amount of effect, at the least possible price. It afterwards was 
rescued from this depth of degradation, and taken up by a higher and 
better class of minds, but always has been followed as a trade or pro- , 
fession for the sake of its pecuniary emoluments ; and, with the rarest 
possible exceptions, never practised from a mere love of the art, or from 
an innate desire to produce beauty. Nor are the architects to blame for 
this. A poet or a painter can realize his dreams at his own cost, and 
givo them to the public as he creates them. An architect cannot work 
without a patron ; and when the upper classes are not imbued with a 
love of Art, and have not the knowledge sufficient to enable them to 
appreciate the beautiful, the architect must be cont^t to stereotype 
the taste of his employers, or to starve. "When the taste of the public 
in Architecture is as low or as mistaken as it has long been, the 
highest class of minds will not devote themselves to it ; and till they 
do so, and, far more than this, till the public thoroughly appreciate 
its importance, and master its essential principles, the art will cer- 
tainly never recover the position it occupied during the Middle Ages, 
still less that which it occupied in Greece or Egypt. 
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TRANSITION STYLE. 

Elizabeth 1658. Jameal 1603. 


To begin this chapter, as we have begun all previous ones, by treating 
of Eoclosiastical Architecture first, would be plunging too much in 
medias rea, inasmuch as in England no church was erected of the 
smallest pretension to architectural design between the Reformation 
and the Great Fire of London in 1666, with the solitary exception of 
the small church in Covent Garden erected by Inigo Jones in 1631. 
The fact is, that the Catholics of the Middle Ages had left us an 
inheritance of churches more than doubly sufficient for the wants of 
the Reformed communities which succeeded them ; and it is only 
now, that, the demand for church accommodation having overtaken 
the supply, we should be glad if many of those which, in Elizabeth’s 
time, were deserted and left to fall to ruin, could be reappropriated to 
their original purposes. In the earlier part of the Renaissance period 
this was so entirely the case, that, but for the Fire of London in 1666, 
wo should bo obliged to wait till some time in the eighteenth century 
before we could find any churches worthy of notice in an architectural 
history. 

Though th^examples of Secular Art are infinitely more numerous 
and important in this early period, it is extremely difficult to fix a date 
when Classical details or Classical feelings first began to prevail. It 
certainly was not in the early years of Elizabeth’s reign, though she 
ascended the throne in 1558, only six years before Michael Angelo’s 
death. Leicester’s buildings at Kenilworth, and her own at Windsor 
— ^wherever, in fact, English architects were employed — show signs of 
deviation from the purer Gothic types, but nothing to indicate the 
direction in which Art was tending ; and it is probable that, after all, 
the first introduction of the style is really to be ascribed to two 
foreigners. One of these, Giovanni di Padua, was employed at Long- 
leat an^^i^olmby, and seems to have been induced to visit this country 
by though whether as an architect, or in any Other capa* 

city, is clear. The other, Theodore Have or Havenius of 

Cleves, wliili'&e architect of Cains College, Cambridge, erected between 
the years 1565 and 1574, w^ichis certainly the most complete specimen 
of Classical Art which was at\hat time to be seen in England. 

The buildings of the College itself are generally in Elizabethan 
Gk)tbio, with only the very smallest possible taii^t of Classicality; but 
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153. Qaie of Uonoor, Calus College, Gambrktge. From a i*hotugruph. 

the gateways are adorned with Glassical details to an extent very 
unusual in that age. The princi{»al and most beautiful is the Gate 
of Honour, erected in 1574, and is one of the most pleasing as well 
as one of the most advanced specimens of the early Kenaissance in 
England. Although its arch is slightly pointed, and the details far 
from being pure, the general design is very perfect. Owing to its 
greater height and variety of outline, 'ib groups much more pleasingly 
with modem buildings than many of the more purely Classical Tri- 
umphal arches which since that time have adorned most of the capital 
cities of Europe. There are some other parts of the College, also, 
which show details of the same class, though not so complete in 
style as this. 

There are besides this several very pleasing specimens of Kenais- 
sance Art at Cambridge, and some also at Oxford — though more at the 
fom^^r, which seems at that period to have had an accession of pi’o- 
E^erity which enabled her to overtake in a great degree her richer and 
more venerable rival. The Chapel, especjjilly the west front, of St. 
Peter’s College is one 'of the best speemens of the art at Cambndge; 
but perhaps the moat pleasing is the quadrangle of Clare C<^ege^ 
which exhibits the Domestic Architecture of that age iviA:, 
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more purity and graSo than almost any other example that can be 
named. The older buildings seem to have been burnt down in 1 525, 

but no steps were taken 
to rebuild them till more 
than a century afterwards, 
in 1638, when the pre- 
sent quadranjgle was com- 
menced. It is internally 
150 ft. long by 111 broad. 
Though sti-ongly marked 
horizontal lines prevail 
everywhere, the vertical 
mode of accentuation is 
also preserved, and both 
are found here in exactly 
those proportions which in- 
dicate the interior arrange- 
ments; and the size and 
decoration of the windows 
are also in good taste and 
in perfect keeping with 
154. Court of Clare College. From Pogin'a ' Memorlaln of destination of the 

Cambridge.*. , .... 

building. 

Another pleasing example is to be found in the north and south 
fronts of Neville’s Court in Trinity College, which were nearly com- 
pleted when their founder died in 1615. They are partially shown in 
Woodcut No. 179, further on. Though the upper stories are not so 
varied or so effectively broken as those of Clare, the arcade below is a 
very pleasing feature, rarely found in English, though so common in 
Italian and Spanish buildings of an earlier age. 

At Oxford the most admired example of this age is the Garden- 
front of St. John’s College, ascribed to Inigo Jones. It was commenced 
in 1 631, and finished in four years ; but so essentially Gothic are all 
its details, that it requires careful scrutiny and no small knowledge 
of style to feel assured that it does not belong to the Tudor period. 
The front of the building, however, towards the courtyard tella the 
story of its age much more clearly, being slightly more advanced thto 
the buildings in Neville’s Court, Cambridge, just, alluded to. Its 
details are similar, though on a smaller scale, to .those of the Hospital 
at Milan (Woodcut No. 74), the Castle at Toledo, and the bouse of 
Agnes Sorel at Orleans (Woodcut No. 121), though only introduced into 
Engla&d centuiy after they had been used oh the continent of 
Europe, ahd theui^almost furtively, being confined to courtyards and 
interioiu,, the exterior of the building was assimilated to the 

older aha mm'e truly English forms of Art. 

A more delebrat^ exaipp^e is the Gateway of the Schools at Oxford, 
designed by an architect of^he name of Thomas Holt, and erected 
about 1612. The whole of the rest of the quadrangle — ^the erection of 
which is due to the muniffcence of Sir Thorny Bodley — is of the 
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dqbme4 Gottiio of the nge ; ‘ but, as at St. JohAs, ^ e^ple 
cLnioal taste then coming into vogue is inteodii^ mte^ly. The 
portal is in consequence decorated -with the five X)rdw piled one over 
the other in the usual succession, according to thd ’ 

the lowest being Tuscan, the n«t Done, over that wmes Ae Ionic ^er , 
and then thrOorinthian. IChe Composite finishes this p^ of t^ 
design, but the whole is crowned by Gothic pin^es, and other relics 
of the expiring style. Besides these, the whole design is mixed up 
•with details of the utmost impurity and grotesqueneM, matang up a 
whole more to be admired for its pioturesqueness and curiosity than 

for any beauty it possesses either in design or detail. 



• as «a T* “ * i — 

Plan of Longleat House. From Britton.* 


Longleat, built between the years 1667 and l.^O, is one of the 
largest as well as one of the most beautiful palaces in 
day. Its Mchitect, as before mentioned, 

which would account for the far greater punty ^ 

sical details than is to be found in the Colleges just mei^ or^ed,^m 

most of the buildings of this age. Its front ^e^sur^ ^20 ft, A^^s 
ik «> that it COY^ about the same ground as "„„oh 

Borne, though both in height and in other ^ Order,— 

infiirior. It donsists of three stories, eaefe owiamented with an tn:ae , 


* The work 
1610 to 1640. 


to have extended from 


* The pert" ehadcajllght ore recent 
tions or alterations. 
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eadi of wliioh tapers ^gradually from the lowest to the summit in a 
veiy pleasing manner, the details throughout being elegant, though 
not rigidly correct. The most pleasing part of the design is the mode 
in which the^fagades'aTe broken by projections— two at each end of ^e 
principal facade, and three on each of ^the lateral faces. This, with 
the windows being large and mullioned, gives to the whole a cheerful, 
habitable look, eminently suitable to a country residence of an Engliedi 
nobleman, though these features deprive it of that air of monumental 
grandeur which the Italian town palaces possess. We meet also in this 
design a peculiarity which distinguishes almost all English houses from 



1 66. Elevation of part of Looglcat. iYum Britton’s * Architectural Antiquities.' 

those of Italy or France. It is, that the court — ^where there is one — is 
a back' 901^. The entrance is always in the principal external fa9ade, 
and all^lpe principal windows of the living-rooms look outwards 
towards cnmht^y — never into the courtyard. .Generally an English 

hbu^^ls block, without any court in the centre ; and when 

thei# are 'mngSv they are ^ept as subdued and . as much in the back- 
griym^B possible. The Italfan cortilo is entirely unknown, and the 
FrM|p[)asse-court is only oocasionally introduced, and then by some 
nobleman who has resided abroad, and learnt to admire foreign fashions. 
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View of Wuilaton House. From Brliton. 


If from Longleat we turn to WoUaton, which was commenced in 
the year after the other was finished, but by an English architect of 
the name of Smithson, we find the Orders used to about the same 
extent, and, as far as words could describe them, in about the same 
manner as at Longleat ; but when we qompare the two designs, instead 
of the almost Italian purity of the first, we find a rich Gothic feeling 
pervading the latter, and running occasionally into excesses bordering 
on the grotesque. The great hall, which rises out of the centre of the 
whole, and is plain in outline and Gothic in detail, overpowers the 
lower part of the design by its masi^ and detracts very much from 
the beauty of the whole ; but, with this exception, the lower part of 
the design is probably the happiest conception of its ago in this 
country; and if repeated with the purity of detail we could now 
apply to it, would make a singularly pleasing type of the residence 
of an Exiglish nobleman. The rich mode in which the Orders are 
now used in Paris, for instance (Woodcut No. 147), shows how easily 
they could be made to accord with such a design as this, without any 
incongruity ; and even Grecian purity of detail would accord per> 
feoiLy with such an outline and such a use of the Orders. The age 
and associations attached to such a specii^on as this are too apt to 
lead us into the belief that the incorrectness of the details adds to 
the pieturesqueness of" the effect, instead of the fact being eimctly 
the reverse. Till triqd« however, it will be difficult to convince 
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that such ia the case*; and it may be feared that the attempt would 
involve too much originality for the present age. 

liongford Castle was again commenced just as Wollaton was finished, 
or in 1591;«and, if anything, shows a further reaction towards the 
older style. It is a triangular building with three great round towers 
at the angles, and the Doric pillars whicli adorn the porch support five 
pointed arches ; and though those above are circular, the whole is very 
unlike anything that may be called Classic, or which was being erected 
at the same period on the Continent. 

Hardwicko Hall in Derbyshire, though commenced in 1697, and 
therefore nine or ten years after Wollaton was completed, is even 
more Gothic than the latter is ; and in its decay as picturesque and 
beautiful as many of the abbeys which preceded it in ruin. 

Temple Newsam in Yorkshire, built in 1612, hardly shows a trace 
of the Italian features which twenty or thirty years earlier seemed as 
if they would entirely obliterate the details and feelings of Gothic Art. 
Even Audley Inn, or End, commenced in 1616 by the Earl of Suffolk, 
is remarkably free from Italian feeling, though designed by a foreign 
architect of the name of Jansen. When complete, it must have been 
one of the largest and most splendid mansions of that age ; and even 
now there is an air of palatial grandeur about the part that remains 
that few of the houses of that age possess. What little of Italian! sm 
is lo be found in it is confined to porches and cloisters; there is 
no “ Order ” attached to the main buildings, and the windows are, 
throughout the large square mullioned openings, without dressings, so 
characteristic of the style. 

Besides these there is a large class of mansions which time has 
sanctified and sanctioned, though they certainly are not beautiful, 
either from their details or from any grouping of their parts. Among 
the best known of these may be quoted Hatfield House, built in 
1611 ; Holland House, in 1607 ; Charlton, in Wiltshire ; Burleigh, built 
in 1577 ; Westwood, in 1590 ; Bolsover, in 1613 ; and many ojj^ers of 
more or less note and magnificence : all picturesque, generally well 
arranged for convenience, and always having an air of appropriateness 
as the residence of a nobleman in the country — characterisHcs which 
make us overlook their defects of detail ; and however tasteless many 
may have looked when new, it is impossible now to reason against the 
kindly infiuences which time has bestowed upon them. 

This class of buildings can hardly be called Classic, or even Renais- 
sance, in the same sense that we apply that term to continental build- 
ings. It is only here and there that we are reminded, by a misshapen 
pUas^r orjll-designed arcade, of a foreign influence being at work ; and 
these alS ^ intenningled with mullioned windows and pointed gables 
that tke b^d^s ^ight with equal propriet^^ be called Gothic, the fistet 
being is no term I’eally applicable to thdm^but the vexy 

horrid, but vesry characteristic, name of Jacobean. As designs, there 
is really nothing to admire in^hem. They miss equally the thoughtfol 
propriety of the Gothic and the simple purity of the Classic styles, 
with no pretensions to the elegance of either. ^11 they can claim is 
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a j^ertain ai^onnt of pictoresqiie appropriateness, but the sormer quality 
is for more due to the oenturiea i^t ^ve passed away since they were 
erected than tO' any skill or taste on the part of the original designer. 

Though late in date, Heriot’s Hospital in Edinburgh is so essen- 
tially in the transitional style that it must be dassidea with those 
buildingai which were erected ^fore the reform introduced by Inigo 
Jones, it was commenced in 1628, and practically completed from the 
designs and under the superintendence of local architects by 1660. 



158 . Gateway of Horlot’a Hoq>ltal. From a drawing by W . Billings, Esq. 

Though later than the Schools at Oxford, the chapel and other parts not 
only retain the muUions and foliation of the Gothic period, but their 
heads are actually filled with tracer}% which had long been abandoned 
generally; but these features are mixed with Classical details treated 
in the Jacobean form, »with a grotesqneness which the ago has tanght 
US to tolerato^ but which have not in Uheflaselves any beanty or any 
appropriateness wMch can render them worthy either of admiration or 
ofimitationu ^ 
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great* cliaracter is given to this building by the fcmr 

and between these, in 
what may be called 
the curtains, the win- 
dows are disposed 
without much atten- 
tion to regularity 
either in design or 
position, the orna- 
ments of each win- 
dow being different, 
though all belonging 
to a class which is 
169. Window-head Ornament. almOSt peculiar tO 

Scotland. Generally 

the windows are adorned with a pilaster on each side, supporting a 
richly-ornamented entablature ; but above that, instead of the usual 
straight-lined or curved pediment used by the Homans, and copied from 
them by the Italians, the Scotch employed a rich complicated piece 

of blind tracery, if it may be so called. 
As used by them, the effect is not always 
pleasing; the design being frequently 
ungraceful, and the ornaments grotesque ; 
but it is very questionable whejj^er in 
principle it is not a more legitimate mode 
of adorning a window-head than the one 
we so generally make use of. It admits, 
at all events, of the most infinite variety 
of detail. Some of those at Glasgow 
College, or in Regent Murray’s house in 
the Canongate, are as elegant as any; 
but there is scarcely a Scotch house of the 
early part of the seventeenth century 
which has not specimens to contribute. 
The style of these ornaments is singularly 
characteristic of the age. They show 
that love for quirks and quibbles which 
pervades the literature of the day, but 
160. they 8 W also that desire for cheapness 

which, rather than beauty, was the aim 
of the builders. Every architect knows how difficult it is to design, 
and how much more difficult it is to cut, all the hollow and cuxved 
moui&kk^ l^hich characterise every shaft and every; mullion in the 
pure Gath% style« and how much its beauty depends on their deli- 
cacy an^ vd||p^^ 'bere, however, it is merely a square smking, such 
as of deal with a saw; and though it does pro- 

duce a considerable effect^t small cost, and is consistent with all the 
mouldings and mulliqns of the style, it will not bear examination, 
even when enriched and embossed, as it sometimes is, in pilasters and 
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other features. Like ell the other details of the«age, mver reexdi 
the elegance of the CUssioal, end are immeasurably iuferl<Mr to Ihose 
of the Gothio i^fyle which preceded it. ^ 

. leaking it altogether, the English have perhaps some reason to be 
proud of their Transitional style. It has not either th^ grandeur of 
the Italian, .the pioturesqueness of the French, nor the richness of 
detail which characterised the corresponding style in Spain ; but it is 
original and appropriate, and, if it had been carried to a legitimate 
issue, might have resulted in something veiy beautiful. Long before, 
however, arriving at that stage, it was entirely superseded by the 
importation of the newly-perfected Italian style, which in the seven- 
teenth century had pervaded all European nations. 

During the eighty years that elapsed from the death of Henry VIII. 
to the accession of Charles I., the Transition stylo left its . traces in 
every comer of England, in the mansions of the nobility and gentry, 
and in the colleges and grammar-schools which were erected out of 
the confiscated funds of the monasteries; but unfortunately for the 
dignity of this style, not one church, nor one really important public 
building or regal palace, was erected during the period which might 
have tended to redeem it from the utilitarianism into which it was 
sinking. The great characteristic of the epoch was that during its 
continuance Architecture ceased to be a natural form of expression, or 
the occupation of cultivated intellects, and passed into the state of 
being merely the stock-in-trade of professional experts. Whenever 
this is so, “ Addio Maraviglia ! ” 
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1649 William and Mary 
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Inigo Jones.‘ 



Very little is known of the early youth of Inigo Jones. What we do 
know, however, is, that though bom of poor parents, he early showed 
HO much taste for the Fine Aits, and such unusual ability, as to induce 
sumo noble patrons to send him to Italy in order that he might study 
them in the countiy which was then pre-eminent for their cultivation 
beyond any other in Europe. We further know that his success was 
such as to induce Christian, King of Denmark, to invite him as Court 
architect to Copenhagen ; and that ho enjoyed such favour with that 
king’s sister, the wife of our James I,, that ho accompanied her to 
England, and was here immediately appointed her architect, and 
became Inspector-General of the Boyal Buildings. 

It gives a very exalted notion of the love which Inigo Jones had 
towards these arts, that he should in 1G12,— on the death of Prince 
Henry, to whose service he was specially attached, — ^have returned to 
Italy ; abandoning for a time his practice at Court, and the emolu<^ 
monts which must then parye been accruing to him, in order that he 
might, at the age of forty, complete his studies, and thoroughly master 
the principles which guided the great Italian architects in the designs 
which to bis mind were the greatest and most perfect of all aiohitec- 
tural productioni^ 

On 1m return he produced his design for Whitehall, on which his 
fame as an architect must always principally be based; for, although 
it never carried out, the Banqueting House, which was completed 
between' the years 1619 and 1621, shows that it was not merely an 
architectural dream, but a scheme which might, in great part at least, 
have been completed, had it not been for the troubles preceding the 
Bevolutkm^ |tB greatest error was that it was conceived on a scale 
as &r ^ycfind|the means as it was beyond the wants of the monarch 
for whoih it was di^jogaed. This was so much felt that a new design 
had to be submitted to the king in 1639, which 

showed the i;i^Hp*eduG«>d, ^ot only in 8cale» Imt intended to be 


1 Born 1572 ; died 1652. 
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161 lllitck Plan of Inigo Johea • Deatgn for tho I’aliifie at Whitehall. 


cairiod out with bo much plaiunesB, and altogether in so inferior a 
manner, that it is difficult to believe that it is by the flame hand as the 
former design. This last pioxKisal is that published by Campbell in 
the * Vitruvius Biitannicus ; ’ the former is that to whioh Kent devoted 
the beautiful volume so well known to amateurs. An both contain, as 
a matter of couise, the one fragment whioh hafl been eireoted, it is only 
fair, in speaking of the architect’s design, to infer to the one which he 
conceived in the vigour of his talents and when fresh from his Italian 
studies , and not the impoverished makeshift whidb the troubles of the 
limes forced him to pinpose in oirder to meet the altered oiroumstanoes 
of his employers. 

As originally designed it was proposed that the j^laco sbould have 
a facade facing the river, 874 ft. in extent, and a corresponding one 
facing the Park, of tho same dimensions. These were to he joined by 
a grand fa 9 ade fooing Charing Cioss, 1152 ft. fiom angle to angle, with 
a siihilar one foeing Westminster. The great court of tho palace, 
B7Bft wide by twice that number of feet in length, occupied tho 
position of the street (120 ft. wide) now existing between the Banquet- 
ing House and the Horse Guards. Between this aud the river there 
were three square eaUfts, and on tho side towards the J’ark a ciicular 
oeutt in the oentre, with two square ones on either hand. The greater 
part of the buSdiim was intei^ed to b^thfee stories in height, esoh 
storey to an average^ about 80 ft., and tho whole block^wiUi 

podlaiu and Mtostrsde, about 100 ft. The rest, like the Banqueting 
House, was to have h&motdl two stories, and 78 ft. high* 
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Had cmeh a palace been executed, it would have tieeu hy iut 
the most uiagaidoent eveoted in Buropo, cither before or since* It 
would have been as lai^ as Versailles, and muclf larger than the 
Lcuvre or Tuileries taken separately ; and neither the Esamiial nor the , 
Caserta oould have compared with it. The river fa9ade of the Kow 
Houses of Parliainent is neany identical in extent with that proposed 
by Jones fi>r the river front of his palaoe ; except that its px‘0|K)rtionB 
are destroyed by being much less in height; and the smallness of tht» 
parts and details contrasts painfully with the grandeur of iloncs's design. 

Jf the new Parliament Houses were continued westward, so as to include 
the Abbey towers in their western fa9ade{ their extent would be nearly 
the same, and thus some idea may be formed of the scale bn which 
Whitehall was designed. 

It was not, however, in dimensions, so much as in beauty of design, 
that this proposal surpassed other European piJaces. The only building 
to compare with its internal oouris is that of tho Louvre ; but that is 
less in height and dimensions, and has not the simple grandeur which 
characterizes this design ; and it wants, too< the variety which is pro- 
duced hy the different heights of the parts — in the groat court espe- 
cially — and tho richness of effect produced by Ihe change of tho design 
in the various blocks. Externally Whitehall would have surpassed the 
Louvie, Versailles, and all other palaces, by tho happy manner in 
which the angles are accentuated, by the boldness of the centre masses 
in each fa^de, and by tlio play of light and shade, and tho variety of 
sky-line, which is obtained wit^ut ever interfering Wj|h the simplicity 
of the design or the harmony of the whole. 

One of the most original parts of the design was the circular couit, 
210 ft. In diameter. It was to have been adorned on the lower storey 
with caryatid ffgures of men, doing duty fiur the shafts of Doric 
oolumns, and above them a similar range ox lemiJe statues, bearing on 
their heada Corinthian capitals, to support in like mariner a broken 
entablature. It need hardly be said ihat the design would have been 
better if the capitals had been omitted, and they had beetl treated 
merely as statues ; but either way the^effeet would l^ve been very rich; 
and the circular form of the oourt^ trith the dimensions given* would 
have been most pleasing. 

Perhaps the part of the design most t^exi to cri<acism are the littio 
cuppolmi which crown the central blocb in eaob fa9ade. They cer< 
tainly are not worthy of their situation ; but they itdght easily have 
been improved, and in perspeotiveuthey would nbt^ve looked so insig- 
nificant aa they do in edevation. 

One other defect remains to he pointed out; and it is one that 
pxUjoticnUy would either have prevented the palace being built, or 
vnymUl have required alteration immediately afterwards. It is t^ 
^malhliese of the entrances to the Great Court ; only one archway, ^ ft. 
wi^ being provided far that ptirposo. The palace must have been 
cut"W ftmn either the river or Ae park by a public roadway, or aU 
the tMBBb between London and Westminster must have passed thromi 
this court. AeoerfftlE te the design, the ihorougd^® h> 
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been outeide ; but even then bo small an entrance is utterly unwortliy 
of BO great a palace. There would, of course, haTe been some diffi- 
culty in interrupfiing^ the principal suite of apartmenta by raising an 
archway so an to cut them ; but, by whatever means it was done, a 
grander entrance to the palace was indi^ensable, even irreHpective of 
the through traffic ; and it is one of the defects of this design, as of 
the new buildings of the Tuilerios, that no portal worthy of the palace 
is provided anywhere. 

The Banqueting House, as it now stands, is certainly neither worthy 
of the inordinate praise or the indisciiminate blame which has been 
lavished on it. It is true that it is a solecism to make what is one 
room internally look as if it were in two stories on the exterior; but 
then it was only one of four similar blocks. That exactly opposite was 
to havo been a chapel with a wide gallery all round, and consequently 



requiring two ranges of lights. The other two wei'o part of the general 
suites of the palace, and oonacquently could not afford to be 67 ft. 
high internally, as this is. At present it looks stuck up and rather 
meagre in its details ; butae of a curtain between two higher and 
more rmhiy-omamented blocks of building this would have disappeared. 
Ite reel defects of detail are the pulvination of the lower frieze, which 
^pl®®swig, aud the height of the balustrade. But, on the 
otwr the windows ore well proportioned and elegant in oma- 

voids and solids are well balanced^ and the amount of 
fnemofid Mttri to give an appropriate effect without being over- 
VI ^rhaps of as much importance as anything else, 
on so large a scale as to convey an idea of 
palatial effect ii respective of any merits of detail it 
may possesS^'^ y • ^ 

In the the church of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, Jones 

had probablyj^tha fiirltine to raise the first important Protestant church 
now known to exist ; and as we learn that his^instiuctkms were the 




OfMiC n. p^iiissANGs; 2m: 


pvm 4a iii^bl^ote in'eiaitl&r einmtiwtaiioeti, vW. to \ 

. pnd^irile tbe ^gt^toat pciadUa imoimi of aooomdK>d»tk>n at tl^ leurt i^ ' 
paaai^ 0 Z{^ae, ho ia fiuHj aatitled to daim a ^agree of aoooeaa 
Tait%Weomp]itefaed by 
Ua adMSsaom, 

] ‘ The obareb was 
a|q>ateni|^ eomindiced 
ab^# year 1631,' 
andbr tbe« Huapioea of 
Francia Duke of Bed- , 
ford, aaa chapol of case 
to St, Martiii*B-in-the- 
Fielda; althoogbamaU “«• 
in diinensionB — only 

60 ft. by 133 — and almost batn-like in its simplicity, no one can 
mistake its being a church, and it would hb extremely iifBcult, if 
•possible, to quote another jn which so grand an effect is produced by 
such simple means ; its only really architectural features being two 
very simple plain pillars^ forming a recessed portico in antis ; nvhioh 
— though he probably did not know it — was one of the favquiite and 
most successful inventions of the Greeks. . , " 


Here the effect is considerably tnaried by the curious local superstU 
tion that the altar must be towaids tbe east. Though this is not known ./y 
in Italy and other intensely Catholiq^ oountiies, it is a fayouiite 
with Snglleh J^testants, and many fine churches have been s^^ilsd in ' 
^ particularly painfoi, as the central door^ 

: portico unmeaning to a great 

' a idoa of falsehood to the whole design. But, biiv« 

ring ]^s, t|ie s^^ of the portico, the bEAdn^ of projef 9 ti^,cir 
general hatmony pervadim;/ ^" 

wh^e building, convey a very lugl^ taJents, a^ ^ hia^ , 

power of applying them to any desig^’|^|gt#if,j^ ii nodgk^ 

The repairs which Jono8 .exeen^^?s^ Paulas 
scarcely be quoted as exampW,^Jpi^^^l^ Itivas har^y 

possible , that any one should a n^e in ish 

f^lian ^exterior' without such; botl^^ His 

own taste and that of his a^; c^msi- 

dared the barbarism of our forefii^r8»v^i|ii%n^^ dsi^ WM thought to be 
gained when it could be disguised and '|^d^ ^bt; but it 

would require a greater genius than yei seen to aooom- 

plish this suocessfully, and we must ndt surprised if he 

&iled in this instimoe. Considoxudi; however,, hy^^tsetf; the portico 
. whi«& JB front was Cne of the finest, if not the yciy best, fliat 

h?i li^gleud. It consisted of eight well piopor^o^ld 
in fr^t, each 47 it. high, with two sqimre on^ilsa-- 
Arae pillars deep ^ the whole well proportioned; 
and etegahei iit ^1 its d^^ils, standing well on its slop, and wjtii' 

oiush. it. On the whole it may be ccmsiderejyttsK’ ■ ' ' 
country before that of 'Sk' Oedl^pfs^^ 
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Ilallf Liverpool, and shows what a thorough master of his art Its de- 
sigder was, oven at that early period. 

l^erhaps the \nost sucoossful of Jones’s smaller designs is the one 
he furnished ffor tho Duhe of Devonshire’s villa at Chiswick. It was 

avowedly suggested by that of his idol 
Palladio at Vicenza ; but he had too muc^iL 
taste and originality to copy it literally, as 
was done at Mere Hall, or to tlarust two, 
rooms into two of the porticoes, as was done 
at Foot’s Gray. On the contrary, Jones 
improved the fom of the dome, and he 
added only one poiiico, which, in fact, was 
necessary to suggest the design ; and he so 
modified the elevation of the three remain- 
ing sides as to make them elegant and 
appropriate facades for an Engli^ noble- 
man’s villa. The disposition of. the interior 
is as elegant and dignified as that of tho 
o:iicterior, and, for its purposes, as pleasing 
as any to bo found anywhere. It may bo 
106. villa at OhiHwieir. From Kant objected that the introduction of the portico 

is altogether a mistake ; that it trammelB the whole design, and is 
of no use. Such, however, was not the oj^inion of either architects 
or thoir employers in those days.^ All were hwikering after classioality, 
and a |)ortico was the feature b^t known, and the one which most 

readily suggested the 
ideal they wore seek*- 
ing after. , As it was 
afterwards used* in a 
j^eat many instance^, 

. it was an absurdity 
which nothing cw 
excuse ; but not as 
applied here to what 
was merely the sub- 
urban villa of a re- 
fined nobleman, and 
where, couseqnently, 
if anywhere, it. was 
permitted to kidulga 
in leam^ fimcies, 

^ irrespeefih^ cf ^eir 
♦iL.. ■ utilitaiian ' 

FromKent "tion. ' " 

altegether;" ^d' merely to attain the effect he' desired a 
pleasing propmlabii el parts among thems^ves, and a suffiifieht^ 
scale to give dig]iityi1^"'#e i ud so s^essful was he ^ 

design Iw been repe^^ dyer and ovm- again the countiy 







IM. FacwIo of WUlon Houf^t WlltAlre* 


Tgnglitih noblemen. There ie little &ult to be fonnd with the elevhtiou, 
whidti is both elegant aaid appropriate, tinleM it is bei'^'ipe.^kiin' for 
the purpose. This is a defect tbat might easily have heeiL reBidved by 
richer dressings round the -vrindows, or by polling; but these orna- 
ments were not then conmdered sncdi essmitial paifS'of a Glassioal 
design as they have rinoe become j^ a^ an architect of those days, 
when called upon to enrich sodi.e|K^de as.^u^-eould think (xFnothing 
better than adding a portico ^ moat fmt eight pillars, running 
through two or more storiM, and plasterix^ ^ useless piliAtets wher- 
ever pillars could not be put. No was so free fixnn these 

defects as Jones, and nothing gives a higher idea of his geniils than to 
see how he avoided the faults of his master Talladio, and only used the 
Orders according to the dictates of his own^gopd tastt). 

It is too much, tho fiuhlon at the pTe^t day to ascribe to Jones 
every remarkable brtl^ing erected during the reigns Of the first two 
Stuarts; and if he was guilty of many of tibese, we must place him ina 
lower rank than he is generally supposed to be eatifledto. Tbe design 
of the river fii^ade of Greenwich Iloqpitnl is almost always said to be 
luB, without a shadow of documental^ evidence, merely, apparently, 
because bis son-in-hkw and pupil, WObb, superintend the execution 
of it; butt it is almost impossilde to heMWe that the i^hiteot of 
WhitehiAl and 0uswiQh: could have defigu^ an^feg nrolumsy iu 
its details. It has ^eat threo-qriartesr’ mlinfiiti njaatiiBg throng two 
stenries; crowned by cm ill-pre^riiibied attiSf nn% -^tii jgreSt uselms 
pedimonta.thatting up the windows ot the ripper^VtO^. , From its size 
and ^tibn, and the matmial of whkdi it is and, more than this, 

from the extent to which it has afterwards baOh added to, the fa 9 ade of 
Greenwich .Bbspital is a grand and Imposing mass;^ but it would be 
d^Bdolt to point out anywhere in Snrope, everr during the reign of 
Qnatie, any .datiga that trfll less, bear examination. The model 
seems to have be^ the fi^jade of St. Peter’s at Borne, 




whicb aiimbed to Jonea, but certainly ^ ^ 

Itis, wm^-lawy.% Amresbury in Wiltshire, vn|^ 

tasteM |tian 



1 09 bW'vation of tlie Hodm of Amresbury, Wiltshire. 

fatilts he never would have oommitted. It is interesting, however, as 
one of the earliest examples of the type on which nine-tenths of the 
scats of English gentry were afterwards erected ; almost all snbso' 
quont hoiises consisting of a rusticated basement, which contains the 
dining and business rooms ; a belle 6tago, and bedroom storey, with 
attics in the roof. On the basement, and running through the two 
upper stories, is the portico — always for ornament, never for use, and 
generally so badly applied as to be oflfensively obtrusive. In this in- 
stance there are no upper windows under the portico, but those on 
either sidAange so exactly with the entablature of the Order that we 
cannot help perceiving fimt there is a falsehood about it contrary to 
all the principles of true Art. 

Some of the English country seats built after Amrosbury are better ♦ 
in design— many very much worse— but nearly all follow its general 
featoms, thus differing essentially from those of either Italy or Fxanoo. 
Generally tl^y are cubical blocks without courtyaids — seven, nine, or 
elevto vfenjews on each side, according to ciroumstances> and three 
or£ve tlMiee^on^the principal front covered by a portico. It is a 
simple ^id, baning the portico, one eminenUy suited to the 

climate, and ci^peble of internal comfort and external grandeur, though 
the attempt kl render it Classical has frequently marred the latter 
quality. So &r as know, either from his published drawings or 
from such designs as can authentically be^ascribed to him, no 
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exampleB of this olass were proposed by Jwob^ On thiTSISsbSijII 
there is an originality and playfulness about bis published designs 
wbidh might have made more escpensive and less coinhlrtable dwellings 
in this country, but would always have been elegant, and never oom> 
monplaoe. He fell, however^ upon evil days, as the troubles of tlio 
Commonwealth supervened before his oareer was half over, and before 
any of bis great oonoeptions were praotioally realised ; but we know 
enough of what he did, and of what he could do, to be able to assig^ to 
him the very first rank among the artistio arobiteots of ISngland during 
the Beuaissanoe period. Wren may have been greater in oonstruotian, 
but was not equal to Jones in design ; and we look down the rankti 
from that day to this without finding any names we can fairly class 
with those of these two great men. This, however, may be owihg 
to the ciroumstances in which the m’chiteots of subsequent ages wetc 
placed more than to the individual deficienoies of the men themselves. 


. IL_Wren.> 

If fiiigo Jones had a practical monopoly of the architectural pro- 
fession in England up to the time of the Commonwealth, tliat of Six 
Christopher Wren was oven more complete after the Kestoration ; for 
no building of importance was erected during the last forty years of 
the seventeenth century of which he was not the architect. 

Both by birth and education Wren was essentially a gentleman, 
and at a very early age was remarkable as a prodigy of learning, not 
only classical but mathematical. The bent of lus mind, however, seems 
to have been towards the latter ; and he early distinguished himself by 
the zeal and success with which he cultivated the physical sciences ; 
but we do not know eitbor what first made him turn his attention to 
Architecture, or when he dctei mined on following it as a profession* It 
certainly could hardly be daring the Commonwealth, when there was 
no room for its exercise ; but three years after the BcstoratioH we find 
his name on a commission for repairing and restoring Old 8t. Paul’s, 
and acting as tho architect to carry out the works determined upon. 
In the following year (1664) he gave the designs for the Bheldonian 
Theatre at Oxford ; and as that building^ras wholly carried out from 
bis plans and under his superintendence, and is also one of his best 
and most difficult works, we may asaiime that he was then an aichitect 
by profession, and had mastered all the preliminary studios requisite 
for its exercise. 

It is not, however, y«t clear that even then he would have followed 
it exclusively, and might not bave gone back to astronomy and the 
mathemaiioal pursuits in which he had achieved so gieat a reputation, 
had ib pot been for the Great Eire of London in 1 660. He was at 
Paris, studying apparently the woxks then going on there, when this 
great ealamity happened; and hurried ^act immediately to assist m 
taking his ^re in the gMit work cf restoration. 
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#• ’ ■ \ _ 

Hi 0 gimt «top in thiB direction was preparing a plan on wliidi 
Ijie- ptoposed the city should be rebuilt. Unfortunately" for us it was 
found impractid&ble at tho time to cai*iy this out, as, had it lieen foV 
lowed, it would have made London not only one of the handsomest, 
btti one of the most convenient cities injbhe world. The opportunity, 
however, was lost; and subsequent improvers can only continue to 
mourn over the blindness or the selfishness of their forefathers. 

Although he was not permitted to direct the alignment of the 
streets, the fire gave him an opportunity of rebuilding St. Paul’s and 
some fifty other churches ; and so completely established his reputa- 
tion that every individual work of importance for nearly half a century 
was intrusted to his caie ; and although we cannot but rejoice that so 
competent a man was found for so great an occasion, we must at the 
same time feel that more work was thrown on his hands than any one 
man could perform, and consequently many of his designs show marks 
of haste, and of a want of due consideration. 
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t^til ins. Wite iij of oonm' ^'':^i8l^»--1h6 iw^ert ' 
aadl^esi» PiOto«ia»t estlie^ in <1» watia, a^ after St PeJ»’". <*» 
most splendid oharoli ereeted in Bun^ wnoe Ae 9?^*^ 

Aidiitedaie. The fire had decided the fete of the old ratted^, hot rt 
was not till nine yesrs afterwasds (1676) that any practeoal s^ we 
taken to rebnild it The foundation stone of the present ohuroh was 



laid on.lhe atst June in' 

toB.st(Mo of, the lantern was hud by Sir Chrwtopner wre , 
tt««aW nri^^la^feg the building in 1710.^ • for the new 

,^‘2^a» 167S Wren had and^e (apni|ito]i^ 

ohim^ ord^i^. 


. ehunfe. was w«e tbeni»e«n*“®«» 3 -.modal . 
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on Buch a scale and in such detail as might prevent any dlffl* 
1^ ;l9ii]iry arising afterwards in the event of the architect’s death. That 
' tnodol Btill exists, now under lepair, at the South Kensington Museum, 
and is so complete that we have no difficulty in criticising it as we • 
would a church which had been complcjfced. As will be seen from' the 
annexed plan, it is arranged much in the same manner as Sangallo’s 
design for St. Peter’s (Woodcut No. 24)— practically a Greek cross 
with a dome in the centre, and a detached frontispiece, joined to the 
main body of the building by a narrow vestibule or waist, in which 
are situated the principal entrances. The central dome, which was to 
have been of the same diameter as the present one (a little over 100 ft.), 
was, like it, to stand on eight arches — four of them 40 ft. in dia- 
meter, the other four about 26 ft. These opened into eight apartments, 
each covered by a dome 40 ft. in diameter, but placed at varying dis- 
tances from f ho central dome. For the purposes of a Protestant churcli 
it cannot bo doubted that this arrangement is superior to Giat of the 
present church, the great defect being a want of definite proportion' 
between the small and large arches supporting the dome. As they all 
sprung from ihe same level, the wide arches are too low, the narrow 
ones are too high ; but the practical difference is so slight that it looks 
like bad building, or as if the ai*bhitect had made a-mistake in setting 
out the work, and tried to oorrept his error by a clumsy device. Not- 
withstanding this defect, the interior of the church as shown in the 
model would probably have been as superior to that of the present 
church as the exterior would have been inferior. Inhere is no doubt 
but that the proposed western portico was a noble feature, but 
its effect must have been very nuich marred by the attic, which, as 
in St. Peter’s, was to crown the Order everywhere ; and on eveiy 
side, except exactly in front, the nearly detached vestibule to which 
the portico belonged would have been seen to bo a.sbaxn, only meant 
to hide the narrow nave and the entrances behind it. As at St. Peter’s, 
too, the dome would have risen through the roof, and never been 
seen in connection with its supports; and as it was lower, its effect, 
though designed to be of stone, would have been very much inferior 
in appearance to that now erected. The hollow curve, also, connecting 
the transepts with the nave and choir, would have had a most dis- 
i^repable efiect, adding considerably to the total want of repose in 
tile whole outline. If we consider that in addition to this the whole 
would, like St. Peter's, have been plastered over by a seiies of nseloss 
Corinthian pilasters, surmounted by a clumsy vattio, amd, 
belwete these, sometimes great windows and sometimes small open- 
M&i ^ storey, at another in two or three, without any 

externally for 

ell tbat may be urged ]«Fe«^ bQild-< 

' ibgj oongratulato ouiselves, in so &r as exton^r at 

least is ilwt Wre^ was forced to mo^y hte plam l)ef<ne 

commencing 

It is generally re^H^ted that the change was insisted upon by the, 
Buke cf York, who wanted a building m<nr6 amted to the 



Ohaf« lip 






ritual than iiufi clmreh^ would have been; but Jterhapa iii dixe to' 
that etnunge coneen^^ative feeling of the nation whi^ made them spoil 
Inigo Jones’s dhnrch in Govent Garden, in order that 4he altar might 
be at the east end, and which makes na now erect Gothjo churohes, 
not because they are either more beautiful or convenient than others 
that might be designed, but^because our fore&ihm*s built in that 


manner. 


The ground plan of the present church is modelled, as nearly as 
the difference of style would admit, on the plan of a Gothic cathedral 
of the first class. Internally it is 460 ft long, 240 ft wide across the 
transepts, and 94 ft across the nave. The only groat innovation on 
Gothic principles is the introduction of a central dome, and even for 
that authority may be found at Ely.' Here, however, the great arches 
are not managed so happily as in the first design. The intermediate 
arches lead nowhere ; and the archivolts of all the eight being carried 
to the same height, the alternate arches are filled up by a series of 
constructive expedients as destructive of architectural effect as any- 
thing over designed.* Even the vista obtained along the aisles is 
neutralised by the way in which it is obtained ; and the eye, looking 
along them, never reaches beyond the great void of the dome; nor 
does it occur to any one that the littjp passage seen > beyond is in fact a 
continuation of the aisle. If wo may judge from this one experiment, 
it may safely be said that it was a mistake artistically to rest the dome 
on eight instead of four arches, though constructively there Is some 
mechanical advantage in so doing. Even if it wore |)osaiblo to have 
eight equal arches, 40 ft each in diameter, they would bo too small for 
a dome exceeding 100 ft. in width, and the naves that they lead to 
must always appear narrow and disproportioned. Four great arches 
of 60 ft. each, which is about the proportion adopted at St. Genevifevo 
of Paris, would have been a far nobler and better proportional scheme, 
and had it been adopted here would have saved much that is extremely 
objectionable.* The Byzantine architoots adopted generally a 8up|K)rt- 


‘ See * Hmuibook of Aidiiteciui'e,’ Wood- 
cut 700. 

^ Wran’e own sug^ston for getting oyer 
tlie awkwardueae he felt he had intrrauced 
heie was to place eeated statues of the four 
Evangelists in the upper loggie, and with 
wooden ourtaina suppoited by cherabs to hide 
the cheeks of has opening. In addition to 
theae he pr^poaed to pbice two dgorea of 
Angela resting on each of the segmental cor- 
nices, 9ke the Night and Moining in Michael 
Angde's tomU of the Medici. With all these 
he wonld no doubt have been aUe to dbtract 
<the attention from the badime of hk aidii- 
tecture. more hgliimate mode of doing it 
— ^whfich migkt.be adopted now— would be to 
mask the ai&Bof theopimihg by real curtains, 
and tt m the aegtneto coraioes to support a 
haloony Wldch wonM give relief, and m^ng 
to the wboio dodyu As the central area is 
now apprapriatedT to Divine Dotliiog 


could he more suitable than these tiibunea 
in such a Kitnatlon. 

* Nothing can well show more cleaily the 
estraetiUinary ability witli which tiio mediaeval 
architects adapted their style to exigencies of 
this soit than the mode in which thebe diffi- 
culties were got over at Ely. The octagon 
there is prat'ttcally about 80 it. acroM ; int/i 
this four ai'dies open each 37 ft. wide, and 
four othein only 27 ft. each, but, the aiches 
being pointed, they all spring fioin the same 
level, and rise to the same height without 
inconvraienoe ; and the dome, to the opening 
of the lantern, being only 94 ft. high, the 
proportion of the whole is Infinitely more 
xdaasing t h en in any Kenalsbance building. It 
may be a ^estioii whether a dome 100 ft. in 
diam A, or ereii 80 ft., could be oonstmoted 
ill stone lu the form of that at Ely. It never . 
has been stiempted, but there ieems no mat 
reuBon to doubt hut that it nought be aflMlpdl. 
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Pint) of St PunVi Cathedral Scale 100 feet to 1 inch. 


ing mrch as wide as the dome itself, whioh is perliaps a little in excess 
“fty, though it is certainly the most successful arrang^ent 
" been adopted ; its defect is that it gives rise to a certain 
|neSB and want of accentuation. The best j^por^ 
Vidth of a dome and the arches that, lead , into it 
as 80 to 100, or double that adopted by Wren.* 

„ w Ai Gnaiadii ^Ifiodout No. 76), auccw. The aliora lonnrka apjdj io Souijpi 
the le the doeiiig of the viata, with traneepte end lending to dioioa. ^ , 

a Wnsgen^nt msy adopted with .> / 
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BENAiaSJLSCB. 







If 3* Half SeoUoo, half Elcvallpn of tbe Dome of 8u PauTa Gefliednl. 


The Whispering Gallery is exactly 100 ft. from the floor, above 
whioli is a plain band 20 ft. in height, on which stand thirty* two 
Corinthian pilasters* leaning forward in a manner most painful to the 
speotator. The introduction of a cone to carry the lantern was a 
masterHstroke of mechanical iskill ; but there is perhaps no instance in 
Honumental Architeoture where mechanical exigencies have bemi 
allowed so completely to govern the enrtistio as this, and we canwot 
hut ibal that we are veiging so nearly 4he limit of stability ae to 
give riae to a finding either of falsehood or insecurity utterly deatme* 
thre dt an grandeur in the buildmg. The remedy for thia tfaa^y. 
It* would have boenJto let the dome spring ftom the 
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ttrlMxW tile Whispering Gallery, and light it at the base. Had this been 
tJicn, — or were it done now, — oonstrnotion of the whole wonld 
■ ’ISiave teen far easier and lighter, the proportion of height to width far 
more egreeahl^t s^d the proportions of the dome far more in harmony 
:with the rest of the building than now. The architect was eTi- 
dently haunted with the idea that the whole of the external dome, or 
at least as great a part of it as he could scoop out, ought — as at St. 
Poteris and the Cathedral of Florence— to have been included in the 
church. It would have been far better to have admitted at once that 
the external dome was, like the spires at Salisbury, Norwich, and else- 
where, merely an ornament of the exterior of the building, and then 
have arranged his interior wholly irrespective of its external form. 
Or ho might have adopted an internal dome with an opening of half 
its width, as is done in the Invalides at Paris (Woodcut No. 103), which 
would havo hidden this defect without detracting from the internal 
height ho was so ambitious of obtaining. 

When wo turn to the nave and choir we hardly find them freer from 
faults. than the dome and its adjuncts. As at St. Peter’s, the pier- 
arohes arc too few to pve perspective effect ; the architrave and 
frieze of the Order are cut away to give them the required height ; and 
tho vaulting is singularly confused and inartistic, consisting of a series 
of small flat domes, 20 ft. in diameter, each surrounded by a very 
heavy wreath of mouldings, which the little string of omaniont along 
the arriss of the supporting vaults seems painfully inadequate to sup- 
port. Many of those defects might be remedied or concealed by 
judicious painting ; but nothing that can now be done will efiectually 
cure them. The fact seems to be that Wren was met by the same 
difficulties which dl architects have experienced in trying to adapt 
Classical details to Gothic forms ; and, besides this, he seems always 
to have had before his eyes tho mechanical difficulties of his task, 
and, when tho two appeared to conflict, invariably to have allowed 
tho meohanioal exigencies |)reoedence over the ailistic. This has 
enabled him to construct a singularly stable church, but one which, as 
an artistic design, is internally very inferior to St. Peter’s at Pome, 
immeasurably so when compared to such a church as St. Genevieve at 
Paris, and which must not be mentioned in conjunction with the 
Byzonline or Gothic designs whose features ho was trying to adapt. 

The effect of the interior of St. Paul’s depends on the largeness of 
its dimensions, on its materials, and on the amount of its decoration, 
wbilo latter has also the advantage of being in a style lyhjqh is 
never vulgapj, and must always possess some beauty, however it may 
With these elements, it would be difficult indeed to 
W which would not to some extent be effective 
(tf wi^ more artistic feeling Wren might have , pro- 

ah .!mK|f3k\at least twice as effective, and it is p^bable that 
Inigo Jones have ^)6omplished this had the task b^n intrusted 
* to him. * 

The truth of thq matter appears te be, that, both from the natmal 
' bent of his mind and /frotn tte oircumstanpes^qf his education, Wren 



cokT.iL 

W9M mM of «D ^Ki^QQie^ tfafki) on ordiiteot, m 4 i ocms^uenti^y. ^ 
pTofexred iho dii^pluy of bio ^oobanical okiJl to tbo expressioii of .bbi / ^ ' 
artistiQ feelingo; and, g^ehdly opMddng, be bad not that intimate ' 
knowledge of the ileaoniroea of Arohiteotnral — eepei^ally ibe ** ar# 

cdare ’’^wbich might have enabled him to avoid paiading his 
mechanioal expedients so otfensively as he has &69[ttently done^ and 
most especially in the interior of St Paul’s. It is only foir to add, how- 
ever, that if the building had been completed and oinamented with 
sculpture and painting to the extent designed by its arohitect, the effect 
would liave been extremely different from what we now see. If all its 
structural defects could not have been concealed, attention mi^t have 
been at least so far distracted from them that , they would hardly have 
been remarked, and it might have been internally, as it certainly is 
externally, the second in rank among the Renaissance churches of 
Europe in beauty as well as in dimensions. 

The arrangement of the oxterior is infinitely more succossful than 
that of the interior. The general design of the dome is by far the most 
pleasing which has yet been accomplished, and the employment of a 
wooden covering by no means objectionable under the oircumstances. 

It is only what every Gothic building in Europe possesses — a wooden 
roof externally over a stone vault in the interior ; and it enabled Sir 
Ghnstopher to mould it to any form tliat plecusod the eye, and to carry 
the whole gracefully to the height of 3 G 0 fit. from the floordine to the 
top of tho cross, without any apparent effort externally. 

The colonnade suiTounding the dome is also quite unsurpassed. 

By blocking up every fourth interoolumiiiation he not only got a great 
r.r,e of strength, but a depth of shadow between, which gives it 
’ and variety combined with simplicity of outline fillfilling 
isito of good archit(?cture, and rendering this part of the 
iinenaely superior to its rivals. Owing also to the re-entering 
it the junction of the nave and transepts coming so close to it, 

3 what it stands upon, and can follow its whole outline from tho 
ind to the cross without any tax on the imagination. 

Tho great defect of tho lower port of the design arose from Wren 
not accepting frankly the Mediaeval arrangement of a clerestory and 
side aisles. If his aisle had projected beyond the line of Ihe upper 
storey, there would at once have been a»' ubvious and imperative reason 
for the adoption of two Orders, one over the other, which, has boon so 
much criticised. Supposing it were oven now detennined to fill up 
the interval between the propyliea and tlie transept, as shown by tho 
dotted lines on the plan at A, the whole would be reduced to harmony ; 
it would hide tlie windows in the pedestals of the upper niches, which 
are one of the great blots in tho design ; and, by giving greater sim- 
plicity and breadth to the lower storey, the whole would obtain that 
in which it is somewhat deficient. j ^ i, 

west front ui certainly open to criticism as it now stands, with- 
emt any suggestion externally of two stdHes, or two aisles of different 
heists. But its dimensions, the beauty of its details, the h^]^y 
outline of tiie camps^iles, the proportion of these to the & 9 ad||i|kild 




of all the paitB one to another, make up the most pleasing design that 
has yet been executed of its class. 

The same may be said of the tiaiisepts. Their circular porticoes, 
and the pioportioii of all the parts, their haimony with, and subor- 
dination to, the piincipal *fayade, aie all extieinely pleasing; and 
though it would be cosy to mention minor points i;\hich our greater 
knowledge of the st^lo 'would enable us to remedy, it will hardly be 
disputed that the e'vteiioi ofSt. Paurs sui passes in beauty of design 
all the other examples of the same class whioh have yet been earned 
out; and, whether seen from a distance oi ileai, it is, externally at 
leiast, oUe^oig^hd grandest and most beautiful churches of Europe* 

If the poeltitSi^ of Sii C'luistophei Wien as an arehiteot weie to he 
estimated sol^ from wha^ he has done at St. Paul's, the result would 
probably be, ^Qiat his oharaefer would stand higher as a constructive 
* than as an aitistio atohitect. Thcio aic, however, two buildings close 
by, an examination of which must coiisideiubljr modify the verdict. 
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The fiiteeple of Bow Church ie beyond all doubt the most elegaixi build* 
in^ of its class erected since the Information; and no rroiestant 
church is more artistically or gracefully arranged than the interior of 
St. Stephen*8, Wallbrook. • - 

Like all Wren’s steeples^ that of Bow Church stands well on the 
ground ; for he never was gmlty of the absurdity of placing his spires 
astride on the portioo« or thrusting them through the It consists 
first of a plain square tower 32 ft. 6 in. wide by S3 ft. in height, above 
which are four stories averaging 38 ft. each. The 
first, a square belfiy, adorned with lonio pilasters, 
is 39 ft. ; the next, which includes the beautiful 
circular peristyle of twelve Corinthian columns, 
is 37 ; the third comprehends the small lantern, 
and is 38 ft. high, which iS also the height of the 
spii*e, the whole making up a height of 235 ft. 

Thei© are errors of detail which probably the 
ai chitect himself would have avoided in a second 
attempt, and, as they arose only from an imperfeot 
knowledge of Classical details, might easily be 
remedied at the present day. It only wants this 
slight revision to harmonize what little incon- 
gruities remain, and, if it were done, this steeple 
might challenge compai-ison with any Gothic ex- 
amx3lo ever erected. Indeed, even as it now is, 
there is a play of light and shade, a variety of 
outline, and an elegance of detail, which it would 
be very difficult to match in any other steeple* 

There is no greater proof of Wren’s genius than 
to observo that, after he had set the example, not 
only has no architect since his day surpassed him, 
but no other modem steeple can compare with 
this, either for beauty of outline or the appropriate- 
ness ynih which Classical details are applied to so 
novel a purpose. 

The interior of St. Stephen’s, Wallbrook, con- 
tains as much originality, and, as far as ^its archi- 
tect was concerned, as much novelty, the steeple 
of Bow. As remarked in a previous part of the 
work,* the plan of placing a circular dome on an 
octagonal base, supported by eight pillars, was an 
^rly and long a favourite mode of roofing in the 
Easfts and the consequent variety obtained by its. steopie of how oiurch. 

« . , « j • . . * j. 1 . j 1 Scttlo 60 Aot to 1 Inch. 

ma^ng the diverging aisles respectively m the 
ratio of 7 'to 10,* infinitely more pleasing than the Golhio plan of 
doubling ^ them, unl^ the height was doubled at the same time. 
Wmn, howev^, is the only Europeaxib ^i^i^itect who saw this, and 

» Ifandbofik of ArdiUgctniV fioge 77. * More oorrecUy 7 to^S' 
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availed lumeelf of it; and, stranger still is it that, tliongh no chnrch 
has been so admired, no architect has ever copied the arrangement. 
Had Wren over *seen an Indian building designed on this principle, 
he no doubt avould have carried it further ; but, as it is, he certainly 
iHiilMiipH has produced the most pleasing interior of any Renais- 
sance church which has j^et been erected. Like most 
<^f his works, it fails a little in the detail. There is too 
much of the feeling of Chinling Gibbons’s wood-carving 
carried into what should bo constnjctivo ornament; but, 
notwithstanding this slight defect, there is a cheerfal- 
J ness, an ologance, and appropriateness about the interior 
hHI which pletises every one, and which might bo carried 
even further, if desired. 


*^w^Waiibnxk^ It 18 extromcly difficult for us to know now what 
8 ai 5 e**ioofL toTiii, influences wore brought to bear on Wren in making his 
designs ; but it seems iinaccoiintablo that the architect 
who could design How steeple ami the interior of St. Stephen’s should 
have added to the fomer, a church which is an ill-designod barn 



outside, and is paltiy^ and 
overloaded to the last de- 
gree inside. Had ho joined 
such an interior as that of 
St. Stephen’s to his steeple 
in Choapside, ho would 
have produced a design 
that would have raised 
his character as an artist 
higher than anything he 
did at St. raiil’s ; and had 
any architect the courage 
to do so now, with such 
modifications os would 


in, Section uf ihu Interior or Si st«piiofiy>¥«ubrouk. naturallv suiTGrest them* 

Scale 60 feet to 1 loch. , ^ . 

solves^ we might have a 
church as beautiful, and far more appropriate to Protestant worship, 
than any of the Gothic designs recently erected. 

St. Bride's, Fleet Street, is another of Sir Christopher's most admired 
designs for a steoplo. It wants, however, the poetry and the evi- 
dence of oai'eful elaboration wbich characterize its rival of Cheapside. 
There is something commonplace in the five upper stories, each more 
or less a repetition of the one below it, and without any apparent con- 


nection. It is impossible to avoid the idea that they might all sink 
into one a&dpter, up like the slides of a telescope. A console, 

a buttress, a.|bp^gJ90of, anything, in short, between the stories, would 
have ; and could so easily have been applied then — 

could, indeedl^ fs wonderful that some such expedient 

escaped the attclkition of so great and so constructive an architect. 
Wren conquered this difficulty with perfect success at Bow church. 


but all subsequent architects have failed in reconciling the horizontal 
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lines of Classical with ihe aspiring forms of Gk>thic Ait, and, as in 
the case of St Bride's, been unsuooessful in fusing together the two 
opposing systems. * 

Externally the church is not remarkable for anything but its aim* 
plicity and absence of pretension ; and inteinally tlie design is oun- 
aiderably maiTed by the necessity of introducing galleries on each 
side — a difficulty which no Olasaio or Gothic architect has yet fairly 
gmppled with and conquered. Here the coupled columns which run 
through and support the arches of the roof are amply sufficient for the 
puipose, and the dwarf pilasters that are attached to them to cany 
the galleries tell the story with sufficient distinct noss. But it niakes a 
very thick and heavy pier below, which impedes vision more tliatt is 
desirable, and the i*ear column that runs through the floor of the’ 
gallery has a very disjointed and awkward appearance. Notwitli- 
standing these defects, it is a welblighted, commodiotts, and appnjpriate 
Protestant church, which has seldom been surpassed in these I’cspeots, 
unless it is by St. James's, Piccadilly, which is another and somewhat 
similar design by the same architect. 



ITS. view of Uie Interior ot St. Jonee'e^ Plcredilljr^ 


The two arc, as nearly as may be, of the same area, —St. Brides 
being 99 ft. long by, 58 wide, St. James's 86 by 67, which is more 
appropriate for an auditorium ; and the square pier which supports the 
gallery, and the single column that stands on it to cany the roof, is 
not only a more artistic, but a more canvenient arrangement than the 
other. Its greatest meri^ however* is the mode in which the roof is 
constructed ; first as a pi^ce of oarpentiy^, but more^ as an appropriate 
mode of gsftiiig height and light with a pl&mingvBxioiy of foim After 
St. Stephen's, \ValIbro<^ it is Wrongs most successful interior ; ul4, 
though the <ffiuich is disfigured by a hideous cast window and an qb** 
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jeotionable reredos, and many of its minor details are nnpleasing/it is 
one of the very ^est interiors of its class that we possess. 

There are few of Wren’s other churches in the city of London 
which do nof show some good points of detail, — some ingenious means 
of getting over the diRiculties of site or destination, and not one show- 
ing any faults of construction or useless display of unnecessary ad- 
juncts; but scarcely any of them are so remarkable as designs as to 
admit of being illustmted in a general histoiy ; and, without illustra- 
tions, a more enumonition of names and peculiarities is as tedious as it 
is uninteresting. 

Although Wren, like most of his contemporaries, affected to despise 
the stylo of our ancestors, he seems occasionally to have been subjected 
to the same kind of pressure as is sometimes applied to Gothic archi- 
tects at the presoiit day, and forced to build in what ho considered the 
barbarian stylo. When this was the case, ho certainly showed to im- 
mense advantage ; for though the details of his Gothic works arc 
always more or loss ojwn to criticism, the spirit of his work was 
always excellent, and ho caught the meaning of the Gothic design as 
truly us many of the most proficient of our living architects have been 
able to do. 

One of the most sucoessfiil of such designs is the tower of St. 
Miohaors, Conihill, which is exceedingly rich and biJd. The church 
attached to it was elegant, olaHsical Italian, and has recently been con- 
verted into Italian-Golhio, which accords neither with the locality nor 
the tower, nor those features of the church which it has been impos- 
sible to disguise. 

A moro successful design than this was the spire of St. Dunstan’s- 
iu-tho-East, which, though not so strictly Mediaeval in its details as to 
attain perfection as a counterfeit, is still sufficiently imitative for 
effect, and the spire which crowns the wliole, resting on four arches, 
possosses more cleg .nco than the specimen at Newcastle which is said 
liave suggested it, or than any other examples of this peculiai* typo 
which have come down to us from the Middle Ages. 

The western towers of Westminster Abbey were, as is well known, 
added by Wren, and their proportions are perfect, though their details 
deviate nim-o from the .Gothic typo than is the case with either of the 
examples last quoted. Tliis was a singular mistake foi' such an archi- 
tect to make ; for being here joined to a really old Gothic building, 
the contrast is painfully apparent, and a moin exact imitation would 
have beon most desirable. 

The tower which Wren added to the parish church at Warwick is 
Another hx^ple of how he caught the spirit while despising Hie details 
of the styloi^ At a distance it seems one of the bestrproportioned Gothic 
towers found. On a close examination the details arc all so 

completely Ubs^c that, whether it is from the prejudices of education 
or any real or ^^entied iAcorgniity, we are offended at having been 
cheated into admiratitm, and feel inclined to put the whole down as a 
specimen of bad taste. 
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Besides the churches which he built/Wreii hud the good^fortune to 
be called upon to erect more Royal palaces than any architect sinoe his 
day ; but he was far from being so succosNful with ^em as with his 
ecclesiastical buildings. * ' 

That which he erected ah Winchester is little better than a groat 
brick baiTack, to which purpose it is now most appropriately applied. 
It possesses a portico of six Corinthian columns in the centre, and some 
voiy attenuated specimens of the same family in the angles, which arc 
an attic taller than those they dank; but neither seem to l>elong to' the 
building to which they are attached. 

Ho was more, successful at Hampton Court ; though here the base- 
ment is too low, especially in the courtyard ; and the dignity of the 
bel ^tage ” is destroyed by the circular windows over the principal 
ones, and, where Orders ai o introduced, they are merely as omainents, 
and overpowered by the attic that crowns them. The groat merit of 
this design is its largeness, and being devoid of all afiectation. From 
the possession of the first quality, it contrasts favourably with \Volsoy*s 
palace, to which it is attached. Neither is of the best ago of its 
peculiar* style, nor perhaps the best of its ago; but there is a little- 
ness and confusion about the Gothic, as compared with tlio simplicity 
and grandeur of the Classic, which is altogether in favour of the latter. 
When, however, the earlier design is looked into, it displays an 
mnount of thought and adaptation to its uses which is wholly wimthig 
in the Classic. Wren's design looks as if it could have been made in a 
day, — ^Wolsey’s bears the impress of long and patient thought applied 
during the whole time it was in execution ; and though, therefore, the 
conception of tho first is grander, the ultimate impression derived from 
the latter is more satisfactory and more xicrmancnt. 

Tho less said about ('helsea Hospital the better. It would not bo 
easy to find a woi*so building of tho same dimensions anywhere ; but 
the architect’s fame is redeemed by what ho did at Greenwich. The 
two rear blocks are certainly jErom his designs, and arc not only of great 
elegance in themselves, but group most happily with tho two other 
blocks nearer the river, the design and the jmrtial execution of which 
belong to an earlier period. 

As before mentioned, on© of Wren’s earliest works was tho Shel- 
donion Theatre at Oxford ; and though exteinally it does not possess 
any great dignity, the fiifade is elegant and appropriate, and tho intro- 
duction of any larger features would have been inappropriate, and nU 
in accordance with the two ranges of windows and otlior features 
which the necessities of the building required in other parts. The 
roof was justly considered to be in that age a perfect masterpiece of 
scientific carpentry, covering an area 70 ft. by 80, without any support. 
Tb© whole interior is arranged so scientifically, and with such judg- 
ment,' that a larger number of persons can see and hear in this hall 
in any similar building in the United Kingdom ; and wh3% conw- 
qnehtiy, neither Wren nor any one else ever thought ol adapting its 
peculiarities to Church Aichiteotare is not cas>' to explain. 

The liiWy at Tiimty tkxflego in the sister University 
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equally sofeoesfifal, though a far easier design. Practically it is not 
ahlike the Library of St. Genevieve at Paris, which is so much admired 
(Woodcut No. f43), except that there the lower storey is occupied by 
books, — at Cambridge by an open cloister, but which no doubt the 
architect meant to be used as an extoission, if ever more books were 
Teqaire*d by the College authorities. Not only is the upper storey well 
arranged and well lighted for the purposes for which it was intended, 
but externally it is a remarkably pleasing and appropnate design. The 
effect towards the courtyard is very much spoiled by the floor of the 
library being brought down as low as the springing of the arches of 
the aixsade which supports it. Had the scale been suflicient, it would 
have been easy to remedy this defect by introducing smaller pillars to 
support the floor; but, there not being room, all that is done is to 
block up the tops of the arches, and it looks as if the floor had sunk to 
that extent; the whole design being characteristic of Wren’s ingenuity 
and good taste, but also of his want of knowledge of the artistic prin- 
ciples of design. 



1 T9. {Seville’s Court, and Library Trinity College, Cambridge. From a Photograph. 

It is singular that the architect of these two buildings should over 
have arooted anything so commonplace as the College of Physicians 
in Warwick Lane ; but it. is just this inequality that is so puzzling in 
Wren’s designs, — as, for instance, the Monument at London Bridge is 
dne of successful and most Classical columns which have been 

efeetod:^ though their name is Legion; but Temple Bar is^ 

perbapi^ hnsiiccessfal attempt that ever was made to repro- 
duce a archway. Had Wren been regularly edu- 

cated as an an^teet, or had 1^ thoroughly mastered the details of the 
style he was using; as Inigo Jones had done, most of these ineongmU 
ties would have been avoided ; and there is no reason for supposing 
that such an education would have cramped r his genius: — on the 
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ooHtrary* every reason for believing that a perfeot knowledge of bis 
tools would have enabled him to work with more facility, and to avoid 
those errors which so frequently mar the best of hicf designs, and, it 
may be added, must inevitably vitiate the designs of any»man who is 
practising an art based on fal^ principles, and depending for its per- 
fection on individual talent, and not on the immutable laws of Soieneo. 

Though he did fail sometimes, it cannot be denied that Wren was 
a giant in Architecture, and, considering the difficulties he had tt> 
contend with, not only from the ago in which ho lived, but from the 
people he liad to deal with, and the small modicum of taste or know- 
ledge that prevailed anywhere, we may well bo astonishod at what ho 
did accomplish that was good, rather than wonder at his oocasional 
failures. Ills greatest praise, however, is, that though ho showed the 
w'ay and smoothed tho path, none of his successors have surpassed — 
indeed, any have equalled — him in what ho did, though more than a 
century 1^ now elapsed since his death, and numberless opportunities 
have Jiiifm afforded in every department of Architcotnral Art. 
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CHAPTEB III. 


EIGHTEENTH (JENTUKY. 


Anne . 
Oeoffte 1 


1702 I George II 

1714 I George III 17WJ 


The history of Architecture in England dui-iiig the eighteenth cen- 
tury, if not characterized by anything so brilliant as the career of 
either Jones or Wren, is marked in the beginning by the daring origin- 
ality of Vanbrugh, and closes with the correct classicality of (Miainbors. 
It is also ini cresting to watch during its closing years the gradual 
bifurcation of stylos wliich has since divided the profession into two 
hostile camps, following pnnciplos diametrically opposed to each other, 
and, in their angiy haste, diverging further and further from the true 
lirinciplos which alone can lead to any satisfactory result in Art. 

The two men who succeeded tx> Wren’s practice and position — 
Hawksmoor' and Vanbrugh* — wore both bom in the “ Annus Mira- 
bilis” (106(1), which made the name and fortune of their gi'cat proto- 
type. The f(>nnor was his friend and pupil, and, in some instances at 
least, employed to cany out his designs. From what w^e know of the 
}mpiVs own works, wo may almost certainly assort that the double 
spires of All Souls’ College at Oxford were designed by the master. 
They display the same intimate appreciation of the essential qualities 
of Gothic Ai*t, combined with the same disregai-d of its details, which 
(diaractorize the western towers of Westminster Abbey, or the towers 
at Warwick or in Gomhill ; but in so far as poetry of conceiition or 
beauty of outline is concomod, they are infinitely preferable to most 
of the portals erected in Oxford even during the best age, and far 
surpass any of the very correct productions of the present da}'. 

Hawksmoor was also the architect of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
whioh is remarkable as one of the cmlicst of • the churches with por- 
ticoes which bi^camo afterwai'ds so fashionable. The portico here 
consists of six woll-pix>portioncd C'orinlhiau pillars, but instead of 
pilasters at the back he has used half-columns, which look as if tliey 
had tgr saislftke been built into the wall, thus adding to the appearance 
of usdeljft^^ae those adjuncts usually suggest The spire, which we 
are told is to realise Pliny’s description of the Mausoleum at 

HalioaitiaBi^i has at least the merit of standing on one '‘side ; and, if 
the houses were cleared awa}^a little, so as to admit of its being seen, 


» Bom 1666; died 1736. 


* Bom 1666 ; died 1726. 
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the whole would form as picturesque a group as almost any church in 
London. 

St. Maiy’s Woolnoth, in Lombard Street, is another church by the 
same architeot^ but in a very different style. Here the effect is 
sought to be attained by bold imstication and massive forms. All the 
forms are original, and to them the Classical details are entirely sub- 
ordinated. Internally the lighting is principally from tho roof, and 
veiy successful for a church of this size, though the mode in which 
it is introduced is such as would haidly be applicatile to one on a huger 
scale. 

He built also the now celebrated church of St. George*8 in the East, 
from the design of which almost every trace of Classicality has dis- 
appeared; and where tho effect is sought to bo obtained by grand 
massiveness of form and detail, accompanied by well-marked, and, it 
must be admitted, perfectly hatelligible, distribution of the various 
parts of tho (composition. Tho result, however, is far from being satis- 
iaotory ; and the term vulgar expresses more correctly tho effect pro- 
duced than perhaps any other epithet that could bo applied to it. 

It shows how unsettled men’s minds were in matters of taste at this 
})eriod, tKat an architect should have produced three such churches so 
utterly dissimilar in principle : tho one meant to be an exact repro- 
duction of Heathen forms; another pretending to represent what a 
Protestant church in^the beginning of the eightoenlh century should 
bo, wholly freed from Classical allusions ; and tho third intormediate 
between tho two, original in form, and only allowing tho Classical 
details to peer through the modern design as ornaiuents, but not as 
essential parts of it. It is evident that no progress was to bo hoped for 
in such a state of matters, and that the balance must before long turn 
steadily towards either originality or towai*ds sei'vility. 

Whether Sir John VanbiugU derived his love of poiidcronity from 
the Dutch blood that is said to have flowed in his veins, or fi*om some 
accident of taste or education, it was at loaat innate and overpowering. 
Whatever his other faults may have been, Vanbiugh bad at least the 
merit that ho knew what ho wanted ; — whether it was right or wrong 
is another question; — and ho knew also howto reach what ho aimed at. 
He never faltered in his career; and fro&n first to last — at Blenheim 
and Castle Howard, as at Seaton Delaval and GriiriKthorpc— 'there in 
one principle runs through all his designs, and it was a worthy one — 
a lofty aspiration after grandeur and eteinity. In a better ago this 
might have led to infinite success, and even in his, if applied to tlio 
eonstraotion of mausolea or temples, where acconim(Hlation was not 
pf iiRportance, he would certainly have surpassed all his compeoi's. 
But £ate decreed that he should only build palaces or country scats, 
and the result has boon a certain amount of gloomy gmndciir, coupled 
wUb something that looks very like pr©1#nt*ous vulgarity. 

aenheim was to Sir John Vanbrugh what St. I’aul’s was to Wren— 
the great opportunity of his life, and the work by which he will be 
judged and his name handed down to posterity. Of the two, perliapi^ 
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Viinbnigh’H chuiice was the host. 'J’o build a monumental palace in a 
noble park, on isiieli a scale, and backed by the nation’s purse, was at 
least os grand an occasion as tx> oroct a metropolitan cathedral, 
haiiii)ered as Wren was by liturgical difficulties and criticar nobodies. 

At first sight Vanbrugh would seem to have been quite equal to 
the task. Nothing can well bo grander than his plan and the general 
conception of the whole. There is a noble garden front, 32;5 ft. in ex- 
tent, flanked on one side by the private apartments, on the other by a 
noble library 182 ft. in length, and an enti-ance faiyade with wings, 
curving forward so as to lead up to the grand entrance ; and beyond 
these, great blocks of buildings containing the offices, &c. i all forming 
part of the design, and extending to 850 ft. oast and west. In design- 
ing bis elevation he avoided all the faults that can be charged against 
Versailles, which was then the typical paW.e of the day, osAvell as 
the tameness which his predecessor had introduced at Winchester and 
at Hampton Court ; yet with all this, Blenheim cannot be called suc- 
cessful. The principal Order is so gigantic as to dwaif everything 
near it ; and as it everywhere covers two stories, it is always seen to 
be meTOly an ornament. In the entrance-front especially thei'e is such 
a confutSon of linos and (lai^ts as to destroy that repose so essential to 
grandeur, while the details are too large to admit of their being pic- 
turesque ; and though the sky-line is pleasingly broken, it is by fan- 
tasiio and not by oonsti-uctivo elements. If we add to all this that the 
details are always badly drawn, and generally capiiciously applied, it 
will bo undei's^nd how even so grand a design may be iparred. 

The design of iho l^ark front is much more successful than that of 
the ontranibe^&l^)^ its outline being simple and grmd, and the angles 
well aooeuttU^ fay the Square tower-like masses which terminate 
them bn either hmd ; its one defect being die gigantic Order of 
*tho centre, which is aS inappropriate as Michael Angelovs Order at 
St. Peter’s, and producing the same dwarfing and vulgarizing effect* 
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LcHfler Gftrdeii Front. Blenheim. Scale 40 feet to 1 tnclt 


Perhaps the happiest part of iho whole are tlio two lateral facades, 
each 192 ft in extent Their details may be a little too largo and too 
course for Domestic Architoctiire, but the proportions are good, the 
ornaments appropriate to their situation, and the outline pleasingly 
broken. The blemish is the want of apparent connection botweon the 
nisticated towers at tlio angles and the plain centre between them. 
Had the lower storey of the centre been rusticated, or the rustication 
been omitted from the upper storey of the towers, it would have been 
easy to bring them into accordance ; as it is, they hardly seem parts of 
the same design. 

Internally the hall is too higli for its otlior dimensions ; and the 
library, which is the finest room in the house, is destroyed by the big- 
ness and coarseness of the details. Altogether the palac^o looks as if it 
had been designed by some Brobdingnagian architect for the residence 
of their little Gulliver. There are many things that recall the fact that 
it is meant for the residence of men of ordinar)^ stature, and as many 
which make us wonder why an attempt should bo made to persuade 
us that the inhabitants were giants. ! * 

Castle Howai^ is the next in importance of Vanlmigh’s works, and, 
though erected about the same time, is a &r more successful design 
than Blenheim* In plan it is somewhat similar, and looks almost as 
extensive ; but being only one storey high over the greater part, it is 
in reality much smaller ; and its defects arise princip^ly from flic fact 
that Vanbrugh seems to have had no idea of how to ornament a building 
except by the introduction of an Order, and to have had the greatest 
horror of placing cme Order over another : hence the incongruity of his 
designs. If the Order of the centre is of the jproper proportion, that of 
the wii^B must be toe small, as the one (Jrdcr is as nearly as nmy bo 
double the H^ht of the other, though they are used precisely in the 
same manner; while from the position and size of the windows lih. 
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JH2. 


Elevation of Park Front of Castle Howard. 


Ciuiiiot help porcoiving Uiat the rootiis are of the name height through- 
out. At<’aKtle Howard tlio whole dcHigri in iriuch soberer and simpler 
than that of Jtloiiheirn. TJie cn|>ola in the centre gives dignity to tlio 
whole, and brcuks the sky-lino much more pleasingly than the towers 
of the other palace. The wings and offices are more subdued ; and on 
the whole, with all Vanbrugh’s grandeur of conception, it has fewer of 
his faulis than any other of his designs; and, taking it all in all, it 
woiild be difficult to point out a more imjiosjng countiy house pos- 
sessed by any nobleman in England than this palace of the Howards. 

Ho was much loss successful in his smaller designs, such as Seaton 
Helaval, Eastbury, or Grim.sthorpo, as in these the largeness of the 
parts and the coarseness of the details bet^omo peifectly offiensive from 
the comparative smallness of the objects to which they were applied ; 
and, ha(l we only these to judge from, wo might pronounce him to bo a 
succtessful playwright, but cortainly no architect. Castle Howard and 
Blenheim redeem him from any such rej^roach, but it can hardly be 
said that even there ho was equal to his opportunities, which were 
such as seldom fall to the share of an architect in this country. 

C’ontemiKnary -with these men was Colin Campbell, a man of no 
genius or originality, but of considei-ablo taste, as is shoMm by his own 
designs, published in tho ‘ Vitruvius Britaimica,* which prove at all 
events that he had mifficicnt sense to appreciate and thoroughly to 
understand the principles of Inigo Jones’s school. The patrons of 
Architecture in that ago seem, however, to have fancied that they had 
progressed beyond that stage ; and os porticoes had become the fashion, 
nothing would go down without one. In Campbell’s designs they are 
used with as much propriety and histe as the feature is well capable of 
as ^ A dwolling-housc ; and he may be said to have fixed the 

Amrosbuxy ^pe as the mansion of the eighteenth century. 

Ills mtisf celebrated production was Wanstead House, which was 
long considel^ as the n\pst perfect example of the class of porticoed 
houses. Though its design is certainly a mistake, still, if once people 
get imbued with the idea that a portico means nothing, but that it is 
so beautiful an object in itself that they are^ willing their windows 



103. 


Front KlevAtlou of Wanstead Ifouse^ 


Hhould be inconveniently darkened in order that they may enjoy the 
dignity it confers, a portico may go anywhere, and be of any size 
required ; but it will never cease to be an offenoe against all the best 
principles of architectural design. 

The extent of the front at Wanstoad was very nearly the same as 
that of Castle Howard (about ilOO ft.) ; but when we compare the two 
it must be confessed that even the bad taste of Vanbriigli is infinitely 
preferable to the tameness of Campbell. His design is elegant, but no 
one cares to look at it a second time ; and though it certainly does not 
offend, it ifttn hardly bo said to please. 

Kent * was another rather famous architect, of aliout the same 
calibre as Camiibell ; but fortunately for him ho was a friend of the 
Earl of lliirlington, who was a man of taste and skilled in Architecture, 



184. *lii« Norlh Fruut ul iLf Trciwbry llutKllnga. m denlgiied by Kent 

The central portion only has been executed. 


SO that it is difficult to know on the one hand how much of his designs 
should bo assigned to the Earl, and on the other Low far the Earl may 
have been assisted by the practical ki*>wtedgo of his dependant* 
Betwetm them they refronted Burlington House as wo now sec it, in a 


* i UOITI 16S4: died t74S. 
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Worthy of i£e best Italian architects of earlier day, -thongh 
U eaimot after all be said that there is anything ei^r Very grtod or 
very original dn the design to justify all the praise that has been 
bestowed i;^>on it. Between them also they probably, desij^ed the 
northern Park front of the Treasury Buildings at 'Whitehall^ which, if 
completed, would be more worthy of Inigo Jones than anything that 
has been done there since his time. Thh only that we know to 

be his own is the Horse Guards, and the less said about that the better. 
It is tolerably inoffensive, but has little else to recommend it. 

Whether it was that he was more fortunate, or that he had more 
genius, than the two last-named architects, James Gibbs * produced two 
buildings which gave him a higher position among the aitists of his 
country than they can aspire to. 



185. Interior View of St. Martfn’B-in-the*Field8. 

The first of these is the Church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, which 
is certainly one of the finest, if not the handsomest church of its 
age and class. The octastylo portico of Corinthian columns, 33 ft. in 
heif^t, and two intercolumniations deep, is as perfect a reproduction 
of ChMical feature as can well be made ; and the mode in which 
tiie^pilakitto Are repeated all round suggests a Clinical temple to a 
ve^;cdfe^ei^ble extant, if we can persuade ourselves not to see the 
two between them, which however mar the effect 

consideiabl^: W it is a combination of Sir Christopher Wren’s 

arrangement fer St. Bridh’seand St. Jameses; but overdone, and with 
the usual objeptiona^ble feature of a fragment of an entablature pieced 


1 Bom 1674; died X754. 
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over iK)lutn]i b^ore^rece^^ the axofau^ ThSt ee before remark^, 
is fee^TOnily se^il m Italy in the worst ^ys of her Art, an^ 

Te^ry rarely in S^eS^e ; hnt wherever .it is mtrodhced* it is fatal. It 
must also be ajSded.that the omam&tation of the roof tjiroxighout is 
overdcme, and not in gwd taste* Sxtemally, the great defect of the 
design is the inode in which t^ spire — ^in itself not objectionable — is 
set astride on ^he portico. Not only does it appear unmeaningly stuck 
throngh the roof, but, over so open a portico, has a most crushing 
and inharmonious effect. Had it been placed alongside, as at Blooms- 
bury, for which the situation is singularly favourable, not only would 
the church have reached more nearly the Olassicial effect to which it 
was aspiring, but the whole composition would have been very tnnoh 
improved. 

Gibbs’s other great work was the Badcliffe -Library at Oxford. He 
perhaps oannot he congratulated on his choice of a circular or domical 
form for the purpose ; but if his employers were 'willing to sacrifice 
the lower storey wholly for the sake of giving height to the building, 
and consented to the adoption of a form by which hardly more than 
half the accommodation was obtained that might otherwise have been 
the case, he* perhaps was not to blame, as in doing so he has produced 
one of the most striking, and perhaps the most pleasing, of the 
Classical buildings 'to be found in Oxford. Its great fault is that 
nothing in the design in the least degree indicates the purpose to 
which it was to be applied j and even after all the sacrifices made for 
effect, he was obliged to introduce two ranges of windows between the 
columns. The proportions, however, of the whole are good, the details 
appropriate to their places, and well drawn, so that the building has a 
monumental and elegant look of which its architect might well be 
proud. 

The most successful architect of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century was Sir William Chambers,* and he was fortunate in having 


Had the u*chitect8 only had 
«ei»e to turn the fmgment 
./ii^ytaryy, it would then haye 
been .constructively con-ect. It 
would in fact have become the 
Moorish, horseshoe arch, and 
with A veiy slight modiScation 
of detail might have lost maoh 
t'... its o£^sive character, while 
it would have ranged as well 
with anything on the wall. 
Of oourse any feature invented 
for the place would have been 
^better eiihw; fiotif Clas- 
iioal fwdttxw must, be used, H 
isbeat that it should be done 
so that they ifeall be as con- 
vtraefive aa the feirm will ad- 
mit 
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BadcUffe Library, Oxford. From a Pboiograpb. 


^ opportanity of displaying Ids talents in the erection of Somereet 
ilonse,^ich was undoubtedly the greatest architectural work of the 
reign of George the Third, 

The best part of the design is the north or Strand front, which is 
m enlMged and improved copy of a part of the old palace built by 
toigo ^ Piilled down to make way for the new buildings 

w 132 ft.. its height 62. or nearly one half, i^d 
It « bold rustioated baaement storey more than 26 ft. in 

of three-quarter Corinthian columns, which 
w uab ittodelled with the utmost purity and correotuess ; 

re^tting that two stories of windows should 
be indn*#«»,^ O^er. The arrangement, however, is so usual and 
BO thoroug^y Enghsh, tt^t, from habit, it ceases to become offensive* 


^W, h» a aecaad time l>eea moia litoaUy reproduoed la the Conaty Fire Office, ft^t 
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188 . Southern Facade ot the Northern portion of Somerbet House. 


and where the whole is treated with such taste ds in this instance, it 
beems almost unobjectionable. The three arches in the centre which 
form the entrance into the courtyard occupy quite as much of the 
fagade as ought to be appropriated to this purpose, and constitute a 
sufficiently dignified approach to the courtyard beyond. 

The south front of this portion of the structure is also extremely 
pleasing ; it is so broken as to give great play of light and shade, thus 
preventing either the details or nuiiber of parts from appearing too 
small for the purposes to which they are applied. The great areas, 
too, to the right and left of the entrance are an immense advantage, as 
they allow the two sunk stories to be added to the height of the whole. 
The same praise cannot be awarded to the other sides of the court, 
which consist of blocks of building of 277 and 224 ft. respectively, and, 
being under 50 ft. in height, are proportionally much lower than the 
entrance-block just described, and far too low for their length. They 
are besides treated with a severity singularly misapplied. Except 
small spaces in the centre and at the extremities, the whole is rustic- 
ated, even above the level of the upper windows. Such a mode of 
treatment might be excusable in an exterior of bold outline, though, even 
then, hardly in conjunction with a Corinthian Order ; but a courtyard 
is necessarily a mezzo-termine between a room and an exterior, and it 
would generally be more excusable to treat it as if it might be roofed 
over, and so converted into an interior, than to design it with the cold 
seveiaty which is so offensive here. 

The river front, however, was ChamBer?s great opportunity, but it 
unfortunately shows how little he was equal to the task he had under-^ 
taken. To treat a southem ffi9ade nearly 600 ft. in extent in the sa^p^ 

• 0 2 '-^ 
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manner ae he had treated a northern one only 132 ft. long, would have 
been about as great a blunder as an architect ever made. In order to 
produce the same harmony of effect, he ought to have exaggerated the 
size of the parts in something like the same proportion ; but instead 
of this, both tlie basement and the Order are between one third and one 
fourth less than those of the Strand frofft, though so similar as to de- 
ceive the eye. As if to make this capital defect even more apparent 
than it would otherwise have been, he placed a terrace 46 ft. wide, and 
of ubout two-thirds of the height of his main building, in front of it I 

No wonder that it looks hardly as high, and is not more digni- 
fied, than a terrace of private houses in the Regent’s Park, or else- 
where. This is the more inexcusable, as he had 100 ft. of elevation 
available from the water’s edge, without adding one inch to the height 
of his buildings, which was more than sufficient for architectural effect, 
if he had known how to use it. Even with the terrace as it is, if he 
had brought forward the wings only to the edge of the terrace, and 
thrown his centre back 60 or 100 ft., he would have improved the coui-t 
immensely,' and given variety and height to the river front, and then, 
cither with a cupola or some higher feature in the centre, the worst 
defects of the building might have been avoided. 

It was evident, however, that the imagination of Chambers could 
rise no higher than the conception of a square, unpoetic mass ; and, 
although he was on^ of the most correct and painstaking architects 
of his oentuiy, we cannot regret that he was not employed in any 
churches of importance, and that the nobility do not seem to have 
patronized him to any great extent. He had evidently no grasp of 
mind or inventive faculty, and little knowledge of the principles of 
Art beyond what might be gathered from the works of Vignola and 
other writers with regard to the use of the Orders. This may pro- 
duce correctness, but commonphHo designs can be the only result, and 
this is really all that can be said of the works of Sir William Chambers. 

The architects who, in the latter half > of the eighteenth century, 
enjoyed the patronage of the nobility to the greatest extent were the 
brothers Adam, who, after the publication by Robert* of his great 
work on Spalatro, acquired a repute for a knowledge of Classical Art 
which their buildings by no means justified, as in this respect they were 
certainly inferior even to Chambers. Their great merit — if merit it 
be— is, that they stamped their works with a certain amount of origin- 
ality, which, had it been of a better quality, might have done something 
to emancipate Art from its trammels. The principal characteristic of 
their al^le was the introduction of very large windows, generally 
without f 4r|Bsings. These they frequently attempted to group, three 
or more t(^ther^ by a great glazed arch over them, so as to try and 
make the v^ole side of a house look like one room ! And when they 
did use OiMqicaii Orders or ornaments, they were of the thinnest and 


* A somewhat similar treatment to that Pennethonip, with the happiest I'esult. 
here indicated has, within the last fhw yeaia, 3 Born 172S ; died 1792. 
been applied to the western facade by Mr. 
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most tftwdry class. The fa 9 ade of the Assembly Booms at Glasgow is 
one of the veiy best specimens of their style, and freer from its defects 
than most of their designs. In London, there is the Adelphi, so called 
from being the creation of the four brothers, and two si^s of Fitzroy 
Square, where all their peovilisrities come into play. They also 
designed Portland Place and Finsbuxy Square, in the latter of which 
their peculiar mode of fenestration is painfully apparent. 

The most important public building intrusted to their care was the 
College at Edinburgh, the rebuilding of which was commenced in 1789, 
from a design by Bobert Adam. Only the entra.noe front, however, 
measuring 255 ft. north and south, was completed in their day. The 
central court was added about forty years ago, from a design by Play- 
fair. The part erected by Adam is four stories in height, without 
the least attempt at concealment, and with a comice at the top, tlie 
only fault of which is, that it is not sufficiently bold for its position. 



1S9. View of the prlnaipal Facade of the College, Edinburgh. 


The centre is pierced by three bold arches, those on the sides 
adorned by two monolithic pillars of the Doric Order, one on each 
side, measuring 26 ft. in height. The whole composition of the centre 
is bold and monumental, withouf^ any feature so gigantic as to cnish 
the wings or to overpower the other paits. It is unfortunately situ- 
ated in so narrow a street, that it can nowhere be properly seen, and 
it wemts A little more omanaent to catchsthd eye. But we possess few 
public building presenting so truthfiil and so well-balanced a d6si{^ 
as thisi and certainly the Adams never ereefod anything else whi^ 
was nearly so satisfactory. 
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190. Ground Plan of Keddl^stone Hall. From the * Vitruvius BrUonnlcus.’ 


Among the country-houses which they built, perhaps their most 
successful production is Keddlestone in Derbyshire, chiefly remarkable 
for the pleasing manner in which four great blocks of buildings which 
form the wings are joined to the centre by semicircular colonnades, 
copied afterwards in the Government House at Calcutta. In other 
respects, the design is according to the usual recipe — a hexastyle 
Corinthian portico, standing on a rusticated basement, with three 
largo and three bedroom windows on each side, but with the puzzling 
peculiarity of having no windows in the centre on either face, the hall 
being lighted entirely from the roof, and the only communication 
between the two sides of the house *up-stairs being by a concealed 
passage under the roof of the portico.' 



in. 


Fbrfciou of Garden Front of Keddleatune Hall. 


1 Dr. of this building 

conveys as eortect sa ides of it* pMuliariti^ 
AS can well be found anywhere. " It wtuld,’' 
he says, “do ezoellently well fer a town-hall. 
The room with the pillim would do for 
the judges to sit in at w assuses, the oii> 
cuiar room ^ a jury-chamber, and the room 


above for prisoners.’* Boswell continues: 
“ He thought the large room ill-lighted, and 
of no use but for dancing in ; the bed- 
chambers but indiiTeront rooms ; and that the 
immense sum the house had cost was inju- 
diciously laid out.** — BoawelVs /oAnson, 
anno 1777. 
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. Harewood House, in Yorkshire, by Oarr of York, is a feur better, 
because a more honest and straightforward specimen, of these porticoed 
houses of the last century, lliey are, in fact, so rfumerous and so 
thoroughly English and aiistooratie, that one is inclined to overlook 
their defects of style in consequence of their respectability and the 
associations they call up. It is much more satisfactory to contemplate 
their easily understood arrangements, than the ingenious puzzle of 
such a design as that of Holkham, where we are left to conjecture 
whether the noble host and hostess ^eep in a bedroom 40 ft. high, or 
are relegated like their guests to a garret or an outhouse, or perhaps 
may have their bedroom windows turned inwards on a lead dat. All 
this may suffice to display the perverse ingenuity of the architect in 
producing a monumental whole ; but both the proprietor and his guests 
would in the long run probably prefer rooms of appropriate dimen- 
sions, and so situated as to enjoy the view of the scenery of the park, 
or the fresh breezes of heaven. . 



102« Fufode of Holkbam House. 


There were probably at least a couple of hundred of these great 
manorial mansions erected in England and Scotland during the course 
of the eighteenth century ; — more than one hundred are described and 
illustrated in the * Yitruvius Britannicus.* Nine-tenths of thorn are of 
stone ; one-half at least have porticoes ; and all have pretensions to 
architectural design in one form or other. Yet among the whole of 
them there is not one which will stand comparison for one moment 
with the grandeur of the Florentine palaces, the splendour of those of 
Borne, or the elegance of those of Venice. Their style is the same, 
their dimensions are equal, their situations generally superior; but 
from one cause or other they have all miiiBed the effect intended to be 
produced, and not one of them can now be looked upon as an entirely 
satisfactory specimen of Architectural Art. 

Bobert Taylor * was the architect who made a larger fortune than 
any of his professional brethren at the end of the last century, though, 
judging from his buildings at the Bank of England and elsewhere, 
there was very little in his art to justify the patronage that was 
bestowed on him. In this respect he seems to have been inferior to the 
city architect, Dance, who, in the Mansion House, produced a building, 
noi certainly in the purest taste, but an effective and gorgeous desi^ ; 
and, before it lost the two crowning ma%;oswhidh carried building 


Bom 1714; died 1788. 
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to a height over 100 ft., it really stood proudly and well out of the 
surrounding masses. His chef-d’oeuvre, however, was the design for 
the prison at I'fewgate, which, though only a prison, and pretending 
to he nothing else, is still one of the best public buildings of the 
metropolis. ^ 

It attained this eminence by a process which amounts as much to 
a discovery on the part of its architect as Columbus's celebrated inven- 
tion of making an egg stand on its end. By simply setting his mind 
to think of the purposes to which his building was to be appropriated, 
without turning aside to think of Grecian temples or Gothic castles, a 
very second-rate architect produced a very perfect building. There is 
nothing in it but two great windowless blocks, each 90 ft. square, and 
between them a very commonplace gaoler’s residence, five windows 
wide, and five stories high, and two simple entrances. With these 
slight materials, he has made up a fa 9 ad 6 297 ft. in extent, and satisfied 
every requisite of good architecture^ If any architect would only de- 
sign a church or a phlace on the same principles on which old George 
Dance designed Newgate, or as an engineer designs a bridge, he would 
be astonished to find how simple the art of Architecture is, and how 
easy it is to do right, and how difficult to do wrong, when honestly 
bent on expressing the truth, and the truth only. From what we 
know of Dance’s character, we are led to suspect that it may have been 
more ignorance that led him to do right on this occasion, but it was 
^ust this amount of ignorance which enabled every village architect in 
every part of England to produce those perfect dhurcbes which our 
cleverest and best educated architects find difficulty in copying, and 
scarcely even dream of emulating. 



19S. 


Front Elevation of Newgate. 


Chap. IV. 
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CH4.PTER IV. 

CLASSICAL BEVIVAL IN ENGLAND. 


With the oommencement of the present century a new feeling came 
over the spirit of architectural design, which, as suggested above, it 
may be convenient to distinguish by the name of Bevival ; inasmuch 
as it differs essentially from the principles that guided the architects of 
the Benaissanoe. 

St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s, though using Classical details, and these 
only, are still essentially Christian churches; the Escurial and Versailles 
are the^'esidences of kings of the age in which they were built, and do 
not pretend to be anything else. No one could ever mistake St. Peter’s 
for a Boman Temple ; and Veraailles is as unlike the Palace of the 
Cficsars as any two buildings could well be ; and so it is throughout 
the three centuries during which the Benaissance was practised. But 
the Walhalla pretends to be an absolute and literal reproduction of tU||| 
Parthenon ; so does the Madeleine of a Boman Temple ; and the arch? 
tecthas failed in his endeavours if you are able to detect in St, George’s 
Hall, Liverpool, any feature which would lead you to suppose the 
building might not belong to the age of Augustus. 

This is even more pointedly the case with the now fashionable 
Gothic stylo. The Gothic of Wren and his contemporaries was merely 
the last dying echo of a grand natural phenomenon which had so long 
been reverberating through the national mind, that it was slow io 
die away. The revived Gothic is more like the thunder of the stage, 
got up with alL the best appliances of Art, and meant to strike with 
awe and admiration into the mind of the i^ectator ; and though the 
true Gothic style is one of the most )^utiful and perfect of man’s 
creations, its copy has very little either of the spirit or the merit of 
the original. Nevertheless an architect is at once condemned if, in 
any of the numerous churches now being erected, he introduces any 
feature or omits any detail which would lead you to suspect that his 
building is not a church suited for the Boman Catholic ritual, and 
such as might have been erected daring the four centuries that pre- 
ceded the death of Henry VII. 

The division of the architects into two separate schools, one follow- 
ing the pure Greek, the other the literal Gothic, is another mcrat 
important feature which distinguishes the^ Bevival from the Benais- 
sance. It is literally impossible that aiy man or set of men can conti- 
nuously profess to obtain two diametrically opposite sets of resuBs, if 
reasoning from anyone set of well-recognised principles; bntwdiq;)^ 
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reasoning is entirely on one side, and mere imitation substituted, 
it becomes easy. The architects of the Benaissance had a distinct 
principle before them, which was, how to adapt Classical details so as 
to make thgm subservient to modem purposes. To do this, always 
required thought and invention on their part, — more, in fact, than they 
frequently could supply. If the Bevivsl architects have a principle, it 
is that modem purposes should be made subservient to foregone archi- 
tectural styles. As the Church, at tlie instigation of the Revivalists, 
has consented to become psoudo-Catholic in externals in order that its 
architects may be saved the trouble of thinking, there is now no diffi- 
culty, in so far as Ecclesiastical Architecture is concerned. When town- 
councillors are willing to spend money that they may be lodged like 
Roman senators, all is easy there too ; and an architect only requires 
to possess a good library of illustrated works in order to qualify him- 
self for any task he may bo called upon to undertake. 

It is not difficult to trace the steps by which, in this coimtry at 
least, the change took place. The publication of Dawkins and Wood’s 
‘ Illustrations of Palmyra and Baalbec ’ in 1 750 first gave the English 
public a taste for Roman magnificence, undiluted by Italian design. 
Adam’s * Spalatro,’ published ten years afterwards, increased the feel- 
ing, and gave its author an opportunity which he so strangely threw 
away. But the works which really and permanently affected* the taste 
of the country were the splendid series which commenced by the pub- 

« [cation of the first volume of Stuart’s * Athens ’ in 1702, was continued 
y the Dilettanti Society, and, after the lapse of nearly a centtiry, was 
worthily completed last year by the publication of Cockerell’s ‘ Re- 
searches at Egina and Bassee.’ 

Though Stuai-t practised as an architect after his return from 
Greece, he does not seem to have met with much patronage, nor did 
he then succeed in introducing his favourite style practically to his 
countrymen. The truth was that, with all its beauties, the Grecian 
Doric is singularly untractable and ill-suited to modem purposes ; and, 
so long as the principles of the Renaissance prevailed, it could not be 
applied. It was, however, the beauty of this style and the desire to 
possess examples of it, ci'teted by the enthusiasm which the possession 
of the Elgin marbles raised in this country towards everything that 
savopred of the ago of Policies, which eventually led to the substitu- 
tion of the principles of the Revival for those of the Renaissance. 

Once the fashion was introduced it became a mania. Thirty or 
forty years ago no building was complete without a Doric portico, 
hexastyle or octastylo, prostylar or distyle in antis ; and no educated 
man dii^| to confess iterance of* a great many very hard words 
which thefi beoente fashionable. Churches were most afflicted in this 
way ; nexCto l^sh came Gaols and Coimty Halls, — ^but even Railway 
Sti^ns aa^Pahoramas found their best advertisements ih these sacred 
ad^bts ; and terraces an^ shop-fronts thought they, had ^attained the 
aomi of elegance when eithSr a wooden or plaster caricature of a 
Grecian order suggested the Classical taste of the builder. In some 
instances the founders.'w^e willing to. forego the commonpl^e. reqiii- 
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sii^ of light and in order to cai-ry out their Classical aspirations ; 
Imiin nine oasea out often a slight glanoe round the comer satisfies 
the spectator that the building is not erected to contain a statue of 
Jupiter or Minerva, and suffices to dispel any dread that«it might be 
devoted to a revival of the impure worship of Heathen deities. 

I'he whole device was, in fact, an easily-detected sham, the absurdity 
of which the Gothic architects wore not slow, in availing themselves 
of. ** If,” they said, “ you can copy Grecian temples, we can copy 
Christian churches ; if yolir porticoes are beautiful, they belong neither 
to our religion nor to our country ; and your steeples are avowedly 
unsightly, your churches barns, and the whole a mass of incongruities. 
Ours are harmonious throughout, suited to Christian worship and to 
our climate ; every part ornamental, or capable of ornament without 
incongruity ; and all suggestive of the most appropriate associations.” 

The logic of this appeal was irresistible, so far at least as churches 
were concerned: the public admitted it at once, and were right in 
doing so. If copying is to be the only principle of Art, — and tho 
Grecian architects have themselves to blame that they forged that 
weapon -and put it into the hands of their enemies, — ^there is an end 
of the controversy. It is better to copy Gothic, when wo must do so 
literally, than to copy Greek. But is copying the only end and aim 
of Art? 

If it is so, it is hardly worth the while of any man of ordinary 
ability to think twice about the matter. Nothing either great or goo^ 
was ever yet done without thought, or by mere imitation, and there 
seems no reason to believe that it ever will bo otherwise. The only 
hope is that the absurdity of the present practice may lead to a reac- 
tion, and that Architecture may again become a real art, practised on 
some rational basis of common sense. 

There are very few churches in England built during the period of 
the Bevival, in the Classical styles of Architecture, inasmuch as, before 
the demand for extension of diurch accommodation began to be ex- 
tensively felt, the Gothic styles had come in^ vogue for the purpose. 
It may also be added, that the cburches wmeh were then built were 
vi&ry much after the old pattern; — a portico, of more or less pre- 
tensions, with a spire resting on its ridge, — ^the only novelty introduced 
being that, instead of a conical spire, an egg-shaped cupola was fre- 
quently introduced as more correct; though, like most compromises, it 
failed in accomplishing the desired object. 

The new church of St. Pancras, built between the years 1819 and 
1822f may be taken as a typical example of this class, and. in its details 
at least, goes fdrther to reproduce a Grecian Temple than any other 
diurch we possess. . Tho election of the Order employed in its con- 
struction was, however, very unfortunate, as the extreme delicacy of 
the Grecian Ionic is neither suited to^ou* climate nor to so large a 
building as this; and details which were appropriate to an Order 
under 30 ft. in height, become inappropriate when applied to om a 
third larger. The worst feature of the whole design is, howevev^fa#. . 
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] 94. West Elevation of St. Pancnu New Cburch. 

steeple. The idea of putting a small Temple of the Winds on the 
of a larger one was a most unfortunate way of designing a stee}. / 
and it was a still greater solecism to place this combination over so 
delicate a portico as that used at St. Fancras. The introduction also 
of the caryatid portico on either flank, where they are crushed by the 
expanse of plain wall to which they are attached, was another very grave 
error of judgment. Putting on one side for the present all question as 
to the propriety of adopting Classical details for Christian puiposes, it 
still was an unpardonable mistake to arrange in a formal monumental 
building of the dimensions of this church the elements of a small, 
elegant, and playiul design, like the Temple of Minerva Polias at 
Athens, still greater one to select so delicate an Order for employ- 
ment .in oinr cli^te, to which the Boman Orders were at least more 
app]X)prilite./^ .^^ these causes led to St. Pancras new church being 
acknowledj|ma!Gftilure; and as it cost nearly 70,0007., it contiibuted 
more than eatf pther oirompstanoe to hasten the reaction towards the 
Gothic style which was then becoming fashionable. Internally the 
buildii:^ is very much better than it is externally. The difficulty of 
the galleries is conquered as far as possible by Jetting their supports 
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stop at their nuAer side ; and all the other arrangements are such as 
are Mpropriate to a Protestant church of the first class. 

Tliere are several other churches in the metropolicband its neigh- 
hourhoody such as those at Kennington. and Norwood, wlpbh aim at 
equal purity of Hellenism in style, though less ambitious in design and 
detail. They are now, howevdr, all admitted to have failed in the 
attempt to amalgamate the elements of Greek Ai:t ^ith the require- 
ments of a Protestant church in our climate. It is, therefore, of little 
use adding further criticism to what has already been passed upon 
them ; nor is it necessary to enumerate the churches in similar styles 
erected in the provinces. The fashion passed as quickly as it arose, 
and has scarcely left any permanent impress on the Ecclesiastical 
ArchitectiA of the ago. 

Turning to Secular Art, we find Sir John Soane ^ as one of the ear- 
liest and most successful architects of the Revival. On his return from 
studying in Italy, he was, in 1788, appointed architect to the Bank of 
England; and during the rest of his life was occupied in canying out 
the rebuilding of that institution, which was commenced there shortly 
after his appointment. This groat design was the subject of his life- 
long study, and that by which posterity will judge of his talents. 

The t^k proposed to him on this occasion was very similar to that 
undertaken by Dance in designing Newgate — ^to produce an imposing 
public building without any openings towards the street. But though 
the latter succeeded perfectly in his design, it is very doubtful how far 
the same praise can be awarded to Boane. 

In the first place, it was an unpardonable mistake to adopt an Order 
, ^.ss than 30 ft. ’ \, and standing at one angle on the ground, as the 

ruling feature o- such a design. From the fall of the ground the 
Tjtytiibury front is about 6 ft. higher, — but even then a height of 36 or 
ft. along an unbroken front of 420 ft. is contemptible in comparison 
V^ith Dance’s 50 ft. in height along a facade of 300 ft., which, besides, 
. ■ broken into three well-defined masses. The mistake is the less 
excusable here, as the Bank was and is surrounded by buildings so 
high as to dwarf it still more, and to neutralize, both in appearance 
jOiA in reality, that feeling of security for whicl| the whole design has 
been sacrificed. It would have been so easy^to remedy this, either by 
raising the whole on a terrace-wall, with a slight batter some 20 ft. in 
height,— in which case some or all of the blank windows, which are 
now supposed to be ornaments, might have been opened, to the great 
convenience of the occupants, as well as to the improvement of the 
appearance of the building externally ; or he might, with a veiy slight 
alteration, have used the present block as such a terrace ; and, at least 
overdo centre of each fronts have raised an upper storey, which would 
have given dignity and variety to the whole. After those faults of concep- 
tion the worst feature of the design is the grand entrance, which, strange 
to say, is only an ordinaiy three-storied ^wSlling-house, through two 

* Bom 17^; diod 1837. 
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ismall dooTB on the gfound floor of which you enter this grand building ! 
On the other hand^ the recessed colonnades which flank it, and oma- 
inOnt the centre of the eastern front, are as pleasing features for the 
purpose as have ever been adopted in a modem Classical building : 
and, if an brder was to be copied literally — ^which the new school 
insisted should be the case — Soane wAs fortunate in the selection of 
the Tivoli exampl^for this purpose. The circular colonnade at the 
north-west angle is a very pleasing specimen of design, as well as 
most appropriate in overcoming the acuteness of the angle. But the 
most pleasing part of the whole is the Lothbury Court, which, though 
small, and having an unfinished look in some parts, is perhaps the 
most elegant to be found in this country. 



195. East Elevation of the Bank of England. 

In the rest of the interior, as well as in most of his other designs, 
Soane afiected an originality of form and decoration, which, not being 
based on any well-understood constructive piinciple, or any recognised 
form of beauty, has led to no result, and to us now appears little less 
than ridiculous. Still he took so much pains and bestowed so much 
thought on some of his designs,— such for instance as the staircase to 
the old House of Lords — some pai-ts of his own house — the dome of 
the National Debt Office, and some others, — that it is most didcouraging 
to find that, when a man with such talents as Soane undoubtedly 
possessed deviated from the beaten path, he should have been so 
unsuccessful. It probably may have been that he was CH'otohety and 
devoid of good sound taste ; but it is a strong argument in the hands 
of the enemies of progmss to find such a man succeeding when copy- 
ing, and failing when he attempts originality. 

Holland, Burton, Nash, and one or two others, formed a group of 
architects who certainly have left their impress on the Art of their 
country, though whotficr they advanced the cause of true Architecture 
or not is not quite so clear. The first-named introduced a certain 
picturesque mode of treating the classical styles, which promised 
favourable results, and in his Carlton House certainly was effective. 
The last-named was in feeling a landscape-gardener, and carried 
Hdland’c^ principles to tbeir extremest verge. The three devoted 
4liems€|V#s more ppecially to Street and Domestic Architecturo ; and 
wi^l^aid ^*a»>few columns stuck here and there, or rich window 
dressingi^ iaijd'nist}^^ in another place, and aided by the fatal 
facility of l^ucoo, they managed to get over an immense amount of 
space with a veiy slight^expenditure of thought Althois^h none of 
these buildings will stand the test of separate examination, to their 
archltfij^s ^is due the merit of freeing us from the dreadful monotony 
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196. lV>rtico of tlie Londou UnlTenity Bulldlug^, Gower Street. 


of the Bakei* Street style. We can no longer consent to live behind 
plain brick walls with oblong holes cut in them, and for this we 
cannot be too grateful. 

These men were all more or less true to the old Classical school of 
Art, though occasionally they indulged in a little bad Gothic, and their 
Classical designs were more or less tinged with the feelings of the new 
Bomontic school. Wilkins was probably the first who really aspired 
to preeminence in both styles. While he was building the severely 
Classical College of Downing at Cambridge, he was also building the 
picturesque Gothic New Court at Trinity CoUego in the same uni- 
versity ; and while he was erecting his chef-d’oQuvro, the portico of the 
University College, Gower Street, he was the author of the new build- 
ings at Sing’s College. It is absurd to BUj^pose he could be sincere in 
both, if he knew what Architecture was ; but the feelings of his heart, 
so far as we can judge, were towards the pure Greek ; and in the 
portico in Gower Street he has certainly produced the most pleasing 
specimen ©fits class which has yet been attempted in this country. The 
stylobate is singularly beautiful and well proportioned; the Order 
itself is faultless, both in detail and as to the manner in which it 
stands.; and the dome sits most gracefully on the whole, and is itself 
as pleasing in outline and detail as any that ever was erected, in modem 
times at least. It is true the porch is too large for the building to 
whkdi it 16 attached ; but this arises from the wings, which were an 
essential part of the original design, not ha^ng been completed. It is 
true also lhat'it is useless; but so is a Gothic steeple ; and we m^t 
not apply the utilitarian too closely to works of Art. If it ^ 
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desired to make the* building both monumental and bmamentalt it 
would not be easy to do it at less cost, either in money or convenmnce, 
than is attainediby the arrangement adopted at University College. 

It is to ]>e regretted that this building is so little seen, and that 
Wilkins’s standing as an architect must generally be judged by his 
having had the bad fortune to obtain thb prize of being chosen to erect 
in the National Ga^ry one of our largest public buildings and on the 
^est site in the m^opolis. Unfortunately for his fame the prize was 
coupled with such conditions as to render success nearly impossible. 
The money allotted to the puipose was scarcely one-half of what was 
necessary ; he was ordered to take and use the pillars of the portico of 
Carlton House ; to set back the wings, so as not to hide St. Martin’s 
Church ; and, lastly, to allow two thoroughfares through it ! He 
failed: and wo pay the penalty. And most justly so; because we 
know that Wilkins had talent enough to erect a creditable building if 
he had had fair play ; but the public thought proper to impose con- 
ditions which rendered his doing so next to impossible, llic sad 
result to the architect is well known ; but on a fair review of the cir- 
cumstances it does not appear that he was to blame for the painful 
failure in Trafalgar Square. 



19f . Plan of the Forltoo of the British Museum. Scale 100 feet to 1 Inch. 


If the British Museum is not more successful than the National 
Gallery, it certainly is not so from the same causes. No architect ever 
had a fairer chance than Sir Robert Smirke had here. The ground was 
free of all encumbrances; the design long and carefully elaborated 
before execution ; and money supplied without stint. If the buildings 
there have cost a million sterling, which is under the mark, it is no 
exaggeration to say that half that sum at least has been spent in oma* 
ment and ornamental arrangements, and at such detriment to conveni- 
ence that already they are being abandoned in spite of tbe money which 
has been upon them. The courtyard to which the whole budd- 

ing Bimr^oed is already gone, and the portico is voted a public 
nuisanb4 ; thd^gll it will not be so easily got rid of as the other. 
Nothing, can well be more absurd than forty-fqtir useless 

columns, foHo^ng the 6j.nuosities of a modem feifade, and finishing 
round the corner; — ^not beoafise the design is complete — for, according 
to the theory on which 4he portico is designed, they ought to be con- 
tinued along botb flanks, — or because they abut on any building — but 
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108. Front View of the Fltswtlliam If useum, Cambridge. 


Bimply because the expense would not allow of its being cairied 
further. As if to make matters woi*8e, a splendid grille ’’ has boon 
erected in front, so high and so near the Bi>ectator, tibat, as seen from 
the street, the iron wall is higher and more important than the 
colonnade. Had the grille been carried back between the two wings 
of the portico, it would have been pleasing and appropriate. 'Where 
it is, its only effect is that of dwarfing what is already too low. 

The portioo which Basevi erected in front ^ the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge is very much of the same useless character as 
this, but much less objectionable: in the first place, because more 
elegant in detail and better proportioned; in the next, because it does 
tenninate naturally at both ends ; and, lastly, because evidently only 
a Classical screen to hide a building neatfy as ornamental behind. 

A screen is always, of course, objectionable in Art; but if it is deter- 
mined that the building shall reproduce the effect of a pre-Chi istian 
temple or hall, it is perhaps better to cut the difiBoulty by this means 
onoe than to attempt to mix the ancient and modem together 
in the' hopes of producing a deception which very seldom can bo 
sucoessftal. 

The cuTmxnating, and by fiir the most successful spocimen of this 
style Cf Jlkii in England, perhaps in Europe, is St. George’s Hall, 
Livmpool. Tts dimensions are, in the first place, superb — 420 ft in 
length by 140 in width^and ornamented b^an Oi’der 58 ft. in height. 
The centre intmnally is oocepied by one^grand hall 160 ft. in length, 

85 ft. higl^ astd 75 ft. wide, lo which must be added recesses 13 ft deep # ^ 
en each si^ Hie ^ign this noble room is adapted from that ^ 
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the great halls of th6*Thciin{e at Borne, and its ornamentation so rich 
and tasteful as to make it one of the most splendid structures in Europe. 
Ateither end aracourt-rooms, 60 ft. by 50, opening into it, and beyond, at 

one end, a concert-room 75 ft. 



IM. Plan of SU Oeorge’tf lUll, Uvcrpool. 

Scale 100 A>et to I Inch. 


deep. The smaller rooms that 
are grouped round these are 
so absolutely concealed on the 
east, north, and south sides, 
that they do not interfere 
with the Classical effect ; and, 
on the west, though windows 
do appear, they are so openly 
and so appropriately intro- 
duced that there is no appear- 
ance of meanness on this 
side, or anything to detract 
from the splendour of the 
east front. The principal 
facade is ornamented by a 
portico of sixteen Corinthian 
columns, each 46 ft. in height; 
beyond which on each side 
is a “ cryptoporticus ** of five 
square pillars, filled up to 
one-third of their height by 
screens; the whole being of 
the purest and most exquisite 
Grecian, rather than Koman 
detail. The effect of so simple, 
yet so varied a composition, 
extending over 400 feet, with 
the dimensions quoted above, 
is quite unrivalled, and pro- 
duces an effect of grandeur 
unequalled by any other mo- 
dern building known. The 
south front, with its octastyle 
portico, is very beautiful, but 
presents no remarkable fba- 
tores of novelty; and its 
principal, merit is that it 
groups so pleasingly with the 


easterfi'fl^e, wA almost suggests the semicircular termination at the 
other enC j 

dimensions there is perhaps no other building in modem 
times whtoh iKWiid enablp us to compare more closely the merits of 
Grecian and Mediseyal The plan and outline of St. Geoige’s 

Hall is very much that of a Medieval cathedral ; and if we could fancy 
York, or any other cathedral, without its ^towers, substituted for it^ 
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yve sboold be able to My tvbiob U fhe meet effeoVve. Even in height 
they we not dteeiiailer. But the ^e is a 'windovrless pile, simple in 
outline, severe item the fevraess o£ its parts, but sstiefying the most 
fiMf-MtoM tastes from the purity of its details. The otljer would be 
rich, varied, and far moto •cbeerfiil in appearance ; depending princi- 
pally on its windows for its ^eooratum, and making up, to a groat 
extent, ibr its want of purity, by the appropriateness of its details. 



300 . ^View^ofSt. George'it Halt. Liverpool, From a niotograph. 


Grange House, Hampshire, which was reconstructed from designs by 
Wilkins about the year 1820, is not only too chamcteiistio an example 
of his taste in design, but also of the inapproprlatoness of the revived 
Grecian style as applied to Domestic Architeoture. Not only do the 
porticoes add immensely to the expense of such a building without in 
the smallest degree increasing either its comfort or convenience, but 
they actually darken the windows, and suggest the arrangement of a 
clam of buildings differing in every res|)oct from tho purposes of a 
nobleman’s xnansion in an English parlc. It is no wonder that a 
Inaction soon set in i^inst such a style as this,' Wilkins’s own designs 
in Tudor Gothic afforded far more accommodation, for tho same 
expense, and with infinitely more appropriateness and convenience 
than is found in his Grecian buildings. Though fashion may at 
one time have induced noblemen to submit to the inoonvenieiiccs of the 
pure Classic, the moment the Gothic became as fashionable, there was 
an eiad 'of the first; and. it is very imprab^le that it can ever Iw 
reviykl again in this country, for such purpbses at least as we find it 
ajiflied to at Cj^xange. # 

There ai-e several buildings in Edfnburgh and Glasgow which, 
though On a smaller scale, must be considered as successful adaptations 
of eSassieal Arehiteoinre. The most so is perhaps tho Ro^^al ladllta- 

. X 2 . ' 
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tion on the Mound at Edinburgh, where the Grecian Doric is used 
with a freedom, and at the same time a success, not to be found in any 
other example in this country. The porticoes here cover entrances ; 
the flank colonnades are stopped against blocks which give them 
character and meaning; and the whole is so well-proportioned as to 
produce a most satisfaotoiy result. The great defect is its situation 
being so low as to be looked down upon from the approaches either 
in front or rear. From George Street the spectator is on a level with 
the cornice, and so loses all effect of perspective ; and from the 
Castle Hill he has a revelation of skylights and chimney-pots sadly 
destructive of the illusion produced by the purity of the external archi- 
tecture. Placed on the Calton Hill, or on any height, it would have 
been one of the most Rmltless of modem buildings. W'here it is, it 
fails entirely in producing the effect which is due to the beauty of the 
design. 

The new High School by Hamilton is perhaps even a happier 
adaptation of the style to modem purposes, though on a less monu- 
mental scale, and with far less pretension. The situation, however, is 
most happy ; and the adaptation of the front of the building to the site, 
and to |hei|mrposes to which' it is applied, so successful as almost to 
maice vi bHieve that it might be possible really to adapt Greek archi- 
tecture tp^modem requirements. A view, however, of the building 
from the Hill rather dissipates the illusion. there is 

nothing mean about it, itftums out, like the Fitswilliam Museum, to 
be merely a modem building Ibehind a Classical screen. 

Such indeed seems to be the result of all our modem experience in 
this direction. Either we must be content wi[h good honest two or 
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202. View of the New Hl^ School, Edinburgh. 


tliroo storied buildings, like the Paris Boui^se, tlie Liverpool Custom- 
house, or the Leeds Town-hall, adding columns to as great an extent 
as the front will admit of, and then, like the pheasants with their 
heads in the brake, trust to no one perceiving that the pillars are not all 
in all, but that the windows mean something*; or wo must go to great 
expense to put up screens and to hide our modem necessities, and 
hope no one will find us out. This has been nearly accomplished at 
St. Geoige’s Hall, but hardly anywhere else ; and after all, supposing 
it^BUcoessful, is this an aim worihy of the most truthful and mechanical 
of the arts ? 

Sir Charles Barry was almost the only one of the architects of the 
Revival who seems to have perceived the hopelessness of the path they 
were pursuing ; and if he had been left to follow the bent of his own 
genius, would probably have set an example that would liave had the 
greatest influence on the style of Art in this country. One of his 
earliest works was remodelling the fa 9 ad 9 of the College of Surgeons 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields. He found it witt & very commonplace portico 
running through two stories, and with an attic above. Instead of 
trying merely to improve this, he boldly placed a comiclone over the 
whole, thus reducing the portico to the position of a mere adjunct, and 
making the whole three stories part of one great consentaneous design. 
The attempt was so successful, and so like a great discovery, that the 
wonder is that an attic was ever introduced afterwards ; but it is not 
the psrovince of ainhitects to think at the present day, and, though more 
rarely than fomerly, attics are still intr^uced. 

Hia next and even more successful design was the southern front of 
the TraveBers* Club, where, by simply giiouping the windows together, 
with.a very few ornamental details, he produced one of the most agree- 
able i&i/gades modem ..tiine^ . His Reform Club was more 

and leas hat^y* in coMeqnence of a rather too great leaning towar^a 
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tho Famese Palace, which suggested the motivo for the design. The 
windows are consequently too small for this climate, and tho oomiciono 
too solid for the range of windows immediately under it. There is also 
a degree of monotony in the equal spacing of the windows throughout 
the two principal facades, which would only be excusable in buildings 
of a more monumental class than this one can pretend to. The con- 
sequence is that the western end, though it can hardly be seen, is 
by far tho most pleasing of the external facades of this Club. Its 
superiority arises simply from a slight gi'ouping in the windowa#^ a 
larger plain space Injing left between the central group of four and the 
two outer groups of two windows each. It is not much, but even this 
slight evidence of design goes far to satisfy the mind. 

Most of the defects of the Heform Club were remedied by him sub- 
sequently when superintending the erection of Bridgewater House, 
which is very similar in size and aiTangements, and shows how much 
can bo done by a little grouping of the windows and taste in the details, 
with the usual elements of an English nobleman’s house, without the 
useless porticoes which tho previous century thought such indispens- 
able adjuncts. 

In both those buildings Sir Charles Barry introduced a modification 
of tho Italian Cortile, which was a new feature in buildings in this 
conntp^, but one perfectly legitimate, and capable of the most pleasing 
effeoii^ before remarked, the Cortile is a *^mez2o termine’* be- 
tween archit^eture of tho exterior and that of the rooms in the 
interior ; m architect is perfectly justified in making it lean either 

to one undo or to the other, as he may desire. 

In the instances now ^oted, the Cortile being roofed over became 
a hall ; and Sir Charles would have been justified in treating this 
feature more as a room than he did, and there can be little doubt but 
that after a few more trials it would have becmne so, and lost all trace 
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of external architoctnro. As it is, these two are very pleasing specimens 
of as Tnonumental a stylo of treatment as is compatible with inteiTial 
purposes, and are as scenic features of internal decoration os can be 
found in this country. # 

If Barry’s design for the Treasury Buildings was not so successful, 
it was owing to the fact that the task proposed to him hero was — 
similar to that suggested above to improve the Bank of England — to 
raise a low colonnaded design of Sir John Soane’s on a stylobate, and 
giv||it the height requisite for accommodation and ofToct. The Order 
and all the elements were given to Barry, and ho made the best of 
them; but there is no doubt that he woqld have done better if less 
hampered. 

While pursuing so successfully this career of introducing common 
sense into architectural design. Sir Charles Barry was, unluckily for 
his happiness and fame, chosen architect for the greatest architectural 
undertaking in this country since the rebuilding of St. Paul’s. It was 
unfortunate for him, as at that time the Gothic mania had become so 
prevalent that the Parliament determined that their New Palace should 
be in that style. The plea for this was that it must hannonise with 
Westminster Hall and the Abbey, though a greater misconception of 
the true elements of the problem could hardly have been conceived, 
for bofli these buOdings suffer enormously from their younger and 
gaudier rival, and would have gained immensely by being contivted 
with a modern build^pg in another stylo. However lai^e and' 
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ever oiimnieiiiil the Mter might have been, it could not hoye in- 
texfered with the older buildings in any way ; and both would have 
be^ great and* characteristic truths, instead of one honest truthful 
Mediseval building being placed in juxtaposition with a mere modem 
imitation. 

Had the architect been allowed to fmlow the bent of his own mind, 
he probably would have adopted Inigo Jones’s river fa9ade for the 
palace at Whitehall as the motive of his design. It was exactly fitted, 
both from design and dimensions, to the situation ; and with such 
changes as the difference of purposes required, or his own taste and 
exquisite knowledge of detail might have suggested, would have re- 
sulted in a palace of which wo might well be proud. A dome might 
then have covered the central hall, instead of the spire as at present ; 
and in that position would have been as effective as the dome of 
St. Paul’s is, when compared with what the spire of Salisbury would 
have been in its place. The simple outlines of the Victoria and Clock 
Towers are much more suited to Italian than to Gothic details ; and so 
in fact is the whole building, which is essentially Classic in form and 
principle, and only Gothic in detail. Being compelled to adopt the 
Gothic style, the building is anything but a success, for the task of 
producing a modern palace, with all its modem appliances, and which 
shall look like a building of another age, and designed for other pur- 
poses, has hitherto proved a task beyond any architect’s strength to 
succeed in. 

As the buildings of the Parliament Houses however are Gothic, 
they do not belong to the Classic Revival, and must in consequence be 
described further on when treating of the Gothic Revival. 
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CHAPTER V. 
GOTHIC lOaVIVAL. 


The first person who, in England at least, seems to have oonoeived the 
idea of a Oothio Bevival, was the oelebrated Horace Walpole* Ho 
purchased the property at Strawberry Hill in 1753, and seems shortly 
afterwards to have commenced rebuilding the small cottage which then 
stood there. The Lower Cloister was erected in 1760-61 , the Beauclerc 
Tower and Octagon Closet in 1766, and the North Bedchamber in 1770. 

We now know that these are very indifferent specimens of the true 
principles of Gothic Art, and are at a loss to understand how either 
their author or his contemporaries could ever fancy that those veiy 
queer carvings were actual reproductions of the details of York Minster 
or other equally celebrated buildings, from which they were supposed 
to have been copied. Whether correct or not, they seem to have created 
quite a furore of Medievalism among (he big-wigged gentry who strutted 
through the saloons, and were willing to believe the Middle Ages had 
been reproduced, which no doubt they were with as much correctness 
as in the (mce celebrated tale of the ‘ Castle of Otranto.’ 

Bad as Walpole’s Gothic was, it was better, according to the presei^ 
definition of the Bemwl^ than that which had preceded it, and was 
directed to a totally different result. Wren and the architects of his 
age, who may be taken as representing the Gothic Renaissance^ sought 
to reproduce ^e forms and the spirit of the Gothic style, while showing 
the most profound contempt for its details. The new school aimed at 
repiroducing the details, wholly regardless of either their meaning or 
their application. The works of Wren at St. Michael’s, Comhill, at 
St. Dunstan’s in the East, or of Hawksnioor at All Saints, Oxford, all 
show a perfect appreciation of the aspiring and picturesque forms of 
the style, coupl^ with an ignorance of or contempt for the details 
which is very offensive to our modem purists. On the other hand, the 
towers, the cloisters, or the library at Strawberry Hill are neither de- 
fensible, nor monastic, nor Mediseval. It is essentially the villa resi- 
dence of a gentleman of fortune in the eighteenth centuiy, oinamonted 
with details borrowed from the fourteenth or fifteenth. 

It is very necessary to bear this distinction in mind, as it pervades 
all Gothic designs down to the present day ; and is in fact the oha- 
racteriado, as it is the fatal feature, of the ^yhole system. 

The feishion set by so distinguished a person as Horace Wy^le 
was not in followers, not only in domestic but in id%iouB 

^dingTAl^^ w« spared^ the infliction, Livexpool amf 
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other towns in Lan^hire, which wore then rising into importance, 
were adorned with a class of churches which are a wonder and a warn- 
ing to all future ages. St. John’s, Liverpool, may be taken as a type 
of the class;;, but it is not easy now to understand how any on,e could 
fancy that a square block with sash windows and the details of this 
building was a reproduction of the parish churches of the olden time 
which they saw around thorn. I'he idea at that time seems to have 
been that any window that was pointed, any parapet that was nicked, 
and any tower that had four strango-looking obelisks at its angles, was 
essentially Gothic ; and proceeding on this system, they produced a 
class of buildings which, if they are not Gothic, had at least the merit 
of being nothing else. 

The same system was carried into Domestic Architecture, and it is 
surprising what a number of castles were built which have nothing cas- 
tellated about them, except a nicked parapet and an occasional window 
in the form of a cross, with a round termination at the end of each branch. 
This is supposed to represent a loophole for archery, but on so Brobding- 
nagian a scale, that the giant who could have used it could never have 
thi-ust his body into the pepper-box which was adorned in this singular 
manner. Genoralh” a circular tower at each angle was thought sufiS- 
cient, and fiequently a little solid “ gu^rite,” about 3 ft in diameter, 
attached to each angle of the parapet, represented the defensive means 
of these modem castles. Lambton, Lowther, Inverary, Eglinton, and 
fifty others,, represent this class. The Adams were the greatest of these 
militaiy architects, and sinned more in this way than any others. 
They biiilt Colzean Castle, Ayrshire, which, from the circumstance of 
its situation, is one of the most successful of its class, and really a 
poturesque dwelling-house, though it would have been far better witli- 
out its Gothic details, even if Italian were substituted for them. 

With the last century this wonderful style was dying out, at least 
if we may judge fi*om Loudon Castle, built by Elliot, and some other 
specimens, where mullions were occasionally introduced, and something 
more like a Gothic feeling prevailed, not only in the details, but the 
general features of the design. The great impulse, however,* that was 
given to the change was by Beckford, who, under very similar circum- 
stances, repeated at Eon thill what Walpole had done at Strawbeny 
Hill, but with the improved knowledge which the experience of half a 
century had afforded. 

It was about the year 1795 that Beckford was first seized with a 
desire to build, in the grounds of Fonthill Park, “ a convent in ruins,” 
to be a sort of pleasure-house and place of retreat. With the assistance 
of ^aihe| ^’^att the building was very rapidly completed ; but, being 
wholly, of llinAer and plaster, it tumbled down before it was well 
finlAe(^*^1^yimj|jr to be commenced on a larger scale, and with more 
durable myenllK." In 1807 it was so far complete that its owner 
vgnt to resida m it, and |he old mansion-house was abandoned. In 
WHi Ihe wing was commenced, and the works progressed with litH^ 
^KrruplSSh^ll nearly 1822, when the place was sold and dismanfl€>d^ 
only to tumble down again and nearly to murder ^ts new master. 




206. 


View of Foothill Abbt% as it waa iii 1822. 


DurinK the progress of the works the greatest mystery was kept 
uv No one was admitted to see them ; and the consequent was, th^, 
when thrown open, in 1822, every one rushed to see the 
wonder at its almost eastern magnificence, and the more 
disreeard of common sense shown in its arrangements. Most 
defeJte of the design arose from its being built to 
but that was a part of the system. It was nece^y that it ^ 

either a church, or a castle, or a college, or something of ^e sort , and 
many of the errors in proportion arose from the expansion of its 
siener’s ideas during the thirty years that the works were in progress. 
sSt notwithstanding this, it was by fiir the most successful Gothic 
building of its day, more Medimval in the picturesque irregulan y 
L oudke, more Gothic in the correctness of its details, than 
had then been erected. With aU its faults, no 
Sirope possessed anything so splendid or 
suite of j^eries, 300 ft. in length, which ran north ^d 
ihe vhole buflding, only intemipted by the great octagon, w o 

toMlM ft. ■« X. to 
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Arohiteetnre to all purposes. The disooyery, as it was then thought to 
be, Was hailed with enthusiasm, and nothing was thought of or built 
but Gothic castles, Gothic abbeys, Gothic villas, and Gothic pieties ! 
W^yatt,' whoi^ fairy creation was the cause of all this hubbub, did not 
live to reap the benefit of it. Very few original churches or palaces 
are to be found of his design, but he was most extensively employed 
in restoring and refitting those which did exist. What he did with the 
cathedrals intrusted to his care we now know to have been deplorable, 
though he is hardly to blame for this. Classical feelings were not then 
dead, and men longed for Classical effects in Gothic buildings, and funds 
were generally so sparingly supplied that stucco had often to be 
employed to replace decayed stonework. But with all this, it was 
a good work begun, and not before it was wanted. Since that time 
we have become wonderfully critical, but it is mainly to Wyatt and 
his contemporaries that we owe the origin of the present movement, 
and of the work of restoration which is now being so enthusiastically 
carried out.‘ 

Though Wilkins was evidently Classical in his aii; taste, he probably 
built more in the Gothic than in the Classical style ; and although his 
works do not show any real grasp of the principles of Medissval Art, 
his designs are free from most of the faults which are to be found in 
those of the architects who preceded him. He neither built abbeys 
nor castles for his clients to live in, nor did ho ever range beyond the 
one form of Gothic Art which was most suitable for domestic purposes. 
Taking for his models the Tudor mansions which remain, especially 
in the eastern counties, he rearranged the parts and modified the 
position of the details so as to suit his purposes, and to give a sufficient 
appearance of novelty to his designs, and generally with a fair amount 
of success. 

The furore set in just when Nash was in the height of his fame and 
in the full swing of his practice, and he too was called upon to fumii^ 
Gothic castles for his admirers. Nothing was easier. Tn the true 
spirit of a modem architect, and with all the energy of a man of busi- 
ness, Nash was prepared to build pagodas, pavilions, Grecian temples, 
Gothic churches, Gothic castles, or abbeys, suited either for suburban 
residraces or manorial dwelling-places— -anything at any price ; for if 
stone and brick were too dear, brick noggings and lath and plaster or 
stucco would produce the most splendid efiects at the least possible 
price I The things which were done in these days are wonderful in 

1 Ws ar« iKMf horrified at what Wyatt did was concocted by a committee in a back perlonr 
wSth4>iii^atth6d|i^aii4 fidl of wonder at the of an architect^ office, and carried out, not 
blindiM df’ OorlfathSni in^ot perceiving how because it was the best to be done, bat he^me 
wrong be vire ikel quite sure that it was all their funds would adndt off 

our ^Idren imaot' be oqumly shocked at Whatever may be the cas^ in this ocuntr^ 
what we are noWdcing with the same build- it is quite certain thrt the French arcbitM. 
ings? Are not the honest dunges qaade by of the present day are worse than all die 
Wyatt preftrable to the fbigeries of the arcbi- Wyatts that ever existed since the world 
tecta of the present day ? Who will in fiiture ; and he is lucky who saw F^noe befbra!. 

be able to tell what was the work of our fore- the so-cidled ‘woxt of lestoration was coni- ^ 
fiithers in the ^gieat daya uf old,*' or what menced. 
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oi^r eyes, and soon produced a reaction in fiATOur St the present state of 
things, but a reaction that oould hardly have been effected but for the 
labours of a class of artists who, though not strictly vspeaking archi- 
tects themselves, have furnished the profession with the materials which 
they are now using with such effect. 

The most remarkable amoifg these men was John Britton, who for 
more than half a century laboured with most unremitting zeal in pub- 
lishing the splendid series of works which bears his name. The prin- 
cipal of these were ‘ The Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain/ 
commenced in 1805, and * The Cathedral Antiquities of England,’ begun 
in 1814 and completed in 1835, besides some fifty or sixty other works, 
all bearing more or less directly on this favourite subject. To these 
succeeded the works of the elder Pugin, who supplied by accurate 
detailed measurements the information which Britton’s works had given 
in a more picturesque form ; Le Keux, the engraver, and a host of other 
men lent their aid during the first quarter of this century ; so that, 
before the next stage was reached, not only was an architect inexcusable 
who did not employ coirect details in his work, or who used them 
incorreolbly, but the public had become so learned and so fastidious 
that any deviation from authority was immediately detected, and an 
architect guilty of this offence at once exposed and condemned. 

Bickman was perhaps the man who did more to popularize the 
study than oven those laborious men above named. By a simple and 
easy classification he l educed to order what before was chaos to most 
minds ; and, by elevating the study of an art into a science, he not 
only appealed to the best class of minds, but gave an importance and 
an interes); to the study which it did not possess till the publication of 
his works. 

These works, together with the expeiience gained during the first 
thirty years of this century, had laid the foundation for a perfect revival 
of Gothic Art, should such be desired, when an immense impulse was 
given to the attempt by the writings and works of the younger Pugin. 
He set to work to reform abuses with all the fire of a man of genius, 
which he undoubtedly was, and all the still fiercer intolerance of a 
pervert from the religion of his forefathers. According to him, what- 
ever was modem or Protestant was dete&thble and accursed f whatever 
belonged to the Middle Ages or his new religion was beautiful and 
worthy of all reverence. Unfortunately for ns, this simple creed had 
been adopted at that time by a large and most influential section of the 
Chnich of England, who, shocked at the apathy and indifference 
which prevailed, hit upon this expedient for rousing the clergy and 
recalling attention to the ofBces of religion. Many, like Pugin, fell 
victims' to their own delusions, and have gone over to Rome, but not 
before they had leavened the whole mass with a veneration for the 
fifteenth century and its doings, and a pious horror for the nineteenth, 
i:ii?wldoh, unfortunately, they have been begn, and in which they and 
wer mnist live. 

If copying oorreotly really the only aim and purpose of Arctuteo- 

tnfdl Art^ Pugin had^some reason on his side when he said to biff 
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co-relqpoiustB, “Let* us chooso tbe glorious epooli before tiie Befor- 
matiob as our type, and reproduce the gorgeous effects of the Middle 
Ages, before the accursed light of reason destroyed the phantasma of > 
that massive darkness.” With less perfect logic ho appealed to the 
boasted immutability of the Church ; forgetting that, in so far as Archi- 
tecture was concerned, it badr been one^series of continuous, unresting 
change, from the age of Constantine to this hour. During fifteen cen- 
turies progress in Art had been her watchword’; Pugin was the first to 

her to step backwards over the last four. 

The appeal to Protestants was still more illogical. Why should 
we deny the Beformation? Why should we be asked to ignore all 
the progress made in enlightenment during the last four centuries? 
Why should we wish to go abbut wearing the mask not only of Catho- 
lics, but of Catholics of the Dark Ages? Iho answer was clear, 
though a little beside the question. You are now trying to reproduce 
Pagan forms and Pagan temples; why not produce Christian forms 
and Christian churches ? It required a deeper knowledge of the sub- 
ject than is possessed by most men to give a satisfactory answer to this 
appeal. The Classic architects themselves had introduced the prin- 
ciple that copying was the only form of Art ; and if men must copy, 
they certainly had better copy what is Christian, and what belongs 
to their own country, than what belongs to another country and to 
another religion altogether. The error was that both were only on 
the surface, and so completely wrong that they had no right to im- 
pugn each other's principles, and had no point du depart from which to 
reason. The consequence was that neither Pugin nor his antagonists 
saw to what their practices were tending. Every page 8lf Pugin's 
’works reiterate, *^Give us truth, — truth of materials, truth of con- 
struction, truth of ornamentation,” &c. &o. ; and yet his only aim was 
to produce an absolute falsehood. Had he ever succeeded to the extent 
his wildest dreams desired, he could only have produced so perfect a 
forgery that no one would have detected that a work of the nineteenth 
century was not one of the fourteenth or fifteenth. They have not 
yet, and, if there is anything in the theory of morals, they never 
can succeed ; but there are few more melancholy reflections than that 
so noble and so tmthful an art as Architecture should now be only 
practised to deceive, and that it has no higher aim than the pro- 
duction of a perfect deception.^ 


* The tru9 bent of Pugin's mind was to- 
wards and his e^liest successes 

'adikni^Jhi£ibrm!Dg the scenery and deco- 
mtioSs oind, thioughout life, the 

ihaitrkajii^dt ^d the only branch of 

his art nnderstood. The 

circumstAs^^^^' j^onld have brought his 
inherent midtntfs a crisis igould ha?e 
l«en J£iH||wId li^eseen (hqrrick play Ridiaid 
^he bimhes aiM a full-botton^ 

wig 'cannot bat regret that he died 

kdore enjoying the felicity "^ swing Oiarles 


Kean perform the same diaracter with all 
the per^ion of stage properties which he 
introduced. Both these greet devoted 
their lives to the same cause, i^d with nearly 
equal success. What Kean did for the stage, 
Pugin did for the cbarclK llw one lepro- 
du^ the drama of the Middle Ages wi^^l 
the correctness and f|>libidtmr with whi^it 
was represented at the PiincessTs Iheatte^ md 
with about the same amoont of reality as fiie 
other introduced into the building and deco- 
ration fd* the modianral churches of the 
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Notwithstanding all this, tdiere were certain ^vions advantages to 
be gained by the introduction of Qothio Arohiteotare in ohnroh-buUd- 
ing in preference to ClassiOt 'vrhioh were almost certain~iix the state 
in which matters then were — to insure its being adopted* ^ 

The first of these was, that when applied to a modem church eveiy 
part could bo arranged as originally designed, and every detail used 
for the purpose for which it was originally intended* It required, 
therefore, neither ability nor thought on the part of the architect to 
attain appropriateness^ which is one of the principal requisites of a 
good design. 

In using the Classical stylo, it required the utmost skill and endless 
thought to make the parts or details adapt themselves even moderately 
well to the purposes of Modern Church Architecture. With Gothic, 
every shaft, every arch, every bracket was designed absolutely for the 
place in which to be again employed ; and it was only so much the 
hotter if there were neither thought nor originality in the mode in 
which they were applied. 

A second advantage was the almost infinite variety of forms that 
could be selected from Mediaeval buildings, as com^mred with the 
limited repertoire of the Classical architect. Practically the latter was 
rostiicted to five Ordeis, the dimensions, the details, and tho orna- 
ments of which had been fixed immutably by long custom, and could 
not now be altered. 

The Qothio architect, on the other hand, had windows of every 
shape and size, pillars of cveiy conceivable degree of strength or 
tenuity, arches of eveiy span or height, and details of every degree 
of plainness or elaboration. Ho had, in fact, a hundred Oidera instead of 
five, and as, according to tho canons now in force, ho is not answerable 
for their elegance or beauty, his task is immensely facilitated by the 
lichnesB of materials. 

A third, and peiliaps even more important advantage of the Qothio 
style is its cheapness. In a Gothic building tho masonry cannot bo too 
coarse or the materials too common. The carpentry must be as rude 
and as unmechauically put together as possible ; the glazing as clumsy 
and the glass as bad as can he found. If it is wished to introduce a 
painted window into a church of a Olaseical design, you must employ 
an artist of first-rate ability to prepare your cartoon, and ho will 
charge you a very largo sum for it; and it may cost as much moio 
to transfer the drawing to the glass. Any jouineyman glazier earning 
his guinea to two guineas a week is good enough to represent the 
siiblimest mysteries of the Christian religion, or the most solemn scones 
of the Bible history, on the windows of a Gothic church. Tho Mystery 

JtL. 

but «o eacb^nted was Pupn, tbentiicul inajrn»fi<'enco « really an essential 
tAA, Sttfortuiuitdy many otheis, that they pait of the Cbnstinn religion, and whether 
iSre the riti^on of their fore&thers the diess^ and deromtions ot the Middle Ages 

to ei^ the comp sod splendour of this me- aie really indwiiensable for the pioper oete- 
dberal rMunoduction. It is no donbt Teiy btation of Divine woiship in a Piottfdant 
beantiibl; but, aa Fiotestantiy perhaps we community In the nineteenth century ? ^ 
may be tJhwed to ask whmw all this 
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of the IWnity, or the*moBt affecting incidenta of tlie Passion, ai’e repre- 
sented every day in this country in a manner that makes one shudder, 
and the surprising thing is that people of refinement are not offended 
by such barbarous exhibitions. 

A fourth ^advantage that told very much in favour of the Mediroval 
styles was, that contemporaneously it^ith their re-introduction the 
feeling arose that both ornament and ornamental construction were 
indispensable in Church Architecture. Pillars were introduced in the 
interiors where they impeded both seeing and hearing, and towers were 
placed in the intersections where they endangered the construction ; 
but they were thought beautiful, or at least correct, and no one com- 
plained. In like manner chancels were introduced for effect, galleiies 
and pews were abolished, coloured marbles, stained glass, painted 
ceilings, and decorations of every class were added. All these were 
assumed most erroneously to be parts of the style, but nine-tenths of 
them would have been as applicable, and possibly more effective, in 
any other. 

During the Eenaissance period, though the architect was sometimes 
allowed to ornament liis construction, he was very rarely allowed to 
construct ornamentally. In almost all cases his chlirch must be a 
rectangular room, a fourth or a fifth longer than its width ; and the 
most essential condition of his instructions always was, that no space 
must be wasted, but that his building must be so arranged as to 
accommodate the largest possible congregation, and in doing so to take 
care that all shall see and hear perfectly. Pews and galleries are con- 
sequently insisted upon. Colour was not tolerated; and if plaster 
would do, no architect was allowed to use a more costly material. 
Under these circumstances, no fair comparison can be drawn between 
the two styles as practised in this country. 

In addition to all this, it must be borne in mind that at the time of 
the Bevival the public began, for the first time for nearly three 
hundred years, to take a real interest in architectural matters. Not 
only are the clergy now generally very well versed in Gothic Architec- 
ture, but so also are the bulk of the better classes in their congrega- 
tions. Together they not only take an unusual interest in the con- 
struction of a new church, or the restoration of an old one; but they 
are able to guide and control their architect, to judge who is really 
the best skilled man for their purposes, and to see that his design is 
up to the mark and that he does his work efficiently. 

In the Benaissanoe times the vestry and the churchwardens settled 
who was to build their church, and the sum he was to spend upon it. 

l^the. srcliitect was left to his own derioes. Ko .<me oared 
judge, what his design might he 'l&e^lill it too late 
.to 'ifhea it was finished, they contmt^ thexaselves wi& 

oiiticutejl^a'ill^liiont seeking to remedy its defects. . 

If .the intiodn^g a new style had taken iKwsession <ii the 

public min^' at the aame time that it adopted the Medissval, and .if a 
Modern style of Aft had been fostered under the oirenmstanoes whtolt 
hav« been enhmorated as so throniable to the 'progress d the 
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Gothio, -we may foel sure that we ehotild by thfs time have ci oated a 
Btyle worthy of the nineteenth century, and that we ehould laugh in 
astonishment at any man who would now ][^ropose to elect a church or 
other building after the pattern of the Middle Ages. • 

If we add to these advantages the knowledge of the fact that the 
rising generation of architects work infinitely harder, and take far 
more interest in their work, than did the easy-going gentlemen of the 
last generation, and that a class of art-workmen are fast springing 
up to aid them in carrying out their designs, it will be easily under- 
stood with what advantage the Gothic style starts on its competition 
with the Classic, in so far at least as Church Architecture is concerned. 
AVhen all this coincides with a strong bias of religious feeling, the 
pure Classic may bo considered as distanced for the time, and never, 
X)robahly, will be able to compete with the MedisBval again ; and the 
common-sense style is not 3 ’ot bom which alone can free us, from the 
degrading trammels of either. 

Before Pugin took the matter in hand, considerable progress had 
been nlade towards producing correct Gothic churches. The model 
generally adopted was Bishop Skirlaw’s chapel, at the village of <hat 
name in Yorksliire, which was published, with illustrations, in the 
fourth volume of Britton’s ‘ Architectural Antiquities.’ Like the 
model, most of these churches were in the Perpendicular style of Gothic, 
which was then thought the m 6 st essentially constructive and elegant 
form, in so far especially as window-tracery was concerned ; and such 
churches as St. Luke’s, Chelsea, the York Place Chapel, and the Cathe- 
dral at Edinburgh, the Eoman Catholic Cathedial, Glasgow, and many 
others which every one may recall, belong to this style. These are all 
Gothic in their details, an^correct enough in this respect ; but all fail 
in being essentially Protestant in their arrangements. None of them 
have deep chancels, in which the clergy can be segregated from the 
laity. They have no sedilia, no reredos, nor any of those properties 
now considered as essential ; worse than this, they have generally 
galleries, which, though affording a greatly increased accommodation 
to the congregation, are now not toleratble ; and where painted glass is 
introduced, good drawing and elegant colouring have been employed, 
after the fashion of Sir Joshua Keynolds’s window at New College, 
Oxford, or West’s at Windsor; — all which are voiy incongruous with 
the aim of Architecture in the present day. 

If we compare the two rival churches of St. Luke’s, Chelsea, and 
St. Panoras (Woodcut No. 194), which were" being erected simultane- 
ously in London, and both in dimensions and aiTangemcnts are veiy 
Bimil«r to one another, we shall find very little to choose between them 
according to the present doctrines. It is the custom to call St. Fancras 
Pagan, and , consequently detestable; but not even the most blind 
. caadL iail to see. in it that it is a Protestant place of worship of 

luneteeaodh centu^, whicK is all it pretends to be. It is not#good 

ppdntiid out above, and unnecessarily expensive; but it ^ 
fi^dfils intmided, with as much suooesaaus 
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Si Ltd^e*s; is now rejected as un-GotMc hj the purists of 

the present day, it really becomes a question, in so far as these two 
Mohuroheei are concerned, whether the Gothic or the Grecian ornament 
is the most plegant, or which is capable of producing the best effect at 
a given cost. The one is not a ‘Temple, though it pretends to be ; and 
the other is not a Mcdiasval church, though its architect fancied it 
might be mistaken for one ; and they can only, therefore, be classed 
as failures, with little to choose between them. 


Before this last church, however, was completed, the public had be- 



come sufficiently instructed, 
through the labours of Brit- 
ton, Hickman, and others, 
to see it was not Gothic, 
and demanded of the archi- 
tects something more correct. 
Nothing was easier. Every 
library furnished the requi- 
site materials, every village 
church was a model ; neither 
thought nor ingenuity was 
required. Any man can learn 
to copy, and every architect 
soon learned to do so. So 
that now there is not a town, 
scarcely a village, in the 
length and breadth of the 
land, which is not furnished 
with one of these forgeries ; 
^d so cleverly is this done 
in most instances, that, if a 
stranger were not aware that 
forgery is the fashion instead 
of being a crime, he might 
mistake the counterfeit for a 
really old Mediaeval church. 
ITiere are none of them, how- 
ever, which possess sufficient 
nierit of their own to make 
it a'matter of regret that they 


sott. West Front of St. Lake'ti. Chelsea. cannot be particulari2ied in 


; i this place. 

be as tedious as uninteresting to ennmerate even a tenth 
of . 1^0^ taftles or secluded abbeys,' the Tudor palaces, the Eliza- 
bety^lip^ons or monastic -villas, that, during the' last forty years 
have bdS h^t in this wealthy but artless land. - There may be much 
to enjoy, -imt there is litfde to admire, in these, curious prodaothms. 
For our present piiiipose it will only be necessary to allude to three 
great secular public buildings, which sufSciently -illustrate the recent. 


progress and present position of the ai-t 
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The first of these is Windsor Castle, yrhere i-estorations, amounting . 
almost to a rebuilding, were oommenced in 1826, uhder the Buporin^ 
tendence of Sir Jeffrey Wyatville. Nothing could be* more legitimate 
than the operation then attempted. The palace had been, very much 
degraded by alterations at a^period when Gothic Architecture was 
despised, and the question arose, when it was again determined to lit 
it as a Eoyal residence, whether to persevere in modernizing it, or to 
restore it in the style in which it was originally built. The former 
course was hardly possible without almost pulling the castle down and 
rebuilding and nothing could well have been more happy than the 
mode in which the second plan was oanied out. Instead of attempt- 
ing to make it, like some modem castles, as if it really was intended 
to defend it with bows and arrows against some ancient enemy. Sir 
JeiTrey boldly adopted the idea of making it appear as if it was an 
ancient building fitted for a Eoyal residence in the nineteenth century ; 
but he did so using only— externally at least — ^tho details and forms of 
tbe ago of the Edwards and Henry s, so that the eye of the artist is not 
offended by any incongruities, and the man of common sense knows 
that it is a palace, and a palace only, that he is looking at. With these 
elements he not only retained, but improved, the Gothic outline of its 
original builders, and added a magnificence they wore incapable of 
conceiving. Internally he was not so foi-tunate, — partly to meet the 
views of bis Eoyal patron, and it may be also that funds sufficient were 
not available, but there is a poverty about some of the apartments, and a 
Bclgravian drawing-room air about others, which is hardly woi-thy of the 
place. It must, however, bo added that few architects could devote to 
the task time sufficient to design the details of eveiy room separately, and 
there did not then exist a class of qualified assistants capable of taking 
the trouble off his hands. » Notwithstanding all this, no modern build- 
ing of tbe class has so good an exciise for adopting a Medimval guise, or 
wears it more artistically, than this ; and no one more happily combines 
the luxury and convenience of a modem palace with the castellated 
form which the barbarous state of society forced on our forefathers. 

The second great building alluded to above is the Houses of Par- 
liament. Here it was determined to go a* step further. Not only the 
exterior, but every room and every detail of the interior, was to be of 
tbe Tudor age. Even tbe sculpture was to bo of the stiff formal style 
of that period : Queen Victoria and her royal uncles and ancestors 
from Elizabeth downwards were all to be clothed in tbe garb of the 
earlier period, and have their names inscribed in tbe illegible characters 
then current. Every art and every device was to be employed to 
prove that hii^ory was a myth, and that the Britisli sovereigns from 
Eli^beth to Victoria all reigned before the two last Heniys ! Or you 
are asked to believe that Henry VII. foresaw all that the lords and 
eomimltis committees would require in the nineteenth century, and 
prbvii^. buildiug fox their accommodation accordingly.. The 
Hindoos wire fi^tiioled by the. same childish spirit when they wrote 
-piaBi h'fiito^ iJU the prophetic form of the Puranas. The tnek 
hiat*dly deokvei^ mm jthe ignorant Indian, and does not certaixfiy 
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^ Apart fixAH. ibis absurdity, for which the arc&tect was not respon- 
sible, the building can hardly be called a success at all commensurable 
with its dimensions or the richness of its decorations. • An architect of 
Sir Charles Bany*s taste and knowledge could hardly hgkvo failed to 
perceive, that a certain amount of regularity and symmetry was in- 
dispensable to the dignity of & great building, and that frequently it 
was allowable to sacrifice internal convenience to a certain extent in 
order to obtain this ; and generally that it was better to do so than to 
thrust forward every engineering or domestic exigence exactly where 
it may be most conveniently situated, in order to get that class of 
truthfulness which it is now so much the &shion to clamour for. It may 
however be the case that Barry did carry the principle too far when he 
made the Speaker’s House and Black Hod’s apartments exact duplicates 
of one another, and made both of the same ordinance as the libraries 
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and committee-rooms between them. But having once adopted this 
pnnciple of design, theio can be no doubt but that it should have been 
carried out in all parts of the building ; and it was unpardonable to 
adopt three towers of such difieront design as those which form the 
principal features of the structure, and to arrange them so unsymmetric- 
aJly as has been done. 

Followi^ out the principle of the river front, the central dome 
oi^ht beyond all question to have been the principal feature of the 
ddrigUf an4 nothing cpuld have been easier than to make it so. Its 
dosS' nootion now is 70 fL externally ; that of the Victoria To^r 62, 
ie^luaive the towers. ITiat of the*Octagon could eas^ have 
bew'^ineiaHied d^ked extent; and if the four galleri^ that ^ 

lead;4htd it . w raised so as to be seen above the ordinary 

level of the Octagon with its increased base carried 
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100 ft. higher, the whole design would gained immensely in 

dignity.' 

As it now isf iho Victoria Tower is 325 ft. high to the top of the 
vane; the ^lock Tower 314; but the central Octagon only 266, 
and terminates upwards in a much more attenuated form than the 
other two. 

Besides this defect in the general arrangement of the design, the 
position of the Victoria Tower as it now stands has a fatal effect in 
dwarfing those portions of the building in immediate contact with it. 

In the original design tliis tower was intended to be of six stories 
in height, each storey four windows in width, and with no feature 
larger than those of the edifice to which it was attached. Had this 
been adhered to, the tower would have been much more beautiful than 
it now is, but, owing to an unfortunate peculiarity of the architect’s 
mind, ho never remained satisfied with his original designs, though these 
were generally wonderfully peifect. The consequence was that the 
entrance to the tower, instead of being only the height of two stories 
of the building, as was first proposed, now rises through all four, and 
makes the adjacent House of Lords absolutely ridiculous. If the size of 
the gateway is appropriate, the Lords are pigmies. If they are men of 
ordinary stature, the gateway is meant for giants. Worse than this, 
at the back of this great arch is a little one, one-fourth its height, 
through which everything yiat enters under £he largo arch must pass 
also.® Unfortunately the whole tower is carried out on the same 
system. The six original stories are enlarged into three, and all 
their parts exaggerated. The result of this is that the tower looks 
very much smaller than it really is, and it is difficult indeed to 
believe that it is as high as the dome of St. Paul’s ; but the effect of 
this exaggeration in the adjoining fa9ade is even more disastrous. 
It would perhaps be difficult to produce in the whole range of Architec- 
ture a more exquisite piece of suiface decoration than the facade of 
the House of Lords, from the tower round the end of Westminster Hall 
to the Law Courts ; but as it has no horizontal lines sufiQcient to give 
it shadow, it wants vertical breaks to give it dignity and strength. 
This could easily have been supplied by making the entrance to the 
House of Lords higher, and by raising it also the architect would have 
given dignity and meaning to the whole ; but by placing a long un- 
broken line of building in immediate juxtaposition with an exaggerated 
vertical mass, he has done all that was possible to destroy two things 
which his own exquisite taste had rendered beautiful in themselves. 

Intem|Uy nothing can well be happier than the nxode in which 
l^jp^opriated Westminster Hall and its cloister as the grand^ 
eht^nci^ the Parliament Houses ; and the four great arteries meeting 
in a cexiilipi^^lagon were also well worthy of his gentus. We may 
bitterly fhat a fatal love for uniformity led him to destroy the 
beautiful chapel of the. Edvards ; and we may also regret the adoption 

^ This amogetneat » th»' great charm of tioa in the opposite dii’ection. 
the defiign of. FontUll Abbey (Woodcut Ko. ^ The dear l^ight of the extenml aruh^T' 
205), ibougb there it ie mora by exsggera- is 50 ft.; of tbevintermil 15 ft., t. 
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of a style in many respects unsuitable for the pui-poses to which these 
buildings are applied. But taking it all in all, it is perhaps the most 
successful attempt to apply MedisQval Architecture to modem civic 
purposes which has yet been carried out ; and barring the defects in 
conception pointed out above, it is probable that the difficulties of the 
attempt were so great that we can hardly expect to see another which 
shall be more successful. 

The third building chosen to illustrate the downward progress 
of the art is the New Museum at Oxford. This was designed to be 
Gothic in conception, Gothic in detail, and Gothic in finish. Nothing 
was to betray the hated and hateful nineteenth century, to the cultiva- 
tion of whose sciences it was to be dedicated. Unfortunately the style 
selected on this occasion was not English Gothic, for, the architects 
having exhausted aU the specimens found in their books, and, accord- 
ing to the new canons of Art, being obliged to be original without 
being allowed to invent, they have latterly in consequence been forced 
to borrow from Germany or Lombardy such features as arc yet new 
to the English public. Generally speaking, these foreign forms and 
details are neither so beautiful nor so appropriate as our own ; but if 
the architect can produce a certificate of origin, and prove that he has 
copied and not invented them, the public are satisfied that all the 
exigencies of true Art have been complied with. 

The roof of the Great Central Hall of the Oxford Museum, and the 
iron-work that supports it, are made purposely clumsy and awkward. 
The Leoture-rooms are cpjd, draughty, and difficult to apeak in, Ihe 
Libraiy is a long ill-proportioned gallery, with a nidoly constructe^oof, 
painted- in the crudest and most inharmonious colours ; the windowfi 
glazed in the least ooqvenient manner with the worst possible glass ; 
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and the bookcases Arranged, not to accommodate books, but to look 
monkish. You take a book from its press, and are astonisbed to find 
that men who could spend thousands on thousands in this great forgeTj 
have not re|u*intod LyelFs ‘ Geology,’ or Darwin's ‘ Origin of Species,' 
in black letter, and iUiiminatod them, like the building, in the style of 
the thirteenth century. It is to be hopbd that no stuffed specimen of 
the modern genus Felis will be introduced into the museum, or we may 
lose the illusion to be gained from contemplating the long-backed speci- 
mens of the Medimval species which crawl round the windows of the 
Library in such strangely pre-histoiio attitudes. The one really good 
point in the whole design is the range of pillars with their capitals which 
surround the inner court; but they are good precisely because they 
are not Gothic. The shafts are simply cylinders of British marbles ; 
the capitals adorned with representations of plants and animals, as 
like nature as the i^j^atorial and the skill of the aitist would admit of, 
and as unlike the Gothic cats of the facade as two representations 
of the same class of objects can well be made. On wandering fuither 
you enter what seems a kitchen of the age of that at Glastonbuiy, and 
find a professor, not practising alchemy, but repeating certain experi- 
ments you believe to be of modem invention ; and the only relief you 
experience is to find that his thermometer and barometer and other 
instruments must, from the style of their ornaments, belong to an age 
long anterior to that when thoi^ impostors Torcelli, or Galileo, or 
Newton, are said to have invented these things. 

If the student of Architecture gains but very little gratification in 
an artistic point of view from a visit to the Oxford Muscuah, he may 
at least come away consoled with the reflection that the Syndics of 
that learned University have gone far in producing a redwe^ib ad ah- 
surdum; and that a system tvhich ,r' suits in such a mass of contradic-^ 
tions and niaiseries as are found L;:.r9 is too childish long to occupy the 
serious attention of grown-up men, and when the fashion passes away 
wo may hope for something better. Till it does. Architecture is not 
an art that a man of sense would care to practise, or a man of taste 
would care to study. 

The great lesson we have j’et to learn before progi’ess is again 
pc^sible is, that Archceohgy is not Architecture, It is not even Art 
in any form, but a Science, as interesting and as instructive as any 
other ; but from the very nature of things it can neither become an 
art, nor in any way take the place of one. Our present mistake is, 
first, in insisting that our architects must be archseologists ; and fan- 
oyin^,.. ^ the second place, that a man who has mastered the science 
imeaMmril^. a proficient in the art. Till this error is thoroughly 
expli>di^^ and 1;ill Architecture is practised only for the sake of 
HU g»at6st amount of convenience attainable, combined 

with the appropriate elegance, there is no hope of improvement 
in any direction in which Architecture has hitherto progressed. 

As the case at present stands, the Gothic style has obtained entire 
possession of the Church ; and any architect who would propose to 
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erect an *ecole8iaetioal edifice in any other style would singly be 
J^nghed at. It is employed also, exclusively or nearly so, for sohools 
and parsonage-houses — generally, wherever the cler^ have infiucnoo 
this style is adopted. If it is true that the Gothio period was the best 
and purest of. the Christian Church, and that we are now in this 
respect exactly where we wefe between the thirteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, this is perfectly logical and coriect; but if we have pro- 
gressed, or been refined, or take a diiferent view of these matters from 
the one then taken, the logic will not bold good ; but this the architect 
is not called upon to decide. 

On the other hand, the Classical styles still retain a strong hold on 
town-halls and municipal buildings. Palaces are generally in this 
style, and club-houses have hitherto successfully resisted the encroach- 
ments of the enemy ; and but very recently all the domestic and 
business buildings of our cities were in the non-Gothic styles. In 
this country, mansions and villas are pretty equally divided between 
the two, and it is difficult to estimate which is gaining ground at this 
moment. Generally it may be said that the Gothio is the style of the 
clergy, the Classical that of the laity ; and though the buildings of the 
latter are the most numerous, those of the former aie the most geneially 
architectural. 

For the ])hilosophical student of Art it is of the least possible con- 
C4nieuco which may now be most successful in encroaching on the 
r^ laiifH of its antagonist. He knows <hat both are wrong, and that 
‘ -^an consequently advanc the cause of true Ai*t. His one 
M in the knowledge that there is a tertium quid^** a style which, 
a a bott^ name, is sometimes called the Italian, but should 
r'lled the CO on-scuf ' stylo. This, never having attained the 
iipletoncsy vhicii rs all ^^^r^ber progress, as was the case in the 
jUiiely Clasbieii* r ' i Gothic styles, not only admits of, 

out insists ogress. It borrowing principles and forms 

from o in use *i. er pillars or pinnacles as may be required. 

. t adjt 9 ^rs d spiies, or domes. It can either indulge in 

plain wails, Kjt pierce t\em with innumerable windows. It knows no 
guide but common sense ; it owns no master but true taste. It may 
hardly be possible, however, because it roquiies the exercise of those 
qualities ; and more than this, it demands thought, where copying has 
hitherto sufficed ; and it courts oriSii^alltyf which the present system 
repudiates. Its greatest moidt is that it admits of that progress by 
which alone man has hitherto accomplished anything great or good, 
either in Literature, in Science, or in Art. 
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BOOK V.-GE-RMANY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In describing tbo modern Architecture of Germany, it will bo con- 
venient to insist more strongly than has been necessaiy in the preceding 
pages on the distinction which exists between the Renaismnee and the 
Revival styles of Art, which was pointed out in the last chapter. 

By the former is meant that style which was practised in Europe 
during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, and may 
be described as an attempt to apply the details and principles of 
Classic Art to modem fonns, and to adapt them to modem usages and 
requirements. The Revival — which is wholly the creation of the nine- 
teenth century — pretends to reproduce the actual buildings of the 
earlier styles, with such correctness of detail as to cheat the most 
practised connoisseur into a belief that he is looking on an actual 
production of the age to which it professes to belong, provided he can 
bring himself to believe he “ didna see the biggin' o't.” 

Bearing this distinction in mind, the Renaissance Architecture of 
Germany may be dismissed in a very few lines, inasmuch as, during 
these three centuries, not a single architect was produced of whom 
even his compatriots are proud, or whoso name is remembered in other 
countries ; and not a single building erected the architecture of which 
is worthy of much study, nor one that calls forth the admiration of even 
the most patriotic Germans themselves. 

The excuse for this stat^ of things, so far as concerns Church 
Architecture, is, that the stmggles of the Reformation, and the devas- 
tations of the Thirty Years’ War, threw Germany back for a century 
at least, and left her with a divided establishment and a superfluity of 
churches — inherited from the ages of imited faith and ecclesiastical 
Bi:||>romacy ; while, on the other hand, the number of small kingdoms 
and principalities into which the countiy was divided, each with its 
own small capital, prevented them from indulging in that magnificence 
in Secular Art which the unity of the gi'oater monarchies enabled them 
to display. 

Thdf real cause probably lies deeper, and will be found in the fact 
tha^i, (^eat or good the Germans may be in other respects, 

they Imve. ^ real feeling for the refinements of Art, and no taste for 
architeCraml display. In fact, since the great age of the Hohen- 
staufen, Germany has done #iothing great or original in this direction. 
As was pointed out in a previous chapter,* she borrowed her Pointed 

1 ^^j^^book of Architectore,* Book Y. Ch^p. 1. 
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Gotliic efyle from the Frencli, and very soon :&arred it entirely by 
•'fancying that mechanical dexterity and exaggerated tours de force were 
the highest aim and objects of an art whose best q^ualities are ex- 
pressed by solidity and repose. In their painting, too, toiohnical skill 
and patient elaboration of detail were qualities more esteemed than 
the expression of emotion or the presentation of a poetical idea. There 
was a good, deal to admire and. much to wonder at in the Art of the 
Germans of the ago immediately preceding the Reformation, but little 
that either appealed to the feelings, or awakened any of the deeper or 
more lasting emotions of the human heart. 

When, after the troubles of the sixteenth century, the Germans 
settled down to the more quiet and prosperous years of the Seventeenth 
and eighteenth, the Teutonic mind seems almost to have foigotten that 
such a thing 41 a fin© art existed — ^at least, as a living form of utterance 
that could be praetisod in those days. 

It is true that the wealth of the Saxon kings induced them to 
spend enormous sums on works of art, but their patronage took the 
foim of purchasing the pictures of foreign artists, and manufacturing 
expensive toys at home, while they lived in a palace so mean in 
appearance, that it requires strong faith in the veracity of your valet 
de place to believe that such is really a royal residence. It is true 
also that Frederick of Prussia displayed his greatness in building 
French palaces as he wrote French verses ; but it is difficult to say 
which is the least worthy of the admiration of posterity. The truest 
type of Teutonic Art is perhaps the Burg at Vienna— -the imperial 
residence of the Emperors of Germany — on which each succeeding 
member of the House of Hapsburg has left his mark, but without 
one of them showing the least appreciation of the value of architectural 
display, or the smallest desire to depart from the most homely form of 
utilitarian convenience. 

Notwithstanding this Teutonic apathy to Art, there are a few build- 
ings which cannot be passed over, being interesting, if not for their 
beauty, at least for their originality, and the constructive lessons they 
convey. 
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RENAISSANCE. 


Ecclesiastical. 

Onk of the earliest and most remarkable churches of this epoch is that 
of St. Michael at Munich, built from the designs of an alfchitcct called 
Muller, between the years 1583 and 1597. The nave is one ^and 
spacious hall, 180 ft. long by 67 in width, covered by a simple 
waggon vault of brickwork without any pillars or apparent abutment 
inside ; the choir is narrower, but in most pleasing proportion to 
the nave ; and the lighting, which is kept high, is just sufficient without 
being obtrusive. It would perhaps have been better if the transept 
had been omitted or differently managed ; but the real defect of the 
church consists in the execrable details with which this noble design 
is carried out. Those are so offensively bad that few trouble them- 
selves to realize the grandeur of the design which fhoy*disfig«(re, and 
externally they are so much w’orse that few travellers care to enter a 
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ohurch which promises so little that coiild be ^rthy of admiration ; 
;bi]t if these can be forgotten or overlooked, its dimensions are such as 
few, if any, ohnrches can equal, either as regards spi^iousness or har- 
mony of propoilions ; nor has any church of its age a vault qf such 
daring boldness of construction. 

The real interest of this delign consists in its illustrating, as clearly 
as any that can be quoted, what the early Bonaissanoe architects were 
really aiming at in the changes they were introducing. They felt — 
whether rightly or wrongly may be questioned — that the pillars with 
which the Gothic architects oiowded their naves not only occupied a 
great deal of useful space, but interrupted the view of the ceremonial 
at the altar, and interfered with the grandeur of the processions. The 
great vault of the Homan Thermm showed them how much largei* 
spaces could be roofed without supports, and, captivated with their 
discovery, they sought instantly to adopt it, but in doing so rushed to 
the other extreme. It was accidental that at the same time the rage 
for Classical details should also have sprung up, but that was not iho 
primary feeling which captivated the early architects. The real 
motiyp was the vastness of Homan designs ; and, whether at St. Peter’s, 
at Mantua, or in iiiis instance, they sought to emulate the greatness 
more than the forms of the Classical structures. It was really not till 
the time of Palladio and his school that they sought also to reproduco 
the plans and details— at least as the principal object of a design. 
Had they adhered to the former system, we might perhaps have hardly 
regretted the change. It was the second inspiration that really ruined 
the art, and produced all the incongruities which we afterwai*ds lament. 

More original than this, and pei'haps the most satisfactoiy church 
in Germany of this age, is the Liebfrauen Eirche at Dresden. It is a 
square church, 140 ft. each way, 
exclusive of the apse, covered by 
a dome 75 ft. in diameter, resting 
on eight piers ; but its great pecu- 
liarity being the perfect truthful- 
ness with which it is constiucted 
throughout. Internally and ex- 
ternally it is wholly of stone ; not 
only the dome, but the whole of 
the roof is shown, and all is con- 
stiniotively true — ^a merit possessed 
by no other Mediasyal or modem 
church. The shape, too, of the 
dome is sufficiently graceful ex- 
ternally; and, with its sub- 

.^^[(dmate ' turrets, forms uSe most 212. Plsn of tbc Liebfnittoa Klrcho, Dresden, 
ple^in^ object in every view of 

the city* Internally, it is too high in proportion to its other dimen- 
sidmi, aiic4 having no nave> or transepts, it is rather well-like in 
appeBaenoe, while the l^eot has been further mai-red by the tWtrical 
manner in which Jt has iksen fitted up. There is a regular fat, 
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313 . View of Uio Idebftuuon Kirche, Dresden. From a riioiogrupb. 

♦ 

tiers of boxes, and a gallery— all of the flimsiest construction, and in 
the worst possible taste. Externally, too, there is a coarseness and 
vulgarity in its details which detracts very considerably from the 
effect ; but, notwithstanding these defects, it is the most pleasing and 
suggestive of Qerman churches, and, with slight modifications, it might 
be made veiy beautiful ; but it would be expecting too much to look 
"for any great beauty of design in the age in which it was erected 
(1726-1745), or from an unknown individual like Behr, who has the 
credit of being its architect. 

Like the Jesuits’ church at Munich, :it was an effort to do some- 
thinj^that neither the Homan nor Gothic architects had achieved, and 
was wly nn^ccessful from its being a firi^ attempt. Those who aro 
a^aM hoi^ ifiany hundreds — it may be saia thousands — of repetitions 
were lieoassary before a really satisfactory Qothie ^ church was built, 
should .not feel "surprised that this first essay to realize a novel form 
should not be quite successful ; but if a second, or third, or fourth had 
been demanded, the last, or at least the twentieth, might have bemi all 
that oould be desired. But it never was repeated. The next ohuteh 
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was by a different arcbiteot, in a different style * The principle died 
' with its author, as is the case with most modem designs ; and all, con- 
sequently, ffkil in producing the effect that might e^ily have been 
attfldned by a more persistent system. 

The only Benaissance church of any architectural pretensions that 
Vienna can boast of is that of fc?an Carlo Borromeo, built by Charles VI., 
in 1716, from designs by Johann 
Fischer,^ the most celebrated archi- 
tect of his day. The nave is covered 
by a dome, elliptical in plan (75 by 
1 10 ft. ?), and, oonsequentlj", of most 
disagreeable and ever varying out- 
line externally, with two short tran- 
septs and a very long narrow choir. 

The fa 9 ade is dispieportiohately 
wide, terminating in two towers, 
and with a portico of Corinthian 
pillars, on each side of 'which are 
two Jtall Doric columns, covered 
with bas-reliefs winding spirally 
round them, like those of l^ajan’s 
Column at Home. These represent 
scenes in the life of Carlo Borro- 
meo, with all the incongruity of 
modem costume adapted to Classical 
design. Altogether, it is a strange 
conglomeration of parts, and, being principally in badly-moulded 
stucco, thiiieffect is neither tasteful nor imposing. 

Even this church is better, however, than the Hof Kirche at Dres- 
den, commenced in the year 1737, from designs by Claveri, and which, 
notwithstanding its dimensions and its situation — which is unrivalled 
— is as unsatisfactory a church as can well be imagined. Bad as this 
is, even it is better than the starved, poverty-stricken, stucco erection, 
dignified by the name of cathedral, at Berlin, which was built in the 
year 1750, by an architect of the name of Bowman. 

Ill the last-named city there are two great churches in the Gens- 
d’armes Platz, of the most commonplace architecture : so mean, that 
Frederick th4 Great determined to beautify them ; but instead of re- 
building or redecorating them, he left the churches in their original 
ugliness, and added a great mass of masoniy in front of each, lliis 
consists of a square block, with a handsome Corinthian portico, — in 
stucco of course, — on three of its faces, with two stories of windows 
under the porticoes ; over this is an attic, and in the centre of each a 
tall dome, surrounded by a peristyle of columns. The outline of these 
domes is as graceful as any that have been erected of their class ; and 
owing to there being no constructive difficulties, they grow pleasingly 
out of the masses bel 9 W ; so that altogether, if they were real domes, 

^ Boin 1650; died 1724. 



214. Plan of tlie Churcli of San Carlo Borromeo. 
Scale doubtful. 
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they would be deneiViiag of considerable praise ; but being mere shams, 
and executed in plaster, they lose much of the dignity to which they 
might otherwise^ attain. The design, too, of the blocks on which they 
stand is by no means ungraceful, and if their area had beem added to 
tlie churches might have been excused ; but, whatever their original 
destination, they are now moan and dilapidated residences, and mere 
screens so far as the churches are concerned. 



a LG. Church and Theatre In tho OeoB-d'Annet Plati^ Berlin. From a Photograph. 


A better class of eburobes are such as the Dom at Salzburg, built 
by Solario in 1614, the cathedral at Munich, the church at Molk, 
and many more. These and others are built on the Italian plan — 
small copies of St. Teter’s — with a dome in the centre, on the inter- 
section of the nave and transept, and generally two western towers. 
Tliey are neither eCb elegant in design as their Italian prototypes, nor, 
from their being generally in stucco, have they the same redeeming 
quality of richness of material. But they ai*e Catholic churches of a 
Well-understood type and ordinance, and, if they do not call forth much 
admiration, they do not offend by incongrait 3 % or vain attempts to 
show off the ingenuity of the architect who designed them. None of 
them, however, present any distinguishing features not to be found on 
the 0ther side of the Alps, and they hardly therefore deserve a place 
in a 'ohaptai^ ^devoted to German Architecture. 

Seculab. ^ 

The Genuane ‘nrero not more snocessfiil in their attempts at Seonlar 
ohiteoturo during ilie period of the Benaissanoe, than in tl^ar- 
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Bcclesiastioal btiiliin^ The architect wanders* in vain through the 
capitals of Qermahy in hopes of finding something either so original 
or BO grand, that it should dwell upon the memory, even if it does not 
satisfy the rul^ of taste. , 

best known and the most picturesque example is oertidnly the 
Castle at Heidelbei^, though it perhaps owes more to its situation, to 
its associations, and to its present state of ruin for its interest, than to 
its merits as an architectural production. The first architectural part 
was engrafted in 1556 on the older feudal buildings, and is a pleasing 
specimen of the style we should call Elizabetban in England ; but the 
most admired is the Fredericks Bau, built in 1607. It is a rich but 
overloaded specimen of the style which prevailed in France in tho 
reign of Henri lY. Situated in a courtyard as this is, wo can forgive 
a considerable amount of orer-oruamontation, but, even then, the 
effect produced is by no moans equal to the amount of labour bestowed 
upon it ; and with every allowance for divergence of taste, there is an 
amount and style of carving here which might be appropriate in cabinet 
work, but certainly is inappropriate and offensive in anything more 
monumentah 

At Cologne there is a pleasing porch added to the old Bathhaus in 
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1571^ and though so'late in date the aroh^ are slightly pointed, not- 
withstanding their being placed between Olassical pillars, and the roof 
ia groined alke» a tolerably pure Gothic type. Though small, there 
is more thought bestowed on its design than may be foimd in many 
buildings 0 / very much larger dimensions ; and this, combined ^th a 
considerable degree of elegance, has risulted in producing the most 
pleasing piece of Architecture that Germany can boast of during these 
three centuries. It is true the Order here employed is a mere orna- 
ment, but it does not pretend to be anything else. The real construc- 
tive work is seen to be done by the arches behind it ; and great pains 
are taken to make it appear that the pillars and thoir accompaniments 
are added not onl}^ to give richness to the design, but also to call back 
the memories of Classical Art most appropriate in the Capitol of the 
great Colonia of the Homans. 



M^^ZwiQierfblacQ,]>reMlen. FicwsOmwliigby Pnnit. 

» j{|(^pnginal, and perhaps ali^ the most picturesque building 
bf thils age, jfi the Zwimer F^ace. at Diresden, oommehced 
in 1711 Augustas II. Unfortunately it is only a fragmentr-the 
forecourt to a paJaoe wMch would have been of wonderful sp1(^^r 
had it ever been oompleted, though the taste in which it was dei^eA 
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may have been more provoQative of laughter than of feelings of respect. 
In a courtyard certain vagaries are admissible ; but in'no age^ and in 
! ,!no place in Swope^^ has so grotesque a style, been oaltiiid into execu> 
tion as here»^ It is an exaggeration of the Bqcoco style qf Louis XV., 
such as in France was only applied to internal decoration, and employed 
in this palace more extravagaiftly than ever dreamt of by any French 
architect. It could only have been applied to external architecture 
by the kings who wasted their treasures on the toys of the Grtine 
Gewolbe* 

In singular contrast to this, the same Elector built the Japanese 
Palace as a country residence, — in the German sense of the term, — 
within a gunshot of the 
Zwimer. It is a square 
block of buildings, di- 
vided on each face into 
five compartments, each 
three windows in width.. 

The basement is rusti- 
cated ; the two upper 
stories adorned with, 
and included in, one 
range of pilasters. The 
roof is pleasingly broken 
into masses, and being 
covered with copper, 
which is now of a bright 
green colour, the effect 
of the whole is peciQiar 
but pleasing— —perhaps aiB, Japanese PalaoebDreiden. From a rhotograpb. 
as much so as any palace 

in Germany ; though this arises not from any remarkable beauty or 
originality it may possess, but simply because it is a design, and 
because there are no offensive extravagancies about it, or any attempt 
to make it appear other than it is. 

The Sohloss at Berlin ought to be an iuterasting building, inasmuch 
as it contains specimens of the work of each sucoeediftg elector or king 
since Prussia first emerged from obsqi(|mj^ to the present day ; and its 
dimensions are such that it must have a certain dignity in spite of any 
faults of design. It measures 565 ft* east and.west, by 385 ft. north 
and south; the exterior being nearly uniform in style,— having been 
principally erected between &e ye^s 1699 and 1720,— and is four bold 
stories in height. Internally the mass is divided into two courts 
by a block of the earlier palace,, which apparently it was intended 
to remove, though, were it rebuilt, its being retained would give more 
effect to the interior. 

^ It may also be added that there is no very striking instance of bad 
t&te.isv the whole design ; still with all this it is far from being satis- 



7?he tfainyi mes^lilEe H U pejr1iii|» the Kaiser Bagh at Lucknow. 
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factory. The material is brick and stucco 'r-the latter not always kept 
in repair. The window-dressings are coarse and vulgar. Pillars, 
where used, are*ltnerely ornaments stuck on high basements, and alto- 
gether, but for its mass, few would pause to inquire its destination. 
There is not in any part, or in any of its details, evidence of that 
elegance or refinement which is the firsf and most indispensable requi- 
site in the architecture of a king’s palace ; a look of coarseness, almost 
of vulgarity, pervades the wholo, and this is heightened by the appear- 
ance of neglect and dirt which is everywhere observable. 

The palace at Schonbninn, near Vienna, is supposed by the inhabit- 
ants of that city to make up for the defects of the Burg in architectural 
display. It was erected in 1696, from the designs of the same Fischer 
who built the San Carlo, and meant to bo a copy of Versailles on a 
small scale. It is in plaster, of coarse, and having recently l^en 
adoined with a new coat of whi^ and yellow washes, and the Venetian 
blinds painted of tho brightest green, its effect is as gay as the Govern- 
ment House of a West Indian colony, but by no means admirable as a 
specimen of Architectural Art. 

The New Palace built by Frederick the Great at Potsdam is superior 
to Schonbninn as an architectural object, though something in the 
same style, and more to be admired for its dimensions than the art 
displayed in its design or adornment. 

Germany is singularly deficient, as might be expected, during the 
Renaissance period, in monumental trophies, such as triumphal arches, 
columns, &c. j the only really important example being the Branden- 
burg Thor, at the end of the Linden, at Berlin. This very narrowly 
escaped being a really fine building, and, considering its age (it was 
erected between 1784 and 1792), it is one of the very best reproduc- 
tions of Greek Art that had then been erected. It consists of two 
ranges of six Doric columns, joined in the direction of their depth 
by a screen of waU, which was nocessaiy for the attachment of the 
leaves of the gates which fold back against them ; and above the 
colonnade is a quadriga, bearing a figure of Victory, 

It was not, perhaps, a very legitimate use of an Order to employ it 
where gates were necessary, which the columns only serve to 
and the details of the Order are not such as to satisfy the critical eyes 
;of the present day ; but there is a largeness and a grandeur about the 
whole design which in a great measure redeem these faults, and, taking 
it all in all, except the Arc de TEtoile at Paris, it would be difficult to 
find any modem triumphal gateway in Europe which could bear a fair 
oomgEurison with this. 

Berlfe there are several buildings, such as the Arsenal, the 
Pubj^o the University, &c., on which touriets have been con- 

te'int their commendations for want of something to vary the 

mpviMoy pf blame that nans through all that can bo saidof the German 
Architecture of this age. But none of these are beyond the level of the 
merest mediocrity, and there does not appear to be a single 
or administrative building, either at Vienna, Dresden, Munich]^^^«^ 
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Brandentmiv Berlin. fVnni a Fhotoflrrapb. 


of the minor capitaJs, which is worthy of commemoration as an archi- 
tectural object 

During the three centuries of the Benaissance period, the German 
nobles built no city palaces to be compared in any way with those 
which adorn every toTO in Italy, nor one single country residence that 
can match in grandeur the country seats that are found in every county 
in England. From the great high roads a barrack-like residence is 
occasionally discovered at the end of an avenue of stunted trees ; but 
it would be as great a mockery to call it ah object of Architecture, as to 
dignify its entourage by calling it a park. 

Nothing, in ftct, oah*we]lbe more unsatisfactory and less interesting 
than the history of Gennan Arohitectu^uring the Benaissance period. 
It was not that they were afflicted by a hankering after Classicality, or 
any other form of Art ; or were seized with that mania for porticoes, 
by which so many of our public and private buildings have been dis- 
figured. It was simply indifference. After the Jast echoes of the 
Middle Ages had ceas^ to vibrate, men forgot the fine arts, and were 
Content with any form of building which suited best the utilitarian 
purposes to which it was to be applied— and there the matter rested. 
Th||y have now ayrakened from this trance, -and are energetically bent 
jOn^cMev^ architectural design. The inquiry how far 

result answered to the endeavour forms the subject of the 
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Although it is scarcely probable that Germany could long have 
remained uninfluence*d by the demand for a higher class of Art which 
spread throughout Europe after the termination of the great war which 
arose out of the catastrophe of the French Revolution, still great credit 
is due to King Louis of Bavaria as being the first to give practical effect 
to the call, and it was his example that stimulated the other States to 
exei*tion in the good cause. 

When a young man, residing at Rome, and as Crown Prince of 
Bavaria, Louis seems to have been struck with admiration for the 
great works he saw there, and from their contemplation to have 
imbibed a love of Art, which led him to resolve that when he came to 
the throne he would devote his energies to the restoration of German 
Art, and make his capital the central point of the great movement he 
was contemplating. Earnestly and perseveringly he worked towards 
this end during the whole of his reign ; and if the result has not been 
BO satisfactory as might be wished, it has not been owing either to want 
of means or of encouragement on the part of the king, but to the 
system on which he proceeded, either from inclination, or from the 
character of the agents he was forced to employ in caxiying out his 


The ruling idea of the Munich school of Architecture seems to have 
been to reproduce as nearly as possible in fao-simile every buflding 
that was great or admirable in any clime, or at any previous period of 
history, wholly irrespective either of its use or of the locality it was 
destined to occupy in the new capital. Whatever the king had admired 
^abroad his architects were ordered to reproduce at home. The conse- 
' quence is that Munich is little more than an ill-arranged museum of 
^ed specimens of foreign styles, frequently on a smaller scale, end 
' generally in plaster, but reproducing with more or less fidelity Imild-* 
ings of idl ages and styles, though in nine cases out often designed for 
and carried out in different material. 

~ on the other hand, insisted that his architects shotild 
but must- produce buildings oripnal in desi^ and 
the climate of Germany and the usages; of ^e hinet^fith 
century, he had it in his^ power to be the founder of a school of AH 
which would l^ye rendered his name illustrious in all future %ges$,'' 
Probably such a conception was. as much beyond the calibre d the 
royal patron’s mind as it might have exceeded the talent oi his^ 
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artists to execute it. TTiffortanately the reproduction of the Rar- 
jthenon or the Fitti Palaoe enabled flatterers to suggest that he had 
equalled Pericles or the Medjioi, and it was not thquj;ht necessaiy to 
hint that the printer who multiplies the work of a great poet need not 
necessarily be as great as the |uithor of the first conception. To the 
architects it was Elysium they had only to measure and repeat : 
authority sanctioned all blunders and relieTed the artist from all 
responsibility. 

The experiment was so novel, at least in Germany, that it was at 
first hailed with enthusiasm ; but after this has subsided, mind recoils 
from tbe total want of thought dii^layed in the buildings at Munich, 
and common-sense is revolted at their want of adaptation to*Gie oircum- 
stances in which they are pla<^d. The result may eventually prove 
fortunate for the development of the art of Architecture. The king 
has placed before his oouhtiymen specimens of all schools and all 
styles ; and the contemplation of these may arouse the German mind to 
emulate their beauties instead of servilely copying their details. But 
meanwhile the mind of the student is puzzled by the variety of 
eumples submitted for his admiration. Is it tlie.Walhalla or the Aue 
Eirche he is to admire ? — ^the Eonigs Bau or the Wittelbacher Palace ? 
To which end of the Ludwig Strasse is he to look for his model of an 
arch ? It may prove to be a useful school ; but it is now only a 
diaos, and no master's hand exists to guide the student's mind through 
the tortuoiis mazes of the unintelleotual labyrinth in which he finds 
himself involved. It is difficult to imagine in what direction the tide 
may ultimately turn. If the German mind is capable of originality 
in Art, it ought to be for good. They have copied everything, and ‘ 
exhausted themselves with imitations ad muaeam. It remains to be 
seen whether they can now create anything worthy of admiration. 


EooLBSUSTXOAn. — M unich. 

One of the earlier churches undertaken by the late king was that 
of St*. Iiirilw%, in the street of the same name. It was designed by 
Gfiiineri ^ in the so-called Byzantine style. Externally the building 
is flat, and has little to recommendt' it^ except some very tastefully 
executed omamtets in stucco. The two towers that flank it are 
placed so &r apart as scarcely to group with the rest of the design, 
and are in themselves as lean and as ungraceful conceptions as any that 
have been perpetrated during this century. Internally, the fiescoes 
wldoh cover its walls redeem its' architectural defects, and are in fact 
the only excuse for the employment of a' style so little tractable as this 
ia. If a law were in existence, either artistic or statutory, that frescoes 
1^ fused in conjunction with this style, no one of course >YOuld 
hn employm But it is difficult to discover any reason 
; fnty a^buijl^ng iri any other style should not be so designed as to a^it 
^orations hsing introduced, so as to cover eve^ foot of 
j and if it is so, the. that 

be so deooiated can imly be 
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dei^ Bs pne of those self-imposed trammi^ls so oharacteristic of the 
modem school of Ai-t. In fact, the art of forging fetters to he worn 
for display, seems the great discovery of, the Bevival ; and, thoagh a 
knowledge of the means hy which this is done is necessary to nuder^ 
stand the arts of other countries also,,, its trammels are nowhere so 
prominent and so universally adopted as in Munich. 

The Aue Kirche, which was proceeding simultaneously with the 
Ludwig Kirche, is another prominent example of the same system. It 
is in the late attenuated German Gothic style, without aisles or break 
of any sort externally ; and, as an architectural design, very little to be 
admired ; but its pointed windows, like St. Ludwig’s frescoes, are 
supposed to redeem its other defects. It need hardly be added that 
if the one is right the other must be wrong ; two diametrically opposed 
modes of decorating and building, to be used in the same age fbr the 
same purposes, can hardly both be equally good ; and in these two 
instances, at all events, neither can be considered successful in an 
architectural point of view. 


asa EKwrlur View of the BoaUloa at Miuiob.’ From a Fhotograpb. 

.. For more'anooeaBful than either of th^ee is the Baailios ereoted 
lli|i|>|r.;the.-sopermienden^ of Zieblaad; "wU<di, is a'.’v^hole, is perhaps 
^ . laoBt sttootesfiil ot modem imitetiTe'elnindies. Its dimen* 
fi|||lrr.^iD«dersble, being 285 ft. in rlength', rwith a widOi of 
the apse, narthez, &o., ooTezing m|a^.4Q;000 ft. 
temsll; ma;^<a(y of\he stjrle has isy offence 

taste teing omamifte^ and the portioo is, a moplb amftded Jfoxth,. m 
good proportion . the rest, and suggesti're <^.the interior. . 
nally the arrangemmii is -that, (m a smdler. 4b*le, of the Baai^iew 
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the old St. Paarsy or JPeter’e at Bouio a nave 60 ft. wifle, and 
two side aisles, divided from each other by sixty-four monolithio 
columns of grey marble, with white marble capitals, each of a different 
demgn, but all elegant, and aU appropriately modeled to bear the 
impost of an arch. The timbering of the open roof is perhaps too 
jigU, and has a soQiewhat abearance. 

Except the pillan and liieir capitals, there is soaipely an arohitee- 
tural mouldizig or ornament throi^hout the interior. Every part 
is painted, and depends on painting for its effect; and though the 
result is satisfactory and beautifoli it might easily have been better. 
The old basilica-builders Imd an excuse for omitting architectural 
dtetails. They borrowed their pillars from older edifices, and had not 
art sufficient to do anything, beyond building a plain rabble or 
brick wall over those pillars, and then t^ing to hide its poverty by 
gilding and paint. Though the canons of the Munich . school of Art 
would not allow anything but servile copying, even of defects, there 
can be no doubt but that an architectural archivolt from capital 
to capital, bolder stringcourses, and mouldings round the windows, 
woujd not only have improved the interior immensely, but would have 
aided the effect of the painted decorations, and ^ven value to the 
frescoes, which, &r want of framing, lose considerably of the effect 
they might otherwise have produced. As these things, however, did 
not exist in the original, it is not fair to blame the architect for 
not introducing them in, the copy. The task proposed to him was to 
reproduce a basilica of the fifth century, and the standard by which it 
must be judged is how fax, in the nineteenth century ho has repro- 
duced the arts of that period of decay and degradation. He could easily 
have improved on his model, but that was forbidden, Snch being the 
case, it would bo easy to point out other defects than those above 
noted ; but on the whole there is probably no modem church more 
satisfactory, or which, from the simplicity of its arrangement, and the 
completeness and elegance of its details, produces so solemn and so 
pleasing an effect. 


WaLEUJJjA. 

Is the Walhalla a church ? If dot; it would be difficult to say what 
it is. At all events there seems to be no other class under which it 
can well be ranged. Externally it has no merit but that of being an 
exact and literal copy of the Pai^enon ; but situated on a lone hill on 
the banks of the Danube, surrounded by the tall roofs of German vil- 
lages, and villa^ spires, without cme single object to suggest how it 
M-mA there, it is the most singular piece of incongruity that Architec- 
ture ever pi^rpetrat^ Minerva descending in Oheapside to separate 
cabmen oonld hardly be more out of place. Internally, 
^too, the st^ge jaixjtaracff Geiim^ sagas^with Grecian myths, and the 
c^'lSermasi. traditions and German savages with the exquisite 
Art, produces an effect so utterly ftlse 
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The ttrchiteot, no doubt, saved himself an enonnous amomt of 
trouble and of thought when he determined on reproducing literaUj 
a copy of the Paisthonon, and he also escaped an immense amount of 
responsibility, by adopting so celebrated a design in all its integrity. 
It would have taken him years of patient study to produce anything 
original at all approaching it in merit ; an% we know that neither Klenze 
nor any modem architect could possibly design anyihing so perfect. 
Notwithstanding all this, there is nothing in all the principles of the 
art so certain as that any carefully elaborated design would have been 
better than this, if appropriate to the situation and the climate, and if 
it expressed truthfully and clearly the objects for which the building 
was erected, as well as the feelings of the age in which it was 
executed.' Though Elenze only did what most of his brother architects 
are doing, it was treason against the noble art he professes; and his 
opportunities liave been such that he is more to blame than most of his 
brethren for the present state of the art in this respect. 

Fortunately the architectural an'angement of the interior has some 
novelty, combined with considerable appreciation of the elements of 
Grecian Art, and, putting aside all question as to 
its appropriateness and all reference to the mean- 
ing of its decorations, it reproduces not unworthily 
the effect of such a hall as might have existed in 
Greece in the days of her prime. Had Klenze 
been content to reproduce the interior of the 
Parthenon with the same servility as he did the 
exterior, he would have lost a great opportunity 
of showing how easily the details of Greek Archi- 
tecture lend themselves to modem purposes, 
when applied with a sufficient amount of care and 
thought. The hall, which is 50 ft. wide by 150 
in length, is divided into three nearly square 
compartments by projecting piers. The light is 
pleasingly introduced in sufficimxt quantities 
through the roof, the sculpture well disposed, 
and altogether it may be considered as one of the 
loo^felt^^'iSch. elegant as well as one of the richest halls 

which have been produced in this centuiy. Its 
great and only worthy rival is St. George’s Hall, Liverpool,— the two 
forming curious illustrations of the adaptability of Grecian cur Homan 
Architecture to our modem purposes. 

The Huhmes^halle is a better attempt at applying the deWl 
of pu^e Greek Architecture to modem mcmument^ puiposes. Here 
the lilitue is meant to be everything ; and the architecture not only 
aUowp it tb W so, but aids the effect by tying, as it were, the statue to 
thd h^-siile, and suggesting a reason for its being there, .while the 

1 We willingly pay 5000/. fbr an original for50/.{ jettbepietnivieaniteaeapiM'iMpriaia . 
work by Holman Hunt, wbik ws caA bay an to bendao aa to Milan, 
excellent <^y of tbe '^S{w«ifi8ia of Bapbael 
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Kahmes-hAlle, near Munich. From a Photograph. 


buiiaing is kept so low and subordinate as ratber to glossal 

effect of the statue tban to interfere with it. So fer, therefore, M 
the Grecian principle of design was thought indispensable for 
sculpture, the application of the Grecian Done Order was 0^7 
legitimate but appropriate, and has been effected with more skiU a,nd 
oi^nality in this instance than is to be found in any other adaptation 
of it in Munich. 

Seoulab, — Munich. 

The Glyptothek is one of the earliest as it is one of *e best of 
Elenze’s Munich designs. As in the EuW-halle, 
amount of appropriateness in a Classical windowless buildjng being 
erected to contain ancient sculptures, or modem examples executed on 
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the same principles \ and both extomally and internally this gallery 


is singularly well arranged for 
applied. Having been erected 


the purpose to which it was to be . 
before any buildings existed in its 
neighbourhood, the architect does not 
seem to have foreseen that it would 
appear low when brought into com- 
petition with taller edifices; and this 
defect is further increased by the size 
of the portico ; which, though elegant 
and well-designed in itself, is too 
large for the structure to which it is 
attached. The Exhibition building, 
which forms the pendant to the 
Glyptothek on the opposite side of 
the square, avoids these defects by 
being placed on a lofty stylobate, and 
its portico approached by a handsome 
flight of steps. It thus gains con- 
siderabl}' in dignity, though it is at 
the expense of its older and loss pre- 
tentious neighbour. 

Internally the Glyptothek is better 
arranged and better lighted than any 
other sculpture-gallery in Europe;^ 
and although the ornaments on the 
roof may be open to the reproach of 
heaviness, they were the fruit of the 
fimt attempt to employ Grecian de- 
tails in this manner, and they are 
always elegant and appropriate ; and 
with a better treatment as to colour 
and gilding, these defects might bo 
made much less prominent. 

The Finacothek, which was erected 
about the same time by the same archi- 
tedb, is in some respects superior to 
the Glyptothek. Both externally and 
internally the design is that of a pic- 
ture-gallery, and so cleariy expressed, 
that it is impossible to mistake it for 
anything el^. ; The materials too-— 
brick with stone dressings— are left to 
tell their own tale, and add to jtfae air . 
of truthfulness Which pexirad^ the 
_ The worst feature of the desigi^ ^ the glazed arcade 
extenSBiig ihe'whcle^ lengtlaof the front <m the prmmpal ^rey. It is 



flsu of PliMootli^ llnstdi. 
./S^^OOfiMttolinclL 


* 'rhe mode is iwkich fall to Oie lot of a satloii wlitoh 

are lighted and weu beiSi gpeB ihr-tb obvihte a mm^altablebiiildiag for this paipogrthito' 
eren an fiogUehman^a legist did not the Brithh Ifnaftni. , < ^ 
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quite tale that there are dmilar arcades in the Vatican, which it has 
been found necessary subsequently to glaze in order to protect their 
frescoes from the atmospheric influences ; but it is a singular instance 
of the Chinese habit of mind of Munich architects fhat they should 
, build a glazed arcade in imitation of those at Borne which have been 
'SO perverted from their original purpose. One-fourth or one-sixth 
of the window-space would have been more than sufficient for this 
corridor, and architecturally the back of the building is far more satis- 
factory than the front, though there are two stories of commonplaco 
windows under the Order that represents this pretentious arcade in the 
front. They, however, are usefil, and consequently easily excused ; 
whereas the corridor is so hot in summer, and so cold in winter, that it 
cannot be used as an approach to the galleries ; and at all seasons so 
exposed to atmospheric changes that it is impossible to preserve the 
frescoes with which its walls are adorned. In other respects the 



arrangement of the gallery is the most perfect yet devised for its 
purposes. Nothing can be finer than the range of great galleries down 
the centre for large pictures, of ^paller cabinets on one side, and (if 
properly designed) of a corridor of Upproaoh on the other. It would 
nevertheless have been better if the eintranoe had been in the centre 
of the principal front, end the staircase projected out behind ; but the 
object evidently was to xm the corridor, tiiough that advantage has 
been lost in consequence of the way in which the design was carried out. 

Behind this gallery a new one has recently been erected, which 
certainly is original, inasmuch as it is unlike any building that over 
was: eneoted before, end, it is to be hoped, ever will bo erected hero- 
; but it loses uie advantage of even this merit by pretending to be 
; in tli6 Byzantine style, though adorned externally with frescoes, the sub- 
4 ywts anddesign of which most unmistakably belong to the present hour. 

addition to these defects, the buiHing w unpl^ng in form^ 
' 0 ^ so d^teient in /light xitid shade as to be positively disegr^ble. 
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The Royal Palace^tt Munich is by no means so successful an attempt 
as these last-named buildings. The fagade towards the Theater Platz is 
.only a bad copy, on a reduced scale, of the Palazzo Pitti at Florence ; 
load as if it were not degradation enough to see its bold rustication 
repeated in bad stucco, the effect is further deteriorated by an increase 
in the relative size and frequency of the apertures, and the introduce 
tion of a very lean range of pilasters in the upper stories, and a conse- 
quent diminution of the projections as a compromise between the rusti- 
cations and the Order, llie garden front has less pretension, and is 
consequently less open to criticism ; but at best it is scarcely superior 
to a stuccoed terrace in the Regent’s Park, and executed in the same 
^aterial, the only striking difference being that the loggia in the centre 
IS painted in fresco internally, but, as there is no colour elsewhere, it 
has more tlic effect of a spot than a part of one great design. 



u__i I— j i y — ■ ■ . 

226 . Part of the Facade of tbe Public Library, Mnnlch. 

Till very recently the Ludwig Strasse was the pride of Munich. 
Gaiinor’s great buildings, the Library, the University, the Blind 
School, Klonze’s War Office, and the Palace of the Prince of Licht- 
enstein, ■were thought to be the m plm ultra of Architecture. It is now 
admitted that, notwithstanding a certain elegance of detail, there is a 
painful monotony in the endless repetition of similar small openings 
in Giirtner’s buildings, and a Ratness of surface not redeemed by a 
machicolated comice, for it is so small as to be absurd if intended to 
ropresent a defensive expedient, and not sufficient to afford shadow to 
such monotonous fagadcs. Nor is the dull monotony of the street much 
relieved by the introduction of a Roman triumphal archway at one end, 
far too small to close such a vista, or a shadowless repetition of the 
Loggia dei Lanzi at the other. 

The good people of Mimich themselves seem aware of the mistake 
th^t has been made in the design of the Ludwig Strasse, inasmuch as 
they hi^e commenced a new street, on nearly the same scale, at right 
angles vo th^ -akid extending from the Palace to the river. Instead, 
how^er,^^|he grand simjglicity of its rival, the Maximilian Strasse 
is of the^jgaycMst type of modem Gothic, if the term Gothic can be 
applied to a si^rle that is like npthing that ever existed in the Middle 
Ages; but it is assumed to acquire this rank from having , poin^ 
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opexiings, wooden mnllions, and contorted monldings, with an coca* 
aional trefoil or qnatrefoil^of the Wittelbacher Palaoe pattern. What 
the effeot will be when finished, it is not easy to guess. As far as can 
be now judged, it is the flimsiest and most unsatisfactory attempt that 
has yet been made to reproduce the style of a bygone age. The 
Railway Station, on the othen hand, may be considered as a successful 
attempt to adapt the brick architecture of medimval Italy to modem 
uses. The general design is very pleasing, and the details elegant ; 
and if it were not that the style is. assumed to prohibit cornices and 
copings, the whole might be pronounced a success ; but it wants eye- 
brows, and there is a weakness arising from want of shadow which 
reduces it to a very low grade in the scale of architectural effects. ^ 
On the whole, the survey of the Revival of Architecture, as seen ^ 
Munich, from the accession of Ludwig I. to the present day, is by no 
means encouraging. Immense sums have been lavished, with the very 
best and highest motives— men of undoubted talent have been em- 
ployed, not only as architects, but as sculptors and painters, to assist 
in completing what the architect designed ; but with all this, not one 
perfectly satisfactory building has been produced, and the general 
restilt may be considered as an acknowledged failure, inasmuch as 
the principles on which the school of Ludwig was based are already 
ignored by that of Maximilian. It is not clear whether it is the fault 
of the artists or their employers, but both are hampered and weighed 
down by the false idea that mere memory can ever supply the place 
of thought in the creation or production of works of Art. 


Bkblin. 

Although the city of Berlin has not been, remodelled to anything 
like the same extent as Munich, and the architectural movement there 
has not been heralded to the world with the same amount of self- 
laudation which the inhabitants of the southern capital have indulged 
in, still the northern people seem on the whole to have been fully as 
successful, if not more so, in the architects that have been employed on 
their great buildings, llie revival also seems to be more real, and 
to bavo descended deeper, inasmuch ^ many of the modem houses in 
Berlin are models of elegance and good taste, while the private archi- 
tecture of Munich is commonplace to a degree astonishing in a city of 
such pretensions. 

The Prussians, however, are not a church-building race ; and they 
are very £blt from being successful in the few attempts they have made. 
One of the most prominent examples in Berlin is the Werder Kircho 
near the Palace, a brick building in the so-called Gothic style, but both 
internally and externally as little to be admired as any structure of its 
class and age. It must, however, be mentioned that Schinkol, who 
designed it, was essentially a Classical architect, and understood or 
adnrir^ the Gothic si^le ateut as much as our Sir Christopher Wren. 
His or^pnal desi^ for this church was Classic, and a fa^more 
beatr^iil. and appropriate oomposition than the one which the 'then 
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nascent Bcntimcntalism of the Bomantic school forced upon him. This 
is the more to bo regretted for his sake, as his greatest executed 
design in hie favourite style is the Nioholai Chm-oh at Potsdam, and, 
whether from his fault, or that of those who employed him, cannot bo 
considered successful as an architectural composition. 

Externally the church consists of a nearly cubical block 120 ft. 
square in plan, by 87 in height, with a Corinthian portico attached to 
one side, far too small for its position, and with a great dome placed 
on the top, as much too laige for the other proportions of the church. 
Internally the proportions aio even worse, for it is practically a room 
105 ft. square, and 162 in hei^t !— a blunder which all the 
of detail, which Schinkel knew so well how to employ, can neither 
render tolerable nor even palliate in any degree. The truth to 
be tiiatihe Germans have had very little experience in church-building 
of latefene, ^d have no settled canons to.guide them, while it requires 
a man ^ »qf;jn;&all genius or experience to foresee what the exact effect 
of hih will be when executed, though on the drawing-board it 

may se^ to liilfil all the ododitions of the problem.' . 


' If the good people |n Berlin osrry out the dedga which is understood to hare heea 

the rebuilding ef their eadkedial .aoootding to aco^rted tor that porpoea, the renilt will he 
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Although Berlin cannot boost of any church so beautiful as 
Ziebland’s basilica, 

or so complete a ^ 

forgery as the Wal- jLZ^jljL ^ 

haUa, her Museum Fl 'P ItEHT 

is a more peiiect and * E 

more splendid build- j[ I • 

ing than any of the C . .1 ^ 

cognate examples at f | J "'.Z '* 

Munich. The por- _1 '® 

tioo consists of eigh- | } IZ 

teen Tonic columns ^ 

between two antae, lE Q T!! !! !ffl | ! ffi !f'' f. !!! !f ha ffl 

extending in width to H iaiiliilii ij jilli j „.| J 

275 ft., and in height, 

from the ground to ! 

the top of the cor- , | W • 

nice, it measures 64 ; * "jB 81 H i 

ft. It has also the * J 8*== I" 

very unusual advan- ^ ! 

tage of having no 

windows in its shade, -If -I 

but an open recess- i 

ed staircase in the iL .M 

centre, sufficient to 
give meaning to the 

whole; and, now that f ^ f 

the internal wall is 

painted with frescoes a ° H 

— though these in oU m 

themselves are by 1 T ^ 

no means commend- J[ ' * / / i | | T' 

able — it has more ff I T ' / i ^ 

meaning and fewer f Jn 

solecisms than any I — I ffljf ] 

other portico of the IL-^ I | * — J 

same extent which fl I I — | 

has been erected in B ^ / J 

modem Europe. The J ^ f / j | ^ f _ ^ 

great defect is, per- I 1 T | 

haps, that it is notag»>- ^^ 

high enough for its ' ' ■ ' " 'Tf 

situation. The space * J 

before it ifllaiip, and n«ioritaHa«ii>>..tiieHii>. Scale 100 ft to 1 loch, 

soma of the building 

around it are highy -udiile the square block which conceals the dome in 
the centre is not sufficiently important to give the requisite height^d 


Mmething wy dnadful iwleea. It hue att deefgned with a rtmngeneaa md isdegRiiot of 
dia findts of fFogportioD of tifEo dmrcli, but deUil which if ver j remarkable. 

• 2 A 


ritt of the Uneeiuna at Berlin. Scale lOO ft to 1 loch. 
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dignity to the building. It is also anothon proof of the extreme diffi- 
culty of adapting purely Classical Architecture to modem purposes, 
that most of the beauty and all the fitness of this beautiful portico 
disappear except when seen directly in front. The moment you Tiew 
it in connociion with the flanks, you perceive that it is only a mask to 
a very commonplace building, with thifee stories of rather mean win- 
dows inserted in a stuccoed wall I 

It is difficult to understand why Schinkel did not light his upper 
storey, containing the picture galleries, from the roof. All modem 
experience goes to prove that the pictures would have gained by this 
arrangement, and by it the exterior of the building would certainly 
have boon brought much more in harmony with its portico. 



22». View of the Nvw Museum, Berlin. From Schinkel's own dobtgn. 


Internally the square form of the building admitted of very little 
opportunity for architectural display ; and the mode in which the 
picture gallery is crowded with screens takes it wholly out of the 
category of ai'chitectural designs, but the whole is in good taste, and 
the contial hall with its dome is a very noble and well proportioned 
apartment, in perfect hannony with the portico, though, like it, 
overpowering the more utilitarian part of the building. 

Immediately in roar of this Museum another has been recently 
erected by Staler, which, though making little or no pretensions to 
' architectural display outside, is a far more satisfactory design as a 
whole than its more ambitious predecessor. In no port is there any 
attempt to make it appear anything but what it really is — a three**storied 
building, containing galleries for the accommodation of works of art ; 
but whole is carried out with so much judgment, and the details 
are po el^g^t, that, with infinitely more "convenience and probably 
b^lf the relative cost, it is as pleasing to look upon as 
SrahjOtelHl gr^t creatiom Its principal merit, however, consists in 
its intemal arrangement The great staircase— when its frescoes 
and decorations are completed, will probably be unmatched by 
any similar apartment in any building or palape in Europei either fi>r 
dimensions or design. It^Iea£s to a series of apartments on each 
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of the three floors, desigiidd with reference to the oolleotion it was 
destined to contain, and the frescoes which adorn each room arc 
equally in accordance with its object. In fact, no ^modern palace, 
much less any modem museum, displays the same amount of thought, 
or the same happy harmony p&artiatio design with utilitarian pur- 
pose, as this building does. Without the introduction of a single 
detail that is not pleasing to contemplate, or which does not add to the 
beauty of the whole, every part is deooiated to the utmost extent con- 
sistent with the purposes of the Museum, and every ornament is 
appropriate to the place where it is found. 

Next to the new Museum, Schinkel's best design in Berlin is tlio 
Theatre in the Gena-d’axmes Place (Woodcut No. 215), which will bo 
noticed further in the chapter on Theatres. 

Schinkel can hardly be said to have been equally suocessfiil in the 
fa^o bo added to the old contorted design of the public library 
under the Jjinden. It is simple and well proportioned, and its details 
elegant and appropriate ; but the effect is monotonous and cold, mid 
the little attic windows under the cornice lead one to suspect a sham 
which does not exist ; but its worst defect is, that its extreme severity 
is neither in accordance with its purposes, nor in harmony with the 
older building to which, in spite 5f the repudiation of its style, it is 
unfortunately attached. 

The Guard-house on the opposite side of the street has been much 
and deseivcdly admired. It is an elegant, and, as far as the OlasMical 
style would admit, an aiipropriate building for its i>urposo — much move 
so than that erected by the same architect for the same purpose at 
Dresden. Thoie is a massive simplicity about tbo Berlin oxanix)lc 
which speaks of resistance and security; at Dresden, the building, 
though pleasing both in proportions and detail, might ho a casino, a 
villa, or anything. It boars no mark of its destination on its face. 

In all these, as in almost all his works, Schinkel adhered literally 
to the Revived Classical or Gothic stylos as ho understood them; tho 
only important occasion on which bo depai*tcd from those principles 
and attempted originality being in tho design for the Bauschulo, or 
Building Academy, situated near the Palace at Berlin. The design of 
this edifice is extremely simple. It is exactly square Jin plan, mea- 
suring 160 ft. each way, and is 70 ft. in l^eigbt throughout. The lower 
storey is devoted to shops ; the two next to the purposes of tho insti- 
tution ; and above this is an atiio in the roof, which latter is not, 
however, seen externally, as it slopes backwards to a courtyard in the 
centre. The ornamentation depends wholly on the construction, con- 
sisting only of piers between the windows, string-cornices marking 
the floors, a slight comice, and the dressings of tho windows and doors. 
All of these are elegant, and so far nothing can be more truthful or 
appropriate, the whole being of brick, which is visible everywhere. 
Notwithstanding all this, the Bauschule bannot bo considered as 
entirely successful, in consequence of its architect not taking suffi- 
ciently into considcratien the nature of the material ho was about to - 
employ iiAteoiding on^its general characteristics. Its simple 
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would have heeu admirably suited to a Florentine or Bomaji palace 
built of largo blocks of stone, or to a granite edifice anywhere ; but 
it was a mistake to adopt so severe an outline in an edifice to be 
constructed such small materials as bricks. Had Schinkel brought 
forward the angles of his buildings ^nd made them more solid in 
appoamneo, he would have improved it to a great extent. This would 
have been easy, as much less window space is required at the angles, 
where the rooms can be lighted from both sides, while the accentuation 



330. of Uie Fii^ado of ihu Building School at Berlin. From Schlnket. 

of what is now the weakest place would liave given the building that 
monumental chaiuoter which elsewhoro is obtained from massiveness of 
mai^rial. This would also have given vertically that light and fdiade 
whmh it iaidmost impossible to obtain from horizontal projections un- 
less^l^ne or wood is employed. Tliough very nearly successful, this 
desigu &ils in being qui^e so, because, though its details are per- 
fectly appropriate to the materials in which it is erected, its outline 
and general character are at variance with these, and belong to another 
dIass} had both been in accordance, it wotil<\ have beenVehinkers 
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best perfomiance, and one of the most satisfieu^tory struotures in Berlin. 
Even as it is, it matks an epoch in the art, when a man in SohinkeVs 
position dared to erect anything so original and so fre» from Glassieal* 
or Gothic feeling as this design certainly is. ^ 

Though these buildings arc not^ it must be confessed, faultless, they 
have all a certain quality of gAindeur and purpose about them which 
renders them pleasing and woi*thy of attention ; but whether it arises 
from individual caprice or a decadence of taste, some of the more recent 
erections of Berlin are far from beOg SO satisfactory. The private resi- 
dence of the late King, under the Linden, now occupied by the Grown 
Prince and our Princess Bo 3 ^al, is, though of great pretence, still a 
very poor design. A low basement, meant only fer offices^ supports a 
portico of four Corinthian columns, covering two stories of windows, 
and these are repeated as pilasters all round the building. Over this 
is a very tall attic, overlo^ed with ornament, which is far fiom being 
in good taste, llie whole looks more like an English country-house 
of the early Georgian era than anything that ought to be erected in 
Berlin at the present day. 

The new Exchange, too, is ver^'’ much of the same chaincter. A 
comnmnplace basement, rusticated on one side, and with a inngo of 
diminutive Doric columns on the 4S«>r, supports a consideiuble number 
of Corinthian pillars on two faces, some detached, some stuck to the 
walls, some flattened into pilasters. There are two stories of window’s 
under these pillars, and an attic above. The whole will be one of the 
most expensive and elaborately ornamented buildings in the city, btit 
the amount of thought displaj’cd is veiy small indeed, and its design 
very commonplace and questionable. 

If the Berlin architects, after so fair a start, are to sink to such 
mediocrity, it will be very sad indeed. But the sfato of private Archi- 
tecture gives groat encouragement to the idea that better things may 
be looked for. In no city of Europe has the elegance of Classical 
Art been so successfully'' applied to domestic edifices. In the new 
quarters of the city and the suburbs, especially about the Thiergarten 
and the Anhalt Gate, there are some specimens which it is really a 
pleasure to look upon. Seldom do we find pillars or pilastem running 
through two stories, and still more rarely do wo find a comioe any- 
where but at the top of a building, wfcfch, of course, is the only place 
where it ought to The stringcourses are kept subordinate, but 
always mark the floors ; and each storey is a complete design in itself. 
When ornament is applied, it is to the window-dressings or constructive 
features, and generally elegant and in good taste, so that the result of 
the whole is more satisfactory than any to bo found elsewhere, not 
even excepting Paris. All that is wanted is a little more persevoiunco 
in the same course, that certain details may be more thoroughly 
naturalised, and the whole style settle into that completeness which 
would prevent the probability of future abeivation. 

Whether this will be the case or not is rather problematical. 
Already we find early French Senaissance ornaments and high roofs 
peeping tlnxnigh oocuskmally, and fashion, it is to be feared, willj^Jin^ 
generally does, prove ifro #trong for common sense to be able to reidst; 
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231. Qroiip of Houneg facing the Thlergarten. Berlin, by Bltalg. 


It will 1)0 very sad indeed ehould this prove to be the case, for Monu- 
mental Architecture, to be satisfactory, must bo in accordance with, 
and based upon. Domestic Art, if it is to be true and to speak to our 
feelings. Certainly there is no city in modem Europe where the archi- 
tects have shown such aptitude in combining all that is elegant in the 
Classical styles with the wants and requirements of modem • habits ; 
and if they now forsake the true path, it is difficult to say where we 
are to look for any indications of hope or promise for the future. ' 



233. Fhtace^of GoCnt rourtalts, Bcrl\p. 
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233. House at DanUlg. From Hiteig, * Aoigefubrte Bauwerke.’ 


The best class of the new houses at Berlin are of the type repre- 
sented in Woodcut No. 231, whore thd Windows are left to toll their own 
stoiy, with only a slight rustication at the base of tke building, a cornice 
at the top ; to these are added an occasional verandah or balcony, but 
which is neither a part of the constAction, nor interferes in any way 
with the main lines of the design. With these simple elements numerous 
veiy elegant and imposing mansions have been erected of late years — 
some much richer than this example, some few plainer ; but all exhibiting 
the same strict adherence to truth, and the same absence of affectation. 
Occasionally, as in the house of Count Pourtales just completed, 
there is, perhaps, too evident an attempt to reproduce Grecian details 
in more severity than is quite compatible with modem Domestic Arohi-* 
tectnre ; but when the whole is so elegant as this example, and when ' 
no really essential pai^ of the design is sacrificed to produce Ihie^ffi^t, 
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the introduction of these Classic details is pardonable. In the museum 
and studio which Klenze built for Count Hacyzinski, the principles of 
Greek Art are oarriod far beyond what are found in this palace, — ^to 
such an extent, indeed, is Grecian feeling carried there, as to amount 
to affectation ; but this is a rare circumstance at Berlin. 

Another p^adation of this style is illustrated in Woodcut No. 233, 
which, though situated at Dantzig, is by a Berlin architect ; and though 
ornamented with Classical details, approaches more nearly to Mediceval 
feeling. This tendency is, in fact, the rook on which the style will 
probably be shipwrecked. Already the Romantic School in Germany 
is obtaining immense influence ; and although all the attempts they 
have hitherto mado in Gothic Architecture have proved utter failures, 
still the architects are working hard, and, with the examples of what 
has been done in France and England before their eyes, may easily 
produce as good forgeries as we have done — if they v^xsh it. Lot us 
hope they may be saved this last and lowest stage of architectural 
debasement. 

Dbesden. 

Only two buildings of any importance have been erected at Dresden 
of late yeara, besides Sohinkel’s Guard>houso mentioned above. The 
first of these is the new theatre ; the other the new picture gallery ; 
both by Semper. 

The arrangement of the picture gallery is copied from that of the 
Pinacothek at Munich, with only such changes as the necessities of the 
situation rendered necessary. The front towards the Zwimer has 
much the same gallericd arrangement; but the openings are smaller, 
the piers more solid, and anything more in accordance with common 
sense would have been strangely out of place in a fa9ade forming as 
this does the fourth side of the Zwirner Court. On the front towards 
the river a third tier of galleries has been erected, lighted from the roof, 
which gives — externally — a considerable degree of dignity and solidity 
to the principal storey; and tlie centre is an elegant and an appropriate 
piece of design, though a little wanting in the dignity its situation 
seems to demand. 

Little or nothing has been done in Dresden in Private or Domestic 
Architecture that is at all worthy of admiration. The new buildings 
are as commonplace as the old, any imposing effect they may possess 
arisuig from their dimensions alone ; while occasional copies of Vene- 
tian palaces, and attempts in the^yle which modem German architects - 
call Gothic, betray an unsettled state of public opinion in this matter, 
and a want of purpose which can only lead to confusion and to bad 
ta^. 

^ Vienna. 

'Bke^modiem buildings ^of Vienna do not show that its inhabitants 
have profited by the movement taking place in other parts of Germany, 
or care more for the displa}' of architectural design than their fore- 
fathers did at any period since the beginning of the sijiLteenth century. 

It is true that in a fit of enthusiasm arisiiig from the acquisition 
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of tHe statue of Theseus by Canova, they, tOo, deftemined on having a 
Walhalla in which to enshrine their purchase, and forthwith commenced 
the ereotiCn of a copy of the so-called Temple of Theseus at Athena. 
Had they paused to investigate the matter a little, it would probably 
have been found that the temple they were copying waft really dedi- 
cated to Mars, and that the ferine of their new god was of a different 
shape and stylo altogether. But the Viennese are not antiquarians, so 
this did not matter. Had they been architects, they would have known 
that to be seen to advantage the Grecian Doric Order must be placed on 
a height where it can be looked up to, and the Grecians in consequence 
always chose elevated sites for their temples. There ai-o no hills in 
Vienna suited for this purpose ; but there are some grand old bastions 
which would have formed the noblest terraces for such a building, had 
the idea suggested itself to them. The next best place was the crest of 
the glacis, where it could* have been approached, though in a far less 
degi'oe, on an ascending plane ; but even this advantage was neglected, 
and they finally determined on electing it at the hottmi of 0\e ditch I 

When the Edinburgh people placed their Doric institution at the 
foot of the mound, it was as great a mistake as they well could make ; 
but*a Doric peristylar temple at the bottom of the ditch of a fortress 
suipasses everything that has yet been done in the way of architec- 
tural bathos. 

We may hope there has boon an improvement in taste and judg- 
ment since then, as they are now 
erecting on the glacis a Gothic 
church, which will really be a 
very beautiful building. As 
will be seen from the plan, it 
is practically a copy of Co- 
logne Cathedral oi^a reduced 
scale, being 295 ft. in length 
externally, with a nave 94 ft. 
wide intemally ; and inside the 
transept it is 1(50 ft. from wi^l 
to wall ; so it is really a first- 
class church, so far as dimen- 
sions go. Its details are all 
designed with elegance, and 
executed with care ; so that, 
when completed, it will pro- 
bably bo the best modem re- 
production of the style of Co- 
logne Cathedral. The poetry 
ai^ abandon of the older ex- 
amples will be wanting; but 
after the completion of one or *3^- pi«of the vote Kircbeintheg^^^ 

two such bmldings we Aall be 

saved from the monsfrosities of that strange^stylo which the Germans 
have recently in the habit of assuming were Gothic ! ^ 
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A still larger church has recently been erected as the Cathedral of 
Linz. It is 400 ft. long internally, and the transept is 188 ft. from 
wall to wall internally. It has only one western tower instead 
of two, and is neither so rich in ornament nor so complete in its 
details as the Viennese example. Both, however, are very grand 
churches, and probably indicate that thb future style of ecclesiastical 
edifices in Austria will — as with us— be in the style of the Middle 
Ages. If this should bo the case, of course we can look for nothing 
from that country but reproductions of bygone designs. In a country 
so intensely Catholic as Austria, this will at loas{ be appropiiate, and 
the adoption of this system there need be lamentedfonly in an artistic 
lK)iiit of view; if we may judge from the very little they have done 
in past .ages, this cannot bo a subject of deep regret to the architec- 
tural world. 

The most striking, as well as the most extensive, new building in 
or about Vienna, is the now Imperial Arsenal; and this is all the more 
creditable, inasniuch as this class of design is generally handed over 
to the engineer, and he is left to provide as best he can for the 
utilitarian exigencies of the case, with little, if any, reference to the 
artistic effect. In this instance, though the whole is of brick, with 
only the slightest possible admixture of stone dressingB in the more 
oi-namental parts, the different blocks have been so arranged that their 
purpose is easily understood, and in order that they may group pleas- 
ingly with those around it. 

It is an immense square of building, measuring about 660 ft. in 
front by nearly 2000 ft. in depth. At each angle is a great casepnated 
baiTock. Between those the longer sides are occupied by blocks of 
storehouses. Opposite the entrance is the chapel, and in the centre are 
the cannon-foundiy and small-arms workshops. 

Besides these, fi’onting the entrance, is the ^yrnoury ; — by feu- the 
most ornate portion of the group, and a very pleasing specimen of the 
style of brick architecture adopted by the Italians in the Middle Ages. 
It may be objected that the style is too ornate, the parts too small and 
florid for the purpose to which they are here applied ; and it is true 
that a more severe and massive style would have been more appix)- 
priate to the purpose; — but as it is in a courtyard, and not seen from 
the outside, this objection is hardly tenable, the effect of the whole 
\ being so pleasing that we must overlook such slight failings in this in- 
^ artistic countiy. 

At Pesth a Jews* synagogue has just been completed in the same 
style, and by the same architect, — L. Forster ; which is the most 
striking ^building in that city. There is an affectation of Orientalisnl 
in t|(e ballpcm-like cupolas— certainly not Oriental — which crown the 
tovr^ an^i angles, and, being gilt, detract considerably from the 
d^liefwisjb s<^r appearance of the structure. Notwithstanding this, 
n6thii% well 1^ more elegant than the mode in which the various 
bands of different coloured bricks are disposed, and the way in which 
they bind the variotis parts of the design together. The stone-work 
of the. windows is also more than usually well designed, and in 
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235. VliiW of the Synagugae at Peitb. * 

perfect hannony with the details of the brick edifice to which they 
belong. Greatness and grandeur are of course unattainable in this 
stylo and with this material, but the mode in which it is used at the 
Munich and other railway stations in Germany, with the taste dis- 
played in this Synagogue, and in the Arsenal at Vienna, shows that a 
very considerable amount of elegant can bo attoinod by the use of 
different coloured bricks with a sligtrt admixture of stone and of terra- 
cotta ornaments ; and there is no reason why these ^materials should 
not be employed with the most modem as well as with the Mediwval 

styles. j, . _i * 

Although there are, besides this, some Yeiff large and important 
buildings in PesA, and some very picturesquely situated ones in 
Buda, there are none which can pretend to any arohitooturw beauty. 
They are all according to the usual recipe, — pilasters and ^Mtw, 
UaaM with white or yellow wash, relieved by green Venetian blm^ 
At Vienna another element is introduced^ very destructive of arclii- 
tectunA effect^ in the double wiudowB which it is found neocMWiy 
to ©iBp% everywhere. The outer ones in consequence being flush 
with tile wall, tbere is no apparent depth of reveal to the uA|dgw% 
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and the whole is as flkt and unmeaning as U well can be. When we 
add to this that all the walls are stuccoed and all the more delicate 
mouldings choked by repeated coats of whitewash, it is easy to under- 
stand how vain it would be to look for any very pleasing examples of 
Architectural Art among the modem houses of Vienna or its neigh- 
bourhood. * 

ITio great monastic establishments which still exist in various parts 
of the Austrian dominions would have afforded numberless opportuni- 
ties for architectural display among a more artistic people ; but none 
of them are remarkable for any evidence of t^e in this direction. 
One of fhe oldest and most celebrated is KloBtcn!eubei*g, near Vienna. 
Tn the year 1730, the JJmperor Charles VI. commenced the present 
buildings on a scale of such magnificence that they arc still incomplete ; 
but the parts that have been finished show so little real artistic feeling, 
that this is hardly a subject of regret. 

The most splendid of these establishments is, perhaps, the great 
Convent of Miilk. It stands on a rock overhanging the Danube, in a 
situation so grand and so picturesque that it is difficult to understand 
an architect not being inspired by it to do something beautiful. Not- 
withstanding this, it would not bo easy to point out any building in 
Europe of the same pretensions which possesses so 
design as this. Its fiaiiks externally are not unlike 
those of the Escuri;il — plain, barrack-like buildings of 
groat extent, pierced with numl)crless windows, but 

without any ornament. The 
church occupies the same 
relative position as that of 
the Escurial, with a dome in 
the centre and two west- 
ern towers ; and these are 
crowne<l by the contorted 
bulbous spires so prevalent 
throughout the Aaistrian do- 
minions. 

Several of the smaller 
establishments, perched on 
rocks, or nestling in secluded 
valleys, are picturesque or 
pleasing, in spite of the stylo 
in which they a]*e built But 
not one, so far as is known, 
is worthy of admiration as 
GemMa at Prague an object of Alii. 

a What we really miss most 

iii TO^i^yfUng Ae Arohitectural history of Germany are the village 
churblMNs and the oountiy sc^its of the noblemen or squires, which form 
the bulk aihd the charm of the Architectural objeots of this country. 
Even in the Middle Ages the village churvdiea of Gtennany were little 
more than plain halls, without aisles or clerestory, — polygonal at one 
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end, witli a few tall, misdiapen windows at tbe sidfe, and a mde wooden 
roof over all. The single spire, which was intended to be their external 
ornament, was generally placed on a square tower without buttresses 
or break, and the tranmtion between two parts was seldom even 
broken by battlements or pinnacles. After the Keformdtion, as may 
be easily understood, it was w^rse. The body of the diurch was little 
better than a bam ; the tower was, if possible, even plainer ; and its 
spire, alwaj^ in Austria and generally elsewhere, of the ciirioiis biilbous 
oharacter which is even now so common ; ' their fEnly merit being that 
no two spires are liUjfene another; but though the strange unmeaning 
vagaries in which tne architects have indulged may be creditable to 
their ingenuity, tbey are by no means so to their taste. 

The country seats are even more objectionable. With the fewest 
possible exceptions, the feudal castles are deserted and in mins, and 
there is nothing to replace them. A man may travel fiom the llaltio to 
the Adriatic without seeing a single gentleman's seat or countiy house 
worthy of the name. If a nobleman has a mansion where ho can reside 
on his lands, it is only like a large public building at the end of a 
village, with an avenue of well-clipped limes leading from the front 
door'to the public road, and perhaps an acre or two of ground laid out 
as a formal Rowor^garden. The most beautiful sites in tlie loveliest 
scenery are utterly negleotod. Tho conviction is everywhere forced 
upon us that the Germans as a pe(»ple have none of that real apprecia- 
tion of tho beauties of nature which in this country goes so far to 
redeem our want of knowledge or of tmo feeling for Art in general. 
The country has no charms for them, and it is veiy questionable 
whether Art can bo true or deep-felt without a love of Nature. At all 
events, in so far at least as Architecture is eoncorned, it seems in Ger- 
many to be an exotic forced into a transitory bloom in tho hot-beds of 
tho cities, but having no real existence beyond their walls— a matter 
of education or of fashion, but not a necessity, or a thing in which 
tho people really take a deep or heartfelt interest. 

Bsbnx. 

Although Switzerland is not in reality a part of Germany, it seems 
hardly worth while to devote a sepac&to chapter to a country which, 
during the three hundred years over which this history oxtonds, has 
only erected one building of sufficient importance to be mentioned. 
Being principally Protestant and generally poor, it is hardly to bo 
expected that any new or important churches would be found ; and tho 
cities are, as a general rule, hardly important enough to indulge in 
any groat display in their municipal buildings. 

Becently, however, they have erected a Federal Palace at Berne, 
which is perhaps the bwt modem specimen of the Florentine style that 
has yet been attempt^ The cenlre esjajcially is bold and well de- 

* WofidcttU ^86 and a» «dacWd an favomabla ppecimenii of thi se fpiwa— If tli^y may 
lie^nallad. ^ - • 
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Mignod ; and with its deep baloony, and tho range of open archos under 
tlie bold cornice, it luis a dignity worthy of the stylo, and very superior 
to anything of tho same class at Mnnicli or elsewhere. Tho wings are 
hardl^^ (;cinal to tho dignity of tho centre. So bold a comico suggests 
and riupiiros soinotliing nioro important than a plain tiled roof; and tho 
coiitro, — at least over the great hall at tho end, — ought to have had as 
bold a pirapet as tho central division of the front. These, however, arc 
minor defects ; and, taken as a whole, it is one of tho most successful, 
as it is, for its situation and purposes, one of tho most appropriate 
buildings of tho present day, .and forms a singular and instructive 
contrast with tho Parliament Houses which we were erecting simul- 
taneously and for tlio same identical pui poses. 

Putting on one side, for tho present, tho question whether the Swiss 
building is not too literal a transcript of tho Morentino stylo, a com- 
parison of the two buildings fairly raises the question which of these 
two stylos — assuming we must adopt one of them— would Ite most suit- 
able for the situation at NVcstininster. 

Taking tho outline of Barry’s river facade (Woodcut No. 208 ) as a 
basis for comparison, let us suppose a block like the centre ^ the 
Bei^ese Federal Palace placed at eitlior end, where the Speaker’s and 
BlaSc Rod’s houses now stand ; between these a central block, more 
bmtfte, but uf the some height as tho wings, and occupying the eame 
eacteitt of gixmnd as the centre division of the Parliament Bouses; 
and then these joined by curtains four stories in height, like that at 
Bemo, but more ornamental in character, whieh their being recessed 
would render quite admissible. Which would have beeu the noUer 
building, or the best suited to our purposes ? 
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The first answer that oocurs is, that, though soVnuoh larger in bulk, 
owing to the increased height, the Florentine building would have 
been very much cheaper — probably to the extent o£ one-half, in the 
architectural parts at least. 

The next reply would bo that it is tnore suited to •our climate, 
having no deep undercutting to be choked up with soot, and no 
delicate mouldings to be eaten away by damp and frost. 

llie Bernese style would have combined peifootly with towers of 
any height, or domes of any extent. 

It would have prj^pced a far more massive and a manlier building, 
and therefore more Impropriate to its purjioscs, than one carried out 
in the elaborately elegant but far too delicate style employed in tho 
Westminster design. 

Internally it would have demanded painting and sculpture, not of 
the Mediaeval typo, but of the highest class the art of the day could 
furnish ; while the furniture and decorations must all have boon of tho 
most modem and most elegant patterns. 

In addition to these advantages, the Hall and tho Abbey would have 
been left in the repose of truth and beauty, not, as they now arc, in 
com]fetition with a modem rival imitating their ornamentation, but 
far 8Ui*passing them in richness of display. 

A few years hence, few probably will dispute that a simpler, a more 
massive, and more modem stylo would have been far bettor suited for 
our Parliament Houses than tho one adopted. Whether it ought tfi be 
tho one tho Swiss have employed is a question not so efisily answered. 
It seems however clear that they arc nearer tho truth than ourselves ; 
and with some modifications their stylo might bo ho adapted aH to 
make it approach more noaiiy to wliat is really right and truthful 
than anything whieli wo have yot seen in modern times. 
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BOOK VL-NORTH-WESTERN EUROPE. 


T. — ^Belgium. 

m 

Thkrk Ih a gi'OGp of 8mall nationalities extending from the noithern 
boimdary of France to the Arctic Sea, along the shores of the ocean, 
whicli may safely bo grouped together ; and, as far as their Architec- 
tural histoiy during the Itenaissanco period is concerned, may be dis- 
posed of in a short chapter— not on account of any affinity of race 
or similarity of taste which exists among tliem, but simply because 
during the three centuries to which this \olume is confined they have 
done very little indeed in the way of artistic building, and done that 
little badly. 

Much could not bo hoped for from the Scandinavian group, inasmuch 
as, during the Middle Ages, when all the world wore cultivating with 
success the art of Architecture, they erected very few buildings that 
were remarkable in any respect, and scarcely one that was onginah 
Indeed they showed no taste for architectural display during that 
])oriod, and it is consequently hardly to be expected that they Should 
have developed any at an age when all the more artistic nations 
of Europe were forsaking the wonderful styles they had for centuries 
been bringing to perfection. Still less could it be supposed that they 
shoiild either have invented a new process, or done anything worthy 
of notice by that mode of proceeding which had proved so fatal in 
every other laud. 

The honest Dutch are, and were, too matteT-of-fact a people ever to 
excel in any decoi-ative art. In Painting they delighted in reproduc- 
ing nature literall^^ut truthfully, but with the rarest possible excep- 
tions never wont beyond the limits of what might have boon observed ; 
so in Architecture, good, honest, pix>saic buildings, suitable for the 
uses for which tliey were designed, were all they cared to erect. 

Bettor things might have been expected of the Belgians. During 
the Middle Ages, architectural magnificence was in Belgium certainly 
one, if not the principal, mode of display; and the country is even 
now covered with the gorgeous monuments whioh resulted from this 
taste* It is true her cathodmls are neither so pure nor so artistic- 
ally^^rfeot as those of Franco or England, and that her town-halls 
are,jgeaerai{y at least, more remarkable for their dimensions and for 
the TMbiiesa of their details than for the beauty of their design; but 
still the Belgians were a building people, and strove always to build 
ornamentally. It is not at first sight very apparent why they should 
suddenly have ceased to indulge in a pursuit they had followed with 
such zeal, nor why, when they did return to it, th^y showed less 
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aptitude for it than is to be found in any of the neighb^Ting landa It 
may partly be that the Belgians are not essentially an artistic people ; 
but a great deal is also due to the praotioal loss of liberty u^hioh 
resulted from their connection with Charles V., and from their falling 
into the power of Philip of Smin, whose iron rule put a^stop to any 
national display. The loss of Iheir oommeice also, in oonsequence of 
the discoveries of Columbus and Vasco de Sania, deprived them of the 
means, even if they had had the taste, to continue the lavish oxpendituie 
they had hitherto indulged in on objects of architectural magnificence. 

To this must be added that the Boformation, although it did not 
change the outward form of the religion of the people, still dostio^'^ed 
that unhesitating faith in an all-powerful and undivided Church, 
which could do all and save all, and which consequently led men to 
lavish their wealth and devote their talents to purposes which were 
sure of some reward at least in this world, and certain of undoubted 
recompense in the next. 

• 

Antweip was the only one of the Belgian oitios whore the water 
was deep enough opposite her quays to bo used by the larger vessels 
which*, in consequence of the discoveries of the Spaniaids and Portu- 
giioso in the sixteenth century, came to be employed in long sea 
voyages; and she consequently retained something of her ancient 
prosperity long after Ghent and Bruges had sunk into comparative 
insignificance, and as a natural consequence of this, Antwor}) has 
moro the appearance of a modem town than any of her rivals except 
Bnissels, and possesses some buildings in the Benaissanco stylo which 
are worthy of attention. 

The principal of these is the H6tol do Villo, erected in 1581 by a 
native architect of the name of Comelins do Vriondt, and a very fair 
specimen of the stylo of tho period. The width of the fa<^ade is :i05 ft., 
with a height to the top of the cornice of 102 ft. This height is 
divided into four stories ; first, a bold, deep arcade, then two stories of 
windows of largo dimensions, but each of thorn divided into four com- 
partments by laige heavy stone mullions, which >not only prevent 
their appearing too lajge, but make them part of the Mr hole design, 
and part of tho surface of the wall in which they are placed. Each 
window is separated from tho one next to it by pilasters, and above 
that there is an open galleiy under tho roof, with square pillars with 
biacket capitals in front. Tho employment of this open loggia in this 
position is most successful, as it gives, shadow without unnecessary 
projection, and seems to suggest tho roof, while it appropriately crowns 
the walls. 

The building is more highly omamontod in tho centre, being 
adorned with double oolmiiiis between each window, and rising to a 
height of 185 ft. to the head of the figure which crowns the pediment, 
this it must be confessed is the least successful part of the 
ooiii{xisition. The obelisks cm either side are not onl}* unmeaning 
but ungrabefiil as used here, and the whole has a built up appeamoo 
very unlike the quast-nlUural growth of a Mediasval design appliefft# 
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3:i9. Front KlevaUon of TowAoball. Antwerp. 


the naiiio purpoHO. NotwithstaridiDg tliis, there ai'e few more sue- 
coKHfnl denignB of its class. It is free fi-om all the extrayagancos 
which disfigure structures of its kind and age ; and equally free on the 
other hand from the affectation of gimndeur which so often deforms 
later buildings. Each storey here is complete in itself, and there is 
not a singlo ornamental feature applied which is either more or less 
than it pretends to bo. 

In tho present state of feeling on this subject it would be the lieight 
of rashness to compai-e this town-hall with its Medimval rivals. But, 
take away their towers, and place them where they can be equally 
well soon, and the Antwerp Town-hall will stand &e comparison as 
well as any other building of its age or class. Except to the extent 
to which tlie design of any one man must be inferior to that of many, 
and that a foreign style must bo more difficult than a native one, it 
moots most of the re<[ui]uinonts of good and truthful Architecture. 

Tho same praise cannot be accorded to the ohnrchcs built in the 
same age. Tlio principal one at Antwerp is that dedicated to Ssn 
(Jarlo l^rroiueo ; but, like all churches built by tho Jesuits, its iafade 
is overloaded with misxdaood ornament. Internally there is something 
majestic in the simple vault of the nave, resting on a double tier of 
arcades, reproducing much of tlie old Basilican effect ; but this is again 
spoiled by the tasteless extravagance of tho details eveiyrwhere, by 
whitewash where colour was wanted, and by gaudy colours where 
and repose would be far more effective. 

the Belgians, from the cironmstanoes above enmnerated^ 
have lie ^wildings oreoierl during the Renaissance period which can 
rank with those of more artistio countries, still it impossible to wander 
through the land without appreciating the strong feeling &r the 
beauties of Art. ou the part of the people, who, under more favoniuhle 
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oiroumstanoefit might and voiild liave done thingd of which ihoy might 
juatly have hem proud. 

In their ohurchea the marble altarpieeeh aie eUnctnree often aa 
large aa Roman triumphal aroheB> and frequently in very much better 
taste: and the rood-scroons and pulpits arc frequently bqual, if not 
superior, to similar examples ftund elsewhere. In the oonstmoiion of 
these edifices, too, they seldom fall into the absurdities too frequently 
met with in other countries. When, for instance, the nave of a church 
is separated from its side aisles by pillars supporting arches, it is the 
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rarest possible thing to find a fj-agznent of an entablature on the top of 
its pillars. The archivolt rises boldly from the capital, and wiffa a 
vigour that shows that the pillar is not a sham, but really an essential 
and useful part of the construoiion of the edifice. 

In the church of St. Anne at Bruges the entablature over the arch is 
heavy beyond all precedent^ and supporting a heavy clorestoty, and all 
this upon a simple Boric sh^; l^t the^effeot is mrmt hatUfactory. 
Ths i^eotator feels hot mily tbit the support is sufficient, but that the 
ai!dbiteot knew it would he so, and secured the safety of his super* 
structure by the imiaense solidity of the parts he employed. 

2 B : 
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Tfaouj^ in a less* degree, the same remark applies to ike nave of 
the ohurch of the Carmelites at Ghent, and to most of the churohes of 
ike Benaissonce.age in Belginin. They may not he models of taste,, 
hixt they are not the tamo apings of classicality vrhich are so offensiTe 
in other oonhtries. It was hardly however to be expect^ that, at an 
epoch when neither Italy nor France 2ould produce an ecolesiastical 
edifice which commands unqualified admiration, a small country 
situated as Belgium then was could do much. All that can be said 
is, that in so far as church-building was concerned she probably 
occupied the same relative position during the Senaissance period 
that she had attained to during the existence of the true styles. 

Though Brussels has been so long a capital, it possesses no build- 
ings of any architectural importance which have been erected since 
the Beformation, nor a single modem church which a traveller would 
step out of the street to visit in any second-rate capital of Italy. The 
Jtoyal Palace is of very ordinary architecture both extemidly and 
internally ; and that which a “ Patria grata ** erected for Prince William 
of Oiangc is as commonplace a dwelling as can well bo conceived ; 
although there are some handsome apartments inside, their beauty 
depends far more on elaboration and richness than on any of tlie 
higher characteristics of Art. 

The buildings in which the ** Chambers ” meet were erected imdcr 
the Austrian rule, and are not unploasing specimens of the usual 
portico stylo, which became stereotyped throughout Europe at that 
period. In the now quarter of the town are some fair imitations on a 
small scale of the stylo of Domestic Architecture prevalent at Paris, 
but notliing either original or very well worthy of admiration ; and of 
course there are some churches in the “ style Gothique ” which 
would make an English archssologist shudder if he came within a 
mile of them. 

The new buildings erected for the Universities of Liege and Ghent 
aiforded an excellent oppoituuity for arohitectnral display, had there 
been auy one with talent sufiioient to avail himself of it. These struc- 
tures are spacious, surrounded by large open spaces, and are at least 
intended to be of a monumental dmracter. All, however, that has been 
produced in the way of architeoinre externally is a lai^e portico with 
a,) crushing pediment in the one instance, and an equally large portico 
without any pediment in the other; and, internally, some hitUu and 
l^ture theatres of very questionable taste. 

To this very meagre list might be added the o£ 

ohuwihes,— supposed to bo Gothic. — recently built, or now in course 

ol^l^on i but they are such that it will be ^tter taste to 
thmix ^ «s|Benoe. It is too evident that Ainhitectixrc does at 
presenixtJMiap^ this industrious little comer of the earth. Still the 
knowle^se 6f what they hayo done in this art duripg the Middle Ages, 
and of what they ate now doing in Painting, affords every enoouarage- 
ment to hope that tihe Belgians may again resume the rank tlwy are 
entitled to among t^ie ornamentally building nations of Ehm^. 
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II. — Holland. 

There is only one edifice erected in Holland during the llenaissanoe 
period to which the Dutch can point with much pride as exompUfying 
their tasto for architectural magnificence ; and, if bigness is merit, the 
Stadthaus at Amsterdam is entitled to tlio position it olaims in all books 
on Architecture. It has also the virtue of being a stone building in a 
city of brick, and in a country where every stone employed has to be 
imported by sea ; but, as an architectural design, it con only rank with 
the Caserta or the Escurial, and other buildings remarkable for their 
dimensions, but also for their want of Art. 

Its dimensions in plan are 310 ft. by 260 ; and, in height, there is 
a basement storey of 16 ft., raised on a stylobate or stei>s 4 ft. high ; 
and, above this, two ranges of pilasters/Vbich are spread all over the 
building — these occupy each 40 ft. in height, and together cover four 
stories of windows. As if to make the disproportion between a basement 
of 16 ft. to a building 100 ft. in height even more apparent, there are 
seven small entrances, i^bolical of the seven provinces, in the 
principal &fade ; and as these are little more than 10 ft. in height to 
the top of arch, it seems a puzzle to know how the Inhabitants 
or traffic suitable to so large a building could be got in by such small 
openings. 

Internally, the arrangements are better than the exterior would 
lead us to ej^Miot. The four flArircases at each end of the corridor ai^ 
ringtdarly convenient, Sven if not so artistic as one great staircase 
would be, and the positim of the great hall in the centre is well ohil|pn 
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both for oonvenienoe and effect The halF itself, which is 02 ft wide 
by 125 ft. in length, is really a beautiiiil apartment, and by fur the beet 
feature in the Imilding ; though some of the minor apartments are 
also good in ^iroportioii,' and elegant in their details. 

As Amsterdam is a more modern^ city than Delft, Leyden, or 
Haarlem, and indeed the youngest of Dutch cities, inheriting, con- 
sequently, no churches from the Middle Ages, it has had to build 
those it required since the 9^^formation. There are the **Ondo*’and 
** Nieuwo Kurcken,*’ — large and pretentious edifices, but possessing 
no merit either in arrangement or in arobitoctural design : and the 
other churches of the town — as indeed all the Beformed churches of 
Holland — are plain utilitarian buildings, designed more to contain the 
greatest number of worshippers at the least possible cost, than to dis- 
play architectural taste, or to ornament the situations in which they 
are placed. 


III. — Dbnmaux. 

The Danes — or some one for them — built one or two respectable and 
interesting ecclesiastical edifices in the round-arcbod Gothic style, 
during the early ages of the introduction of Christianity among them, 
but nothing in the Pointed styles; and, since that period, it need hardly 
be said that Arehitooturo, as a ai*t, has not existed among them. 
'J’ho palaces at Copenhagen are laigc, and, it may be, convenient build- 
ings ; the churches are sufficient fur their congregations, but pretend 
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to nothing mor«; aad 11 »o««ntryhou 8 woftheewifey-ibrth®p.ww 
lorido on their p«^ertie*-«re «ad cheerfnl re^enoee, tot vith- 
oit-in eny noblished itotenoe -pretending to arohitootural di^ky. 
The one toildinjt of which the inhehitento of Copeuh^on pretend 
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ywr 1624. So much indeed do they cherwh it, that ’ , aavexti- 

1'858, it wmi tmuterred to the “®”*“***® L-r i^made 

mei&tk it was expresBlj^f, atipiiiated tliat no change b 
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ill it whicli could detract irom the character of the edifice. ESipen . wi€b 
this challenge it is difficult to discover wherein the beauty of the build- 
ing coneists. The principal fa 9 ade is a characteristic specimen of the' 
style^ and free from affectation, but not beautiful in itself; and the 
seven great dormer windows which oimamont its flanks are certainly too 
latge for tlieir position : and the wall fictwoen them not being broken 
up so as to carry their lines down to the ground, they look as if merely 
atock on, without any appApt connection with the building. The 
spire of twisted dragons’ tai^s a capricio pleading enough in its way, 
but hardly good Architecture. 

To us the Castle of Elsinore is interesting from the associations con- 
nected with its name, and also from its architecture being the exact 
counterpart of that found in Scotland at the same period. We could 
almost believe that some parts of the Castles of Edinburgh or Stirling 
were built by the same architects ; and Heriot’s Hospital and other 
buildings might be quoted as proving an almost exact similarity of 
style between Denmark and Scotland during the Jacobean period of 
Art. In itself, too, the Castle of Elsinore is a picturesque pile as seen 
from the sea, and has a certain air of grandeur about it which pleases, 
tlioiigh its details will not bear too close inspection. 

Tho Castle of Frodericksborg (Woodcut No. 243) was erected by 
the same Christian lY. who built the Exchange at (Copenhagen ; and 
though in tho same quaint style, and with the same detestable details, 
is a palatial and picturesque edifice. When seen at a little distance 
its numerous spires group gracefully together, and accord well with 
the varied plan and outline of the building. It has now also a certain 
air of antiquity and a weather stalB about it, which cover a multitude 
of defects ; but its^details are far from being pleasing, and all that can 
bo said in its favour is that it is a most characteristic specimen of tlie 
art — or the want of art— of the country in which it is found, and is 
another warning not to look for true Art among people of such purely 
Teiitonic blood as our oousins the Danes. 

IV. — Hxububgh. 

The great fire at Hamburgh, in the year 1842, afforded its wealthy 
citizens an opportunity of improving tlie appearance of their town, of 
which they have availed themselves to a very creditable extent. As 
this has been done chiefly under the influence of the example set them 
at Berlin, and under tho guidance of the same architects, theipew 
streets show tho same appreciation of the requirements of Domestic 
Architecture which characterizes the new quarters of that city. 

jSo^the new streets, every house, whether great or si^l, is a 
separ^ite aod’ilistinot design, and, with scarcely a stngde exception, it 
is a desi^ which exaotly reproduces externally tiie internal arrange- 
monts the building. There is no instance of great pillared porticoes 
darkening the Ji^t, or concealing sbop-frontB ; no instance of tall 
unmeaning pilastenrs running through two or three stories, vainly 
^attempting to malm small Ih^gs look huge. When cornices are used 
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they Kre Almys at &e iojfci the house* and represent the eaves of the 
rodT; and the aitdiiteotnTal features are wholly oonfined to the doors, 
windows* and string courses* and other essential parte of the oonstnio* 
tion. It is true that the ornaments are not always in the very best 
taste, nor so elegant or so w€||l applied as those found a{ Berlin y hut 
thh^ general result is most satisfactory. The streets have all that 
variety and individuality which we admire so muoh in older towns* 
combined with the elegance and largen||lB which belong to their ag^; 
and they as fully and as clearly express the wants and aspirationa of 
the nineteenth centuiy, as any of tlto buildings of the Middle Ages do 
those of the period in which Aey were erected. 

On the other hand* it may be confessed that in the Post Office, the 
National Society’s buildings* and one or two private edifices, the 
German architects have attempted what tl^y call Gothic, and have 
failed as utterly as they generally do when they dabble in this style. 
Not only are their details bad, but the outline of the buildings is 
always so awkward and immeaning as to obtrude most unpleosingly 
on the otherwise harmonious result of the rebuilding of the oity, 

So^ complete is their ignorance of the principles of Oothio Art, that 
it is no matter of surprise that an English architect boic off both prizes 
in the competition for the rebuilding of St. Nicholas's Church and 
for the new Town-hall. These are already far advanced, and when 
completed promise to make the good Hambui*gher8 believe that ilio 
nineteenth century is a myth, and that the clock of time has stood still 
for the last five centuries — if not in cotton-spinning and engine-making, 
at least in all tliat concerns Architecture* or its sister Arts. 


V, — Sweden and Norway. 

If any buildings of the Renaissance period exist in Sweden or Nor- 
way which are worthy of admiration, all that can be said is lliat 
travellers have omitted to describe* or artists to draw tliem, and that 
they have been equally ignored by the writers of guide-boolu. 

The truth, however* most probably is* that, like their kindred tho 
Danes, they are not an artistic,-* certainly not an architootural people. 

The one building of theirs known as worthy of admiration is tho 
Palace at Stookholm* commenced by celebrated Charles XII, in 
the year 1G98, from tho designs of a French architect, Nicodemus 
de Tessin. Considerable progress was made in tho works during tlio 
next seven or eight years ; but the expenses in which his wars in- 
volved the Ring, and finally his defeat at Pultowa, arrested their pro- 
gress, so that they were not so far completed as to render the palace 
habitable befbie 1753 ; but no departure seems to have been made from 
the original design then or at any subsequent period. 

main body of the building is a nearly square block, 378 fb by 
382, enclosing a courtyard 247 R, by 270. The princi[>al facade is 
extended by wings to a length of nearly 700 ft. ; and the general 
height Of the great oeatral block is 95 ft. to the top of the balustrade* 
from the granite basenmt on which it stands. In addition to Jlmae 
noble dimensions* the edtoation is ahnort unrivalled ; one of itslirfhai 
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Tts great aaerit, howei^ery is the eimplicity and grandeur of the 
iMrhole deeign; in which it stands unrivalled among the palaces of 
Eiirope» with the single exception of the Famese at Home ; and In 
some respects its proportions are even bettor than those^of that far* 
famed p^aoe. It is true the material here is Only brick and plaster; 
but the parts are so laige and so well balanced that wo forget this 
p9iefeot ; and it is crowned by a comicione so well proportioned to the 
mass below, that the eye is charmed and the feelings satisfied from 
whatever point of view the palace is regarded. 



View or Ui« i|t StiK’jcholra. 


There arc no two buildings in the world that stand in such distinct 
contrast to one another, in this respoot, as this Pfuaco at {Stockholm 
and the Winter Palace at St Petorshur^^. Though nearly of the same 
age, not differing much in sise, and like one another in situation, the 
superior dimensions of the main block of the St Potorsburgh example 
is entirely thrown away by the littleness of its details, and it offends 
every one by the tawdriness of its bizano decorations ; while the 
other gains not only size, but dignity, from its noble simplicity, and 
pleases universally from its expressing so clearly what it is, without 
affectation or attempt at concealment. 

It is to bo regretted that, even here, the garden front is adorned 
with some three*qtiartor columns, which would be much better away ; 
and there are some details in various parts which might be improved. 
But these are trifies compared with the general merit of the design ; 
and, considering the age in which it was erected, the palace at Stock* 
holm must be regarded as a marvellous instance of architectural puritj' 
and good taste. 

Tim same Tessin erected several churdhes and country houses, 
either in, or in the neighbourhood of Stockholm ; but in these he was 
not so socoessftd as in the Palace ; and ittme of them are such as to 
cemmand the admiration which that great work extorts from all who 
behold it. 
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Pciter tint Great ie99 

CatlMMino 1 1725 

Peter II 1727 

AQiie .. 1730 

Elisabeth 1741 


Catherine II. 1762 

Pauli... 1796 

Alexander .. .. 1601 

Nicholas 1625 


INTRODUCTION. 

Any one who is aware how coiTectly and how infallibly Architoctnro 
must express the feelings and aspirations of a people, however they 
may attempt to disguise them, will of course be prepared to expect, in 
Jtiissia, a history of the Art difiering in many essential particulars fn>m 
that of any of the other countries of Europe. 

I>:>wn to the time of I’eier the Great the civilization of Russia was 
more essentially Asiatic than European ; and her Architecture was that 
peculiar fonn of tho Mongolic typo which has been described in the 
‘ Handbook of Architocturo.’ Occasionally, it is true, in later times, 
pilasters and other quasi-Classical forms were sometimes adopted from 
the styles of the Western world ; but they were used without tho least 
reference to their meaning, or to their appropriateness to the situation 
in which they were placed. 

With the foundation of St. Petersburgh in 1703 a new ora com- 
menoed. Her lulers then determined that Russia should take her 
place among the nations of Europe, and have worked steadily and 
powoifully towards tho attainment of this object during a century and 
a half. Success has attended their efforts to at leask^is extent, that 
in St. Petonsbiirgh everything bears outwardly the ai}>6ct of Western 
Europe ; and he must have a keen eye who can detect anything in her 
^Architecture that would lead him to believe lie was so far north as 
the banks of the Neva, and nearly thiity degrees eastward of Paris. 
Whether this exotic civilization extends far beneath tho surface or 
not remains to be seen ; aud it may well bo questioned whether it has 
sprei^ widely over the empire, or is only confined within the walls of 
theiAodeni capital. 

^ be gathered from such data as are available, Moscow 

still ejtinss to Rer Tartar feelings, and Rieff remains lethargic, with 
more & th^ East than the West in her modes of thought. But, though 
the effect may not yet be apparent, there is a leaven i^read over 
old Tartar crust, which, may penetrate deeper, and may eventually 
work a change; but, till it does so, the histcoy of tibe European 
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Bmian oivilizationi wA of her modem Art, must be chiefly confined 
to the capital. 

In so thoronghly centralized a monarchy « the hi8t<)|ry of the capital 
is generally that of the mnpirc; and, in this respect, St. Petersbnrgh 
may be said to be even more essentially the representative of modem 
Bnssia than Paris is of Franck. What was done in the provinces had 
^fiist been done in St. Petersburgh, and was copied with more or less 
^exactness as the place was more or less mmote ; but it is only in the 
capital that the series is complete, and the history of Art there is the 
history of Art throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

Unfortunately Art we find at St Petersburgh is, like her civi- 
lization, essentially exotic. The arobiteots who erected the greatest 
number of buildings were Tressini, Pastorelli, Rossi, Quarenghi, and 
other Italians. Thomond and Montfeitand were Frenohmen; and 
Sx)eckler and Klenze are Qomumsi and though the names of one or 
two Bussians do occasionally appear <ni the list, it is a fact that nine- 
tenths of the buildings of thid capital were designed and earned ont by 
foreigners, and the Bussians who designed the remaining tenth — if it 
amounts to so much — ^were- only tolerated because they adopted the 
principles and copied the details of their fmeign instnictors. 

It is also a misfortune for Bussia that she began to build in the 
Italian style just when the art in Europe, and especially in Italy, was 
at the lowest ebb of degradation, — when Borromini and Guarini had 
contorted everything to madness, and men neither could copy what 
was beautiful nor invent anything that was reasonable. Europe has 
since attained proficiency in the first-named branch, and Bussia has 
followed slowly in her wake. Had it been possible for her to have 
worked out her own civilization, she might perhaps have excelled in 
the latter walk and surpassed the other European nations in the exer- 
cise of tnie Art. But that was not the path she chose, either because 
the Russians are not an architectural race, or because the form of her 
government was such as to repress the development of artistic excel- 
lence on the part of its subjects. Judging from the experience of 
what they did from the time of the foundation of Kieff till the accession 
of Peter the Ur^t, it would appear that the first suggestion aflbrds 
the true soluti^ of the difficulty.^ During the whole of that long 
period they did not erect a single buildlfbg remarkable for constructive 
excellence —though they had always the dome of St Sophia before their 
eyes — nor one diowing any true appreciation of the parinciples of archi- 
tectural design. 

It is true there is always an amount of local character and fitness 
about their buildings which pleases, and the decoration is purpose-like, 
ev^ when not beautiful. But in the whole Russian Empire there 
is not an edifice which will stand a mementos comparison with 
the eontempomiy buildings^ Western Europe erected during the 
Hiddle Age period. , 

In other reqpeots St Petersbuigh is much more fortunately circum* 
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Btanoed for architectaral display than any of the older eities of 
When Peter the Great determined to found the capital of his yasl 
empiin on the banks of the Neva, there was hardly a fisherman’s hut. 
to be seen on the spot. It was a desolate, uncultivated plain, on the 
banks of a ^loble i-iver ; but, with nothing whatever to impede the 
alignment of his streets, or to preventc his planning the new town so 
as to suit any visions he might have of its future greatness. ^ 

The intention of the founder evidently was that the city should 
occupy the islands between the Neva and the Nefka, where the fortress 
stands and his own palace stood. The south side of the river was to 
be occupied by the dockyard, and the establishments belonging to it, 
these being • the most important buildings in the empire in the estima* 
tion of Peter the Great. In fact, the object of fixing the capital on this 
spot was to obtain access to the sea, and to provide suitable accom- 
modation for the development of the future marine of the empire. 

The superior spaciousness of the site on the south side, coupled 
with the difficulty of communicating with the rest of the empire across 
the river at certain seasons of the year, led to a gradual abandonment 
of this plan. This change further led to the curious anomaly that the 
three great streets dividing the town into four quarters do not 
radiate from the palace but from the dockyard, which still remains 
the principal object on this side of the river, occupying the best and 
most prominent position. 

‘ Barring this defect, the whole plan of the city is judicious and 
noble. The great river that sweeps through it, varied with its islands, 
and the canals that intersect it in various directions, prevent anything 
like monotony arising from its regularity; and the noble quays 
that line the river-side, and the splendid edifices rising everywhere 
behind them, give to the whole an air of grandeur and dignity — at 
first sight, at least — which is unsurpassed by any city of Europe. 

It is only when we come to examine a little more olosely these 
nobly planned edifices that we feel the want. of Art shown in their 
execution, and we are soon satiated in consequence of the endless repe- 
tition of the useless and genemlly inappropriate features which form 
the staple of their design. 

I. — Eoclbsiastioal. 

; It is said there are a thousand or fifteen hundred churdbes in 
Moscow, while there are hardly one-tenth of that number in the new 
capital — a discrepancy arising, not from any difference in the intensity 
of religious feeling, but from the circumstance that in Moscow the 
dsmghes are mere oratories, as they are in all tiuly Greek communi- 
A cell a few feet square, with a picture of the Virgin, is a 
chuiij^ al,U^s»ow ; and that city possesses at leae^; &ur cath6drala« the 
largetf cpwhich would not suffice for thp church a small parich in 
any '^er ^?art of Europe. , 

At Bt Petensbuigh, on the other band, the churches are on thSf 
European soideiand many of them vie in dimensions with the 
monuments of modern times. 
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Tbe oldest churcR in St. Petersbargli isr^ that erected or began hy 
Peter the Great at the Citadel. Its plan is that of a Latin BasHioa, 
about 200 ft. lorig by 100 ft. in width, divided internally into three 
aisles, and presenting no remarkable peculiarity inside. Externally 
there is one <dome on the roof which suggests its connection with the 
Eastern Church, and at the west end a ^11 slender spire, reaching a 
height of 364 ft., a -feature borrowed from the West, but in Russia, 
and in this form, especially suggestive of the Neva, for it is not to be 
found anywhere far from its banks. The details of the church are 
generally coarse, and more badly designed than would bo expected 
from its architect, Tressini, who, as an Italian, even in that day, ought 
tb have known how to draw a Doric Order. 

Had Peter the Groat had his own way, every subsequent church in 
his empire would have been a Latin Basilica like this ; and there are 
several of this ago in various parts of the empire, which are copies 
more or loss exact of this typical edifice. But the old Tartar feeling 
was not so easily extinguished ; and when Kastrelli, in 1 734, was called 
upon to design the Smolnoy Monastery near St. Petersburgh, he reverted 
to the old Muscovite typo, but clothed it in the tawdriest finety^ of the 
then fashionable French school. The church, which stands in the 
centre of a magnificent square formed by the monastic buildings, is 
245 ft. in length from east to west by 198 ft. across the transepts, and 
the central dome reaches a height of 315 ft. — or nearly that of our 
own St. Paul’s. It has not, however, ono feature worthy of admimtion, 
and the only thing that can be said for it is, that its five domes are 
Russian in idea; but if their ornamentation is characteristic of Russian 
civilization in that day, “ tant pire pour eUe ! ” It would be difficult 
to find in Europe anything so really bad as this. 

It cannot be denied that this design has some architectural merit, 
notwithstanding these defects. The church stands well in the centre 
of a groat court, surrounded by buildings which are evidently and 
honestly the i-esidences of tlie ecclesiastics attached to its service. 
The general outline of iis five domes is pleasing, and they group 
picturesquely with each other, and with the buildings surrounding 
them; above all,, they are Russian, affecting to be nothing but what 
they are, and their tiuthfulness goes far to redeem most of their 

C ther defects. It would be a great misfortune if anything similar were 
X be done again ; but it would bo difficult to find a more essentially 
charact.eristio representation of Russia and her Art at the time this 
ehurdh was erected than this fantastic monastic establishment. ' 

The rival monastery of St, Alexander Newski, a little further up 
is one of the few buildings of the capital dfesigned by a 
Rnsemn. name was Storoff, and his design is £sr more sober and 
less '6b|^o^ble than that just mentioned. The monastery vm 
ereoteil string the reign of the second Catheri^, and the church, 
though dei^lgned by a native, is a basilica in 265 ft loxsg by. 
145 ft. across th^ transepts, the intersection being coyered by a donie 
of Italian design and graoefiil ontlme, 60 ft. in diameter. At the west 
end arc two towers of rather stunted and ungraceful fisems ; but boih 
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internally and externally there is more design and a better adaptation 
of parts to the wliole than in almost any other church in the capital. 
The principal defects lie in a directly opposite direction from those of 
the church l^st mentioned. It is neither Itussian nor local, but simply 
a moderately good design of an Italic^ church of its age, such as 
might be found in any city of Italy. It looks like an Italian church 
transported to this place, and executed in plaster without any assign- 
able reason, and, in consequence, loses that amount of meaning which 
goes so far to redeem its fantastic neighbour. 

The plan of the Church of St. Nicholas is worth recording, as it 
^ unknown in any other part of Europe, though found in the Caves at 

Ellora, and in many other 
buildings in the East. It is 
simple, but affording great 
variety of perspective, suited 
to the Greek ritual, which is 
not congregational, and does 
not require that the wor- 
shippers should either see or 
hear all that is going on. 
Had the centre been an oc- 
tagon, — as it ought to have 
Leon,— it might have been 
veiy beautiful, and would 
have lent itself, better even 
than it now does, to the five 
248. i*ian of the chiiTvii of St Nicholas, St. Petersburgh. domes which crown it ex- 
ternally. The little addi- 
tional width of the central arches is hardly sufBcient to give the 
central dome the predominance which in this class of composition it 
ought to possess ; and oven internally, a more important central point 
would have added dignity to the whole. With these alterations, it 
would have become practically the same design as our 8t. Stephen’s, 
Wallbrook, which, for this class of plan, is perhaps the happiest 
arrangement that has yet been carried into effect. 

The dimensions of this church are 182 ft. each way, which, though 
not large, arc sufficient for architectural effect when properly used, and 
are very considerable for a Kussian place of worship, if measured by the 
standard of the Middle Ages. 

Till the completion of the great church of St. Isaac’s, a few years 
ago, that of Our Lady of Kasan was the julncipal — in fact, the 
Oailiiedral — church of St. Petersburgh.. It was erected, or rather ootn- 
pldlied, in gratitude for the Bussian victories from 1812 to 1814, and 
t>y k native architect, Yaronikin. 

' suggestion of the design is taken fipih Ht. Peter’s at Borne, 
with its circular colonnade ; but the idea is here used with so UKUch 
freedom, and the whole construction of the plan shows so much novelty, 
as to entitle its author to great credit for originality. Altogether 
there is perhaps no finer coi|ception for a oh^urch standing a littie 






bac^ as this one does, on one side of a street, than a grand semioirenlar 
colonnade stretching its arms forward as if to invito the votaries, and 
showing in its centre the well-proportioniQd dome that csrowns its inter- 
section ; while the nave and choir are revealed, though scarcely seen, 
between the interstices of the intercolumniations. The ehurch, too, 
is sufficiently large, being 258 ft. long over all externally, and 248 in 
width, the dome being 63 ft. in diameter, and 200 ft. high externally. 

With all these elements of beauty, however, the effect is very 
considerably spoilt by the indifferent details, both internally and 
externally. The Corinthian columns are lanky and wire-drawn, the 
entablature lean, and the ornaments badly designed and worse exo- 
mted. It was' also a solecism to make the pillars of the colonnade the 
same in design mid dimensions with thoi^e of the porticoes of the 
chwch. Even if it was determined they should be of the same Order, 
which would, have been ’of' doubtful propriety, they ought certainly ^ 
have been subordinated in some way or other.. As they now staud;^ 
they mere soreen,to hide, instead oka porch to dignify, the church 

• ^ ^ 2 C 2 
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260 . Hnir Section, half Klevation, of the Church called du Tlitc Grcc, St. IVlersburgh. 

to which they are attached. Notwithstanding all these defects Our 
Lady of Kasan is a very noble church, and its semicircular portico a 
fcatiiro well worthy of imitation. ^ 

Hesides these there are several smaller chuichos in the city, some 
of which show considerable ingenuity in adapting the Classical stylo 
to the square forms of the pure Greek Church ; for oitlier the building 
must ho low externally, if it is to have a pleasing proportion in the 
interior, or the requisite height for external effect must bo attained cither 
by a sham dome above the true roof, or by making the interior so high 
as to be out of all proportion. 

One of those churches, dedicated to St. Catherine, is very similar 
to Sohiiikers church at Potsdam, described in page 352, but the 
portico is laigor in proportiem to the mass, and, consequently, far 
more pleasing, and the dome, also, is better designed. Inteinally its 
ho%ht is too great, being 120 ft., the whole area of the church 
externally being only 108 ft. hy 160; but it is on the whole a veiy 
sim^e ipid pleasing design. 

The Church Zamieniq is a fequaie of 126 ft, each way, with a 
recessed portico of two pillars in antis on three of its faces, and the 
whole is simply and elegantly designed ; while its height externally 
being only 112 ft., its interior is not sacrificed to external effect. 

There is a third and men churchy known as that of the 
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Greeks/’ which ie more Elaborate than either of these, and, if its base 
liad been a little more spread, would have formed a pleasing model 
for a larger church, though here again the interna] height is too great 
for its other dimensions. 

Still, the mode in which the four angle towers are worked into the 
composition by the upper cofonnades, and the bold manner in which 
light is introduced by four great semicircular windows immediately 
under the dome, are all features which might bo employed in such 
compositions with success, and show how easily Uic liussians might 
obtain beautiful churches in this style by only settling on some 
well-understood type, and being content to elaborate it, instead of 
nishing about looking for fresh models for every new building 
they propose to erect. 

It certainly is to be regretted that some such system has not been 
adopted in reference to the designs for the groat Church of St. Isaac ; 
for, although it is one of the largest and most expensive churches in 
modem Europe, although the materials employed in its construction 
ai'o unsurpassed for beauty and richness, and its situation is unrivalled, 
yet it must bo confessed that the result is moat unsatisfactory, and 
that half its advantages have been thrown away from the want of 
sufficient skill on the part of the architect to enable liim to avail 
himself of them. 

The site on which the Cathedral of St. Isaac stands seems from tlie 
first to have been destined to be occupied by the principal architec- 
tural monument of the city. It is a magnificent place, extending 
about 000 yards from the river’s bank, with an average width of more 
than 200 yards, bounded at the Quay by the Admiralty on one hand 
and the Senate House on the other, while, at the spot where the church 
stands, the Hiding School, with its beautiful i)oriioo, and on the other 
side the War Office, support, without interfering with, its architectural 
effect. 

Three churches have already stood on this spot ; — first, a wooden 
one, nearly coeval with the city. This was replaced by one designed 
by Henaldi, of great pretensions, commenced during the reign of the 
second Catherine ; but, being left unfinished, was* remodelled on a 
smaller and less expensive scale by the^mperor Paul, who completed 
and devoted it to Divine worship. 

llie church thus erected was far from being commensurate with 
the dignity of the site, or of sufficient importance to be the cathedral 
of suoh a city, as St. Petersburgh had become. 

In consequence of this the Emperor Alexander determined on re- 
placing it by a building which i^ould not only be worthy of the 
situation, but should rival the finest churches of modem Europe in 
extent, and surpass th^m in richness of decoration. 

After various attempts in other quarters he at last, in the year 
1818, confided the execution of his desigif to a French architect, the 
Chevalier de MontferrSnd, He superintended its construction during 
the next- forty years, lived to see' it completed, and to assist 
dedication in 1858, though he died very shortly afterwards. 
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261. Plan of St, Iiiaac'a Chiircb. St. Petewbnrgh. Scale 100 feet to 1 Inch. 


Tho church it4sclf is a rectangle, measuring 305 ft. east and west, 
by 166 north and south ; and, including the four great porticoes, covers 
an area, according to the architect’s calculation, of 68,845 ft. It is 
therefore larger than the Pantheon at Paris (which contains 60,287 ft.), 
though considerably smaller than St, Paul’s, which covers 84,025 ft. 
superficially. 

Of its area 18,301 ft., or considerably more than one-fourth, is occu- 
pied by the points of support ; so that, looked at from a constructive 
point of view, St. Isaac’s stands lower than any other chui-ch in 
Europe, as will be seen by the following tabic, showing the number of 
feet in each 1000 of their area occupied in the churches specified by the 
points of support, this table being compiled by tho architect himself: — 

St. Isaac's.. .. .. .. 266 ft. in 1000 St. PauKs, London ... 170 ft. in 1000 

St. P6tei*’a, Rome .. ., 261 „ „ Milan Cathcdrnl .. .. 161 „ „ 

Pantheon, Rome .. .. 262 „ „ St. Genevi^Te, Paris.. .. 154 „ „ 

St. Sophia, Constantinople 217 „ „ St. Sulpice, Paris .. .. 151 „ „ 

St. Maria, Florence .. .. 201 „ „ Notre Dame, Paris .. ... 140 „ „ 

And,*^ shown before,' many of the Gothic buildings come off as low as 
100 fL in 1000, or in other words only one-tenth of their area is occu* 
pied % tlhe points of support. Hius a Gothic architect, with so large 
a portion of his building appropriated to open porticoes, would certainly 
not have consumed more than one-third of the materials used here ; and 


1 * Handbook of Architecture,' IntrodnctioD, p. xxxrii. 
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252. Norlh-filast View of St. Isaac's, SU I'ctcnburgh, 


even in the Italian style the experience of the best architects shows 
that one^half of the quantity ought to have sufficed. Looking at the 
unstable nature of his foundations, and the enormous expense incurred 
in securing them, economy of material, iiTespective of expense, ought 
to have been especially studied in this instance. This want of con- 
structive skill is however detrimental, hot only in this respect, but, in 
consequence of it, the area internally ii*8o crowded as to lose half its 
effect, while externally the building is heavy beyond all precedent. 

The nature of the situation requires that the principal entrance 
should be lateral, as orientation, east and west, is more strongly in- 
sisted upon in the Greek Church than even in that of Northeim Europe ; 
and, besides this, Alexander ' in confiding the design to the architect 
particularly insisted that the > three chapels of Catherine’s church, 
which had been consecrated, should be preserved. Nothing therefore 
could be better than the conception of placing here a noble Corinthian 
porticot,' copied almost literally^ but with somewhat increased dimen- 
sions, from that of the Pantheon at Borne. •Having done this, however, 
it was absurd to place an equally grand portico of sixteen columns on 
the opposite face, which, from its situation, must always be the baA of 
the church* At eVefits, if this was done, it was indispensable tMt 
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the western front, wliich Ls and always must be the principal entrance, 
should at least have one equally magnificent ; instead of this we find 
only a shallow px-oh of eight pillars. But the worst feature of the design 
is that a similar portico is placed at the east end, where there could not 
possibly be tin entrance. This was the more gratuitous, as in order 
to do this the architect was obliged to Amove the apse of the central 
chapel of the old cliurch, and supply its place by a flat wall with a 
single window in it ; thus not only destroying the effect internally, 
but at the same time taking awa}' all the meaning of the design, as 
seen extemally. Had he left the apse, and omitted his eastern 
portico altogether, the design would have been infinitely better; but 
the right tiling to have done would have been to. bend his colonnade 
round tlie apse, and thus give it a dignity commensurate with the 
lateral porticoes. 

Forgetting for the moment the misapplication of those porticoes, 
they are by far the finest that have been erected since the time of the 
Komans. Each of the forty-eight columns which compose them is a 
single piece of the most beautiful rose-coloured granite, 50 ft in 
height, and (5 ft. in. in diameter. Those of the Pantheon at Rome 
arc only 47 ft. 5 in. Of this length, however, 7 ft. is covered by the 
bronze capital, and 2 ft. 6 in. by a base, also of that metal, which 
reduces what can bo seen of the height of the monolith to 45 ft. C in., 
which is still however considerably in excess of the shaft of the Roman 
example. The entablature, as indeed the whole building, is faced with 
marble ; and internally the gitiiid porticoes arc roofed by a great arch 
in the centre and a fiat roof over the lateral bays. All this is very 
noble ; but the effect of those porticoes is painfully destroyed by an 
enormous double attic, half the height of the whole Order (71 ft.), 
])lacod there to hide the roof of the building, but which dwai-ls the 
columnar ordinance to an extent hardly conceivable. There are many 
ways in which this could have been avoided. The pi*opor one of 
course would have been to show the roof honestly, and render it orna- 
mental, than which nothing could have been easier ; but even if the 
attic had been broken into antao, with openings between, so as to look 
like part of the i roof, it would not have destroyed the effect of the 
porticoes as it now docs. 

The attic has the further defect of preventing the connection 
between the dome and the substructure of the church being seen. The 
dome seems to stand on the roof, or to be thrust through it ; whereas, 
liad the ropf of the four porches been carried back to its square base, 
the whole would have been at once constructively intelligible. 

Tjio dome itself is very similar extemally to that of the Pantheon 
at Palis, expppt that in the peristyle considerable confusion arises from 
tlier^boiii^ ohly twelve great o|>cnings behind twenty-four equidistant 
columfis ; "and, as the windows are wider than the ^nteroolumidations, 
the effect is not pleasing, especially as again there are twenty-four 
windows in the attic. But both these domes want the solidity ahd' 
shadoAV which arc given at St. Paul’s by the introduction of the eight 
masses containing the staircases. 
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Tho pillars of tho peristyle of the dome of St. Isaac's Church are 
nioiioliths of rod granite, like those of tho poiiicoes, but only 42 ft. in 
height, base and capital included, and of a less propoi^ionate diameter. 

The whole of tho constructive parts of the domo, with tho lantern 
which it supports, are of cast or wrought iron: an e9»podiont tliat 
seems perfectly justidable in tfach a case, as it is one which, if properly 
used, might be made as dumble as any equally l(»fly structure wholly 
of masoniy could poi^sihly bo. Unfortu- 
tuiiatel^^ tlio iron -work hero shows as 
little constiuctive skill as tho otlior parts 
of the building, throughout tho whole of 
which there is a quantity of cast and 
wrought iron tying and bracing em- 
ployed, which not only confesses that 
the masses are badly poised in tho first 
instance, but would ensure their destruc- 
tion if the atmospheric influences should 
ever reach them. 

A^good deal of this might have been 
excusable if the architect had been 
attempting to erect a building as pro- 
portionately light as those of the Gothic 
age ; but as he was using more materials 
than have ever been employed since the 
days of the Egyptians, it indicates an 
unpardonable degree of unskilfulness on 
his part. 

Bosidtis ihe gi-eat dome there are the 
four cupoliiii, or boll-towers, which are 
usually found in Russian churches. Hiesc 
aic unobjectionable in design, and are 
oaeji again adoinod with eight monolithic 
columns, in this case 27 ft. in height. 

There is still a fourth Order of columns, 
adorning tho four windows that admit 
light into tho interior; hut these art> 
only 20 ft. high, including base and 
capital. 

These windows form one of the great 
mistakes of the design. They are ordi- 
nary sash vrindows, such as are used in 
Domestic Architecture, and the eye ine- 
vitably gUeSSeB fheir width at 4 or 5 ft, HairSecUon of thc DoineofSt.lBaiM}V 

their height at 8 or 10 ; and they form ’ * 

accordingly the scale fur the whole church. It requires an immense 
effort to realise the fact that they are really 10 ft. wide and more 
than 30 ft high, and that the little columns on brackets which support 
their entablatures are really grand monolitbs 20 ft. high ! Besidedsthis, 
a building with only four windows, — tho three beneath the easteAi 
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portico are not siipjlbsed to be seen or known, — cannot appear of 
large dimensions; and the mind inevitably brings it down to the 
scale of those otl\er structures for which ^ similar number of openings 
would suffice. 

As remarked above, the same dwarfing effect is produced in St. 
Peter’s by the enormous size of the Ordef employed, the fewness of the 
parts, and gigantic character of the sculpture ; but in that instance 
there is a multiplicity of detail and over-crowding of ornament which 
to a certain extent restores the equilibrium of dimension when tlie 
eye becomes familiar with it. St. Isaac’s has nothing of the kind, it 
is only a small church magnified ; and if erected on one-third or one- 
fourth the scale it now occupies, would have been a far more ap- 
propriate design. In fact, from whatever point of view it is looked 
at, it must be admitted that in no building, either ancient or modern, 
has so much been done to destroy in appeamnee the really noble 
proportions which it possesses. 

Internally the great nave is 43 ft. in width and 98 ft. high, being 
made up — fii'st, of an Order 51 ft. high, crowned by an attic measuring 
21 ft., and tlien the vault, which, being a little stilted, makes up 29 ft. 
The groat dome measures only 71 ft., or in diameter internally little 
more than half that of St. looter’s or the cathedral at Florence ; while 
St. Paul’s measures 108 ft., and the Pantheon at Paris 65. But even 
these dimensions would suffice wore it not that the whole floor of the 
building is so crowded with the masses of construction that there are 
no cross perspectives of any beauty, or poetry of any sort. It is as 
rich as malachite and maibJe combined with sculpture and painting 
can make it : no expense has been spared ; but a little, even a very 
little taste, or even a little constructive skill, would have been of more 
value than the whole of this magnificence. So far, indeed, has it been 
carried, that nothing saves the church from contempt but the grandeur 
of the materials of which it is composed ; or from the charge of vulgarity 
and bad taste, except the literalness '•ith which its parts are borrowed 
from Homan examples, and the small number of them which make up 
the whole design. 

It must always be a subject of infinite regiet that so noble an 
enterprise as the erection of this church should have been intrusted to 
a man so little competent to the task as the Chevalier de Montferiand 
seems to have been. With so lavish an expenditure and such noble 
materials placed at his disposal, any man who had carefully studied 
the works of previous ai-chitects ought to have benefited by their ex- 
perience ; and with a little common sense, oven without genius, might 
have produced the most beautiful cathedral in Europe. As it is, a great 
oppoil^nity has been lost, and, in spite of its splendour, St Isaac’s is 
at bes^ a grand, but a cold and unsatisfactory failure. Not only is 
there 1^ poetry, but there is loss constructive skill shown in the 
design of ibis church thane that of any other of the great domical 
churches of Europe. It is impossible to conceive a building carried 
out with less thought, or less appreciation of the beauties of the style 
in which the architect was called upon to design it. 
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It would be a fair mmiiing’s work for an ftcbitect of ordinary 
* ability to sketch out the four facades of this great building ; and there 
certainly is not a week’s thought in the whole design, from the pave- 
ment to the cross on the top of the dome. And he must be a greater 
genius than the world has yet seen whose passing thoughts ore worth 
one thousandth part of the nfbhey that has been spent on them here. 
At the same time there is scarcely a single constructor of ordinary 
experience who would not have put together the materials placed at 
his disposal far more skilfully and economically than has been done by 
the Chevalier de Montferrand ; who, considering the opportunities, can 
perhaps lay claim to the unenviable distinction of having been the 
author of the greatest architectural &ilure in modem times. 

II. — Secular. 

There is no city in Europe which more truly deseiwes to be called 
a city of palaces than St. Potorsburgh — not even excepting Paris : for 
though that city may be infinitely richer in architectural beauties, the 
true eiipression of Paris is more Civic and Domestic than Palatial ; 
while St. Petersburgh not only contains some half-dozen of imperial 
residences, or palaces properly so called, but many of the residences 
of her grand-dukes and nobles are fairly entitled to that appellation ; 
more than this, all her institutions and public establishments, dowp 
even to the barracks of the guards, are designed on a scale of magnifi- 
cence not found elsewhere ; and they are ornamented as only palaces 
are in other cities. It is true that many — indeed most of these— are 
only of brick, with ornaments of stucco ; and the meanness of material 
detracts most seriously from the grandeur of effect when looked closely 
into, but the general result is imposing ; while so large a mass of im- 
portant and ornamental buildings being collected together, gives to the 
city an air of gi’andeur not seen elsewhere ; and, though the details may 
be cavilled at, the general effect is unquestionably grand and satisfactory. 

The principal palace of St. Petersburgh, as well as the oldest, — for 
the residence of Peter the Great hardly deseiwes that name — is that 
known as the Winter Palace, built by the Empress Jfjflizabeth from the 
designs of Rastrelli, and commenced m the year 1754. The two 
principal halls — that known as St. George’s, and the White Hall — were 
added by Guarenghi, and the whole of the interior has been remodelled 
and refitted after the fire in 1837 ; which seems to have gutted the 
building, but unfortunately did not damc^e the outer walls to such an 
extent as to require their being pulled down, and the whole to be 
rebuilt from the foundations. 

The principal fa 9 ade, towards the river, measures 731 ft. in 
leii^^ ; while the depth of the palace, north and south, is 584 ft., 
and it is thus considerably larger than the Louvre. Internally it 
encloses a rectangular court of somewhat broken outline, but generally 
385 R. . east and west by 300 ft. north and south ; which is less than 
tbkt of the Louvre, in consequence of the buildings covering aSnueb 
greater area of ground than in the Parisian example. 
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254. Port^n of the Facade of the Winter Palace, St. Petcraburgh. 


With these dimensions, in such a situation, and with the amount 
of oi'iiament lavished upon it, this ought to have been one of the most 
beautiful palaces of Europe ; but the details are so painfully bad, that 
the effect is entirely thrown away ; and a man of taste recoils in horror 
from Bucli a })ieco of barbarous magnificence. 

The two upper stories are adorned with an Order meant for 
( Corinthian, but so badly drawn and profiled that it may be an^'thing. 
The arcliitrave is broken into a curve over every window, and the 
Goi'iiice is also tr^ted in the same manner occasionally : over this are 
pediments, — not connected with the comioe—and the whole is crowned 
with vases, statues, and rococo ornaments, of various sorts. 

The basement has also an Order called Ionic, but, running throughr 
only one storey, is smaller of course than the other. Yet the lai^e 
columns occasionally stand on the heads of the smaller, though ooca- 
sionally, too, they avoid them in a manner which is almost ludicrous. 
Add* to this that the dressings of the windows are of the most 
groti^ue and gingc]’l)read character, and it may bo understood how 
bad the taste is which pervades this palace. 

Ttis palace of Zarco Zelo, about fifteen miles .south of St. Peters^ 
burgh, on the road to Moscow, is another example of the same class. 
With a facade 858 ft. in extent, and nearly 70 ft. in height, most richly 
ornament^, it is difficult to understand how it should be so wholly 
detestable as it is ; but with all its pretensions it can hardly be ocm* 
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sidered as moro than a grelit barraok, decked out* in the tawdry finery • 
of the style of Louis XIV. 

The palaoe of the Hermitage, built by a German of the name of 
Yoloknei* for Catherine II., as an adjunct to tho Winter Palace, cor- 
tainly avoided most of tho defects of its more ambitious neighbour, but 
rather erred by falling into tlio opposite extreme of tameness and com- 
monplace. It is now*, however, being pulled down to make way for 
the Palace des Beaux Arts, erecting from the designs of Klenze, 
refened to further on. 

The Tauride Palace, erected by Volkoff, apparently in imitation of 
tho Tiianon at Versailles, is a gi'cat straggling one-storied building, 
with as little meaning, and without the elegance of its pibtotype. It 
is now deserted as an imperial residence ; and tho palace of Paul I. is 
turned into an engineer’s school, though really deserving a better, fate. 
It is a square building 340 fr. by 378 ft., with an octagonal court in tho 
centre, and great ingenuity is shown in the mode in which the external 
and internal lines are fitted to one another, giving the internal arrange- 
ments a degree of variety so seldom found in tho ordinary rectangular 
palaces of Europe. Some of the rooms, too, are richly and oven beauti- 
fully adorned ; and the architecture of the whole, if not of the liighost 
class, is at least pleasing and reasonable. 

Though the Palaoe of tho Archduke Michael cannot rival the Im- 
perial Palace in extent, yet it is by far the most beautiful and elegant 
structure of its class in St. Petersburgh. It was commenced in the year 
1820, from designs by the Italian Rossi. By rologaiing all the offices 
and domestic buildings to tho wings, w^hich cover a greater extent of 
surfaco than tho main body, tho palace acquires a stately and monu- 
mental appearance, sometimes seen in a Club or edifice wliolly de- 
voted to festal purposes, but 'seldom found in a residence. 

Tho central block, 364 ft. wide, with a depth of 1G8, and a hcighl^ 
of 87 from tho ground to the top of tho pediment, is divided prac- 
tically into two stories : tlfe lower, 22 ft. in height, elegantly and 
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25 A. Klevatiun, Oardim Front of the Palace of the Grand Duke Bfllchael. Same Scale os Plan. 


appropriately rusticated ; the upper, ornamented with a very beautiful 
Corinthian Order, is 42 ft. in height. On the garden front the central 
colonnade of twelve pillars stands free, as in the Garde Meuble of the 
Place de la Concorde, Paris; but more beautiful than that, inasmuch 
as the basement is far better proportioned, and there is only one range 
of windows under them, while the wings are much more important in 
the noi-thorn example ; and the columns in these, being semi-attached, 
give a solidity to the external parts that supports most eflfeotively and 
' pleasingly the more open design of the centre. Indeed, taken alto- 
gether, the Michaeloffsky Palace may be considered as one of the most 
successful designs of its class in modem Europe. It may be a question 
if too much is not sacrificed to the Order, and whether a more sub- 
ordinate employment of it would not have produced a better effect ; 
but if employed at all, it is a great triumph to its designer to have 
used it so correc% and so successfully as he has done here, llie 
internal arrangements of the Palace are on a scale corresponding with 
the magnificence of the exterior. Tlie entrance-hall, containing the 
great staircase, is a square apartment, 60 ft. each way, the whole 
height of the building, and leads to a suite of apartments, not prosaic- 
ally like one another, but, though varied in form and position, of equal 
and sustained magnificence. 

As before remarked, it is singularly indicative of the purpose which 
Peter the Great had in view, that the Dockyard should occupy the 
very centre of the town, standing between the Palace and the Senate 
House ; but still more singular that the talents of a Russian architect 
; should have been able to convert the utilitarian building of an arsenal 
into an architectural monument worthy of the prominent position this 
building occupies. 

The principal facade of the “ Admiralty,” as it is improperly tenned, 
measures 1330 ft. ; the returns towards the river, 532 ; and the aver- 
age^^eight about 60 ft. It would not be easy to propose dimensions 
whii^ it w<^ld be so difficult to treat without monotony, or without 
inaiil^piiate littleness, as these ; but the task has been performed with 
singmr hucoess by Zucharoff, the architect employed. The centre of 
the longer is occupied hy a square block, pierced by the central 
archway, but without pillars. It is surmounted by a square cupola-— 
if BueJ^^term is admissible^ciowned by a tdl Bussism spire reaching 
a hei^t of 240 ft. On either side of the entrance, for a distance of 
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250 ft., the building is only two stories high, and pierced with only 
eleven windows in each storey, of remarkably bold design. Beyond 
these are two wings, each composed of three bold Doric x>orticoe8, 
the central one of twelve, and the two lateral ones of six columns'" 
each — ^the only defect of these being that there are two stories of 
windows under each of these porticoes ; and one cannot help regret- 
ting that the pillars were not used where the building was only two 
stories, and the portion three stories high placed towards the centre, 
where a comparative weakness would not have been felt. 

The returns are similar in composition to the longer face, and 
equally successful. The whole is so much of a piece, so bold, and so 
free from littleness or bad taste, that, fen: a building of its class, it may 
challenge comparison with anything existing in Europe, or indeed in 
the world. 

On the other side of the Neva, opposite to the ** Admiralty,” stands 
the Bourse, which is also a successM design, though not to bo com- 
pared with the other. It consists of a hall 157 ft. long by 82 ft. wide, 
lighted from the roof, and from a bold semicircular window at each 
end. Around this hall are arranged three stories of chambers, devoted 
to the various .purposes of the building. * Round the outside is a peri- 
style of ten columns on.the fronts, and fourteen on the flanks, counting 
those of tile an^e twice ; but they do not reach to the roof, or attempt to 
hide it ; and on the whole, though similar in conception, and desigifbd 
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by a Frenchman (T^omond), the building is far better and more suc- 
cessful in every respect than the Paris Boui-se ; standing, as it does, 
on an angle l)etwcen two rivers, it makes up, with its accompaniments, 
a veiy beautiful architectural group. 

By far tlfe greater number of the remaining buildings of St. Peters- 
' burgh are designed on the same principles os those on which we design 
Regent’s Park Terraces, or Marinas at our seaside watering-places. 
They almost invariably have a basement storey, rusticated according to 
certain received patterns, and, above this, two stories of equal dimen- 
sions, adorned with a portico in the centre, of six, eight, or twelve 
pillars, standing on the basement, and running through the two 
upper stories. On either side of this there is a plain space, broken 
only by windows, and at each end a portico similar to that in the 
centre, but having two pillars less in extent. Nothing can be easier 
than to design buildings according to this recipe, the result of which 
is undoubtedly imposing and effective at first sight ; but no one ever 
returns to such a building a second time to try and read the thoughts 
of the architect who designed it, to imbue himself with his principles. 
No one ever dreams of revisiting these fiat and monotonous masses at 
various periods of the day, or under different atmospheric changes, to 
study those effects of light and shade which render a truly thoughtful 
building an ever-vaiying scene of beauty — one the beholder never can 
be sure ho has wholly seen, and regarding which ho is never satisfied 
that he has mastered all the depths of thought which pervaded the 
setting of every stone. 

Notwithstanding this it cannot be denied that such a building as 
the Etat Major is a noble and imposing pile. It is the joint production 
of Rossi and Guaronghi ; and has an immense recessed amphithoatrical 
curve in its middle, in the centre of which is an archway 65 ft. in dia- 
meter, and 63 ft. in height. It extends more than 15200 ft., measured 
along the chord of the arc, and with a height of 76 ft. throT^bout ; while 
it may be added that, though there is no very great amount of genius, 
there is also no symptom of vulgarity or bad taste in the design. With 
such dimensions as these, a building can hardly fiiil to be a grand and 
imposing pile ; but the merit, such as it is, is due to the sovereign 
who oidered its erection, and not to the architect who designed it. 

The same remarks apply to the Institution des Demoiselles Nobles 
by Guarenghi ; that of Militaiy Orphans ; the Barracks of the “ Che- 
valier Gardes,” and of the various corps of Guards and Cadets; — all 
gigantic piles of brick and stucco, designed with a certain grandeur of 
conception, but executed with the most commonplace details ; and 
thoa^h all contributing to the magnificence of the city the^^ adorn, 
none; of thoni worthy of commendation as works of Art. 

>^^cadcmy of Beaux Arts, designed' by a Russian arobiteot 
(Kokbrin), is a square, 460 ft. by 406 ft, with the usual portiooed 
fagade externally, but posi^ssing internally a circular courtyard of 
considerable beauty. The Library, also by a Russian (Tokoloff), is 
an elegant building in the style of our Adams ; but its most wonderful 
characteristic is that an edifice 252 ft. long, by 56 ft wide, can be 
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made tq ocmtidn upwards Of 400,000 volumes, besides a large oollection 
of manuscripts, r^kding-rooms, &c. We could not put half that number 
into one of ^e ^me cubic contents. • 

Of the smaller buildings, perhaps the Medical School by Porta is 
the most elegant. Nowhere, except in the Archduke MichaePs Palace, 
are the Orders used with suotf propriety. 

The Hiding Houses ” are a feature, which, if not peculiar to 
Russian Arohitecture,' have at least, owing to the peculiarities of the 
climate, been carried to a greater extent there than anywhere else. 
The great Biding House at Moscow was long famous all over Europe 
for the width of the span of its roof, and the mechanical ingenuity 
shown in its construction. The span of the original ix»of was to have 
been 235 ft., but it is very doubtful if it was ever attempted to carry it. 
out, and a less ambitious design was afterwards adopted. Ouarenghi’s 
Hiding House at St. Petersburgh is only 86 ft. span, and is more re- 
markable for a very beautiful Doric portico of eight columns at one 
end, and the general purity and elegance of the design of the whole, 
than for its mechanical ingenuity. That of the 2nd Corps of (Jadots, 
by an architect of the name of Cl^rlemagne, though rather according 
to the usual receipt, still, from being only one storey in height, is 
among the most pleasing facades in the capital. 

Besides the buildings just eniunerated, the Bank, the Foreign Office, 
and the War Office, each possess some peculiarity of design, or some 
different arrangement of their pillars, which is more or less effective, 
but which it is almost impossible to explain without drawings ; and 
none of them certainly are worthy of a place among the illustrations to 
be selected for such a work as this. They are in fact all of the same 
type of inadbine-made designs, disxdaying a certain amount of taste, and 
a certain appreciation of the beauties of Classical Art, but never rising 
to originality, and never displaying that amount of thought indispens- 
able to adapt the ornaments to the essential features of the building to 
which they ore applied ; and without which, it need hardly bo repeated, 
success in architectural design is nearly, if not wholly, impossible. 

It is rather singular that among all the buildings of St. Petersburgh 
there is not one that can be called “astylar,** Everywhere and in 
every one we find Corinthian, Ionic, or Doric columns, while there 
is scarcely a single instance whore they are wanted, either for the 
construction or the oonvenionco of the building to which they are 
attached ; while, if in any city in the world their presence could bo 
dispensed with, it is in one situated in such a latitude. In the climate 
of Russia a bold, plain, massive facade, depending on its breaks for its 
effect, and on the grouping and dressing of its openings for its orna- 
ment, would be infinitely more appropriate ; and a bold, deep cornioiono, 
in such a northern climate, at all seasons, would be the most artistic 
as well as the most appropriate termination to a facade. 

It is strange that, where a style is so •essentially imported and so 
exotic, no one ever thought of Florence or of Romo ; and that Vicenza 
and Paris should alone have furnished to St. Petersburgh models of 
things which these cities had only obtained at second hand. 

• . • 2d 
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Hbyival. 

The new Muaeum of St. Fetersbnrgh is the only important building 
which has yet been erected in Bnssia in the new Revival style of 
Architecture!! It is of course by a foreigner, but this time no less a 
personage than the Baron Leb von Kleflze of Munich. It seems that 
the Emperor Nicholas, in visiting that capital in 1838, was so pleased 
with what had been done there that he invited the Baron to St. Peters- 
burgh, and commissioned him to make designs for the new Palace of 
the Arts he proposed to substitute for the old Hermitage Galleries of 
Catherine II. 



258. Plan of tlie New Uueevm atSt. Fetereburi^ From Kleiuo’a *l>e8ar^ttDO« 
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Tiio site chosen was oi!o of the finest in tlie city» on the banks of 
Uio Neva, adjoining the Winter Palabo on the eastward. The building, 
which is now completed, measnres 480 ft. from the river to the Million 
Street, and 350 ft. towards the river, divided internally into two 
courts by the picture gallery that runs across it. One oPthese courts 
is partially occupied by the gmnd staircase, the other is a void. Ex- 
ternally each of the four faces differs somewhat in composition, though 
all treated with the same care. Where two stories, it reaches 06 ft. in 
height ; where three, it attains 84 ft. to the top of the balustrade or 
coping. Tn the centre of the longer faces the apex of the pediment is 
98 ft. from the. pavement. These dimensions ore quite sufficient for 
architectural effect, and it must be added that the building is wholly 
free from those falsehoods of design which ruin so many fine structures, 
especially those of this capital. The basement is plain and solid, 
the Order confined to the principal storey, and above this is only an 
attic, ornamented with antae and pilasters. Each storey is complete 
in itself, and throughout there is that exquisite finish and beauty of 
detail which chameterises Greek Art, and which, within certain limits, 
le Munich architects have learned to apply with such dexterity. 

.0 faults of design arise from the trammels which the architect has 
thought it necessary to impose upon himself while designing in this 
style. The first is the painful want of projection in the cornices, and 
consequent flatness resulting from this defect ; 
especially in a throe-storied building, with an 
Order belonging to ono only. Wherever the Greeks 
used pillars they steed free, and, a shadow being 
obtained under the roof of the colonnade, a second 
was not required from the upper member of the 
entablature; but in modem Domestic Architect 
ture the case is reversed, and if shadow is not 
obtained from the comice it is found nowhere. 

Another equally absurd restriction is that the 
arch shall on no account be employed, though 
the Greeks did use arches, and with as much or 
more beauty than architraves. In this instance 
the architect was instructed to incorporate in his 
new building a copy of the Loggie of Eaphaol at Rome, which formed 
part of the old Hermitage. To effect this he had i-ecourso to bracketed 
openings, shown in Woodcut No. 259, which, to say the least, are 
affected and ungraceful, and their einploynient hero a mere piece of 
pedantr}^ The most ornamental facade is — as it should bo — that 
towardtb the river, where the effect, however, is very much man-ed by 
the glazed attic being brought forward to the front, and running 
without a break over the open Loggie and piers of the storey below. 
Either it ought to have been set back altogether to the wall behind 
the Lo^ie, or the colonnade ought to haVe been continuous and un- 
broken* Gonsideri ng that this is the northern face, where shadow 
is evejyihuig, the best plan of treating it would have been to 
a vase oif statue over each pillar^ and to break the attic back over 
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260. Elevation of a portion of the River Front, New Museum, St. Pctersburgh. 


each division. It must bo confessed the projections would have looked 
somewhat unmeaning, but that would have been of minor importance ; 
and anything is preferable to a thin glazed attic with five openings 
over three, with a roof so thin as to puzzle one to find out how it is 
constructed, and absolutely no projection for shadow. 

Internally the picture gallery crossing the court is arranged like 
that at Munich, — a great gallery in the centre, cabinets for small 
pictures on one side, and a corridor of communication on the other ; — 
but this has additional meaning from the great staircase leading to it. 
Ihe picture galleries are continued along the western face, and the 
whole is arranged, not only with great judgment and artistic effect, 
but also with regard to convenience. 

Great complaints are made of want of light in some of the apart- 
ments, and it is easy to see that this must be the case, especially in the 
basement. This would be otherwise if the building stood, in sunny 
Greece ; but it was unpardonable to forget that it was designed for 
the banks of the Neva. 

In spite of these defects, the new Museum is the building of St. 
Petei-sburgh to which the ai tist will oftenest recur, and from the study 
of which he is more likely to improve his taste than from any other 
in the capital. There is much in its design, in its arrangements, and 
in its details, which is very beautiful, and one can only regret that 
a little affectation and pedantry prevented it from being the really 
satisfactory building it otherwise might so easily have been made. 

]pesides this attempt to introduce the pure Grecian styla on the 
banlb of the Neva, the Bussians have lately followed the example of 
othe^ Ei^ropean nations in attempts to reproduce their Medimval style 
for eii&lMasticcd purposes. Already one important church has been 
erected at Xieff, several ifi Moscow and at Novogorod, one at Neu 
Georgiesk, and even in St. Fetorsburgh this retrograde movement is 
rapidly becoming important, llie architects have in fact reached that 
stage to which wo had advanced before Pugin taught us the value of 
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261. View of the New Biushui Church, Phrle. From a Fholognii^. 

absolute falsehood ; aud, although no one would now bo deceived and 
mistake a modem Muscovite church for an old one, there can be little 
doubt but that , in the course of a few yea^ they will bo able to forge 
as perfectly as either English or French aichitects. 

It is not, however, only at home that this movoment is progresril^^ 
but wherever the Sussians settle abroad they arc proud to declare tlvsir 
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distinctive nationality. A Iready at Wiesbaden they have built a church 
with its five bulbous domes and queer pendants over the doorways, so 
like the real thing that it would hardly catch the eye at Kieff or 
Moscow. 

Eecontly*too, they have completed a still more ambitious edifice 
in Paris. \V hen first a glimpse of it is caught from near the Arc de 
rEtoHe it looks like the extravagant decoration of some Parisian 
Yauxhall, but when examined close we- are not astonished to learn 
that it has really cost the 62,000L which are said to have been lavished 
upon it, nor if told that it is, to the Bussian mind, a true example of 
the perfection of Ecclesiastical Architecture. This time the type has 
not been the usual five-domed church, but rather the exceptional Vasili 
Blanskenoy at Moscow.* As now seen in all the freshness of its 
staring colours and barbarous form, it looks more like the pagoda of 
some Indian or Mexican tribe than the place of worship of a civilized 
people ; and if the Bussians really wdsh to impress ^Vestem Europe 
with an idea that they too have progressed like other nations, they 
would do well to repress their Tartar feelings, and keep their Muscovite 
forms of Art for the sympathies and admiration of their own people. 

Among the minor monuments of the capital the most remarkable is 
the pedestal of the statue of Peter the Great, — a single block of stone, 
weighing, it is said, 1500 tons, and which, with very slight aid from 
the chisel, forms one of the best pedestals for a statue in the world. 
Its effect is, however, very much lost by being placed in so immense a 
space as that in which it now stands, and whore there are no objects to 
give a true scale of its size. In a courtyard or smaller piazza of any 
sort its dimensions would be ten times more effective. 

Another monument of the same class is the monolithic column 
erected to the memory of the Emperor Alexander by his successor. 
It is the i^est monolithic shaft erected in modem times, being 
rather more than 80 ft. in length, with a diameter of nearly 10 ft. 
The original length of the block when quarried was 102 ft., but the 
Chevalier de Montfenund cut off some 20 ft., not because it was either 
too long or too heavy to raise, but because witliout this abbreviation its 
proportions would not have been those of a correct Boman Doric shaft ! 
Worthy of the architect of ISt. Isaac’s ! A man with a spark of origin- 
ality or geniu4 would have made it a polygon, or designed a capital 
to suit any diameter. There were fifty ways in which the difBculty 
could have been got over ; but this noble monolith was truncated in 
'dd&^nce' to the proportion of pillars which the Bomans had used for 
toispy' different purposes.* Such also is the fate of every modem 
buying ; ai^ with such fetters as these the genius of modem artists is 
iveij^l^fto ti^e dust. 

' 'Handbook of ‘ Ai’c^toetnre,' ffoodcut The raising of the monolith and pladoe it 
9 w ' .X - , 4 upright was celebrated as a triumph of modem 

» Evan as it now stands is said to have mechanical skill ; it may therefore be men- 
cMt more than 400,0001. ; and as it weighs tioned that each of the tubes of the Menai 
about 400 tons, it cost nearly lOOOf. per ton. bridge weighed as raised about 2000 tons. 
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It requires very little ^owledge of the history of Architecture in 
modem times to feel assured that the Russians will never attain to 
anything great or good in Art by either of the processes by which 
they have hitherto attempted it. They never will create a stylo 
suitoble to their wants by employing socond-olass feftreign artists 
to repeat on the shores of tfie Neva designs only appropriate to those 
of the Seine or the Tiber. Still loss are they likely to succeed by 
encouraging native aspirants to reproduce in all its details the style 
of the Middle Ages, though that no doubt has a certain degree of fit- 
ness, and is interesting from its archaeological value. All the examples, 
however, are on so small a scale as hardly to come within the definition 
of architectural monuments, and the ornaments applied to them are 
so rude and so clumsy that not one is worthy of being repeated, still 
less of being magnified so as to make an old Russian chapel or its 
details suited to the extended wants of modern times. 

There is still, however, one path that seems open to the Russian 
architects, and which if followed steadily might lead to the most satis^ 
factory results. St. Sophia at Constantinople is practically the parent 
church of the Russian faith ; and the interior of St. Sophia is probably 
tlio most beautiful yet erected for the performance of the Christian 
ritual. With the experience we have since had it could easily be 
impinvcd, and a third or fourth edition of this church, on either a 
larger or smaller scale, but canied out with a well-defined aim of 
producing the best possible interior for a Christian church, might and 
ought to result in something more peifect and more beautiful than 
anything of its class the world has yet seen.^ St. Sophia has another 
advantage for such a puipose, — it has no exteraal decorative arrange- 
ments ; and the architect is therefore left in reproducing it to apply 
whatever he thinks most elegant or most appropriate. It could easily 
be carried out with five domes externally, or any other more appro- 
piiate Russian peculiarity. There is in fact a new field of discovery 
in this direction that might lead to the happiest results, if the 
Russians are capable of availing themselves of it. They certainly 
have been following a totally mistaken path ever since the introduction 
of the Renaissance styles, with the most unsatisfai^tory results. It 
thercfoie remains for them to show whether this has been only a 
passing dehision, or whether they are really capable cf anything more 
original or more artistic than has been formed by their works up to the 
present time. 


* Even the Turks have done wonders with this model ; why should not the Russians be 
equally mccessful ? 
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BOOK VIII -INDIA AND TURKEY. 

CHAPTER L 
INDIA. 


Section I. 

Thkbk is perhaps no circumstance connected with the history of the 
Renaissanco styles of Architecture so remarkable as the universality 
of their extension, for not only have they conquered and retained 
possession of Europe for the last three centuries, but they have now 
attained to undisputed sway on the Bosphorus, have neaidy obli- 
terated all the native styles of India, and may eventually extend into 
China and Japan. In addition to their Eastern conquests, the whole 
of the New World naturally fell under their sway, for, as there was 
not in these countries any original style to displace, the European 
colonists introduced^ as a matter of course, the forms of Art they were 
in the habit of employing in their own homos. So complete, indeed, 
has this extension been, that, if we except the yet uninfluenced coun- 
tries of China and Japan, it is not, perhaps, too much to assert, that 
nine-tenths of the civilized inhabitants of the globe employ those styles 
of Architecture which were revived in Europe in the fifteenth century, 
or styles growing out of these, but carried out on the mistaken prin- 
ciples first introduced at that period. 

In the previous chapters of this volume the steps have been traced 
by which Italy, France, Spain, and England were gradually induced 
to adopt this fashion of Art; it has been shown how it penetrated 
into Germany, Scandinavia, and Russia ; and it has also been attempted 
to elucidate the causes which led to this strange revolution in the aits 
: of design. It will not be necessary again to allude to these investiga- 
tions in order to explain the reasons or the mode of its introduction 
into the East, as these are simple in the extreme, and lie on the sui'lace ; 
the one great cause being the influence of a dominant race, and the 
natural desire on the part of the subject people to imitate the manners 
itn^ldopt the arts of the conquering strangers. It is so natural that 
this jihpuld^l^ the case, that it is hardly necessary to insist more fully 
upon.^iB |K>mt. But it requires some knowledge of the unsympathising 
intolelanee which the Spaniards and the Portuguese possess in com- 
mon with the Anglo-Saxon i&ces, to understand why they should insist 
on carrying with them wherever they go the habits and customs of 
other and uncongenial climes; and it is also indispensable to bear 
in mind how little real sympathy any of these colonizing races had 
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with Art in any of ita forlhs in order to appreofate the contempt in 
which they have always held the arts of the conquered people, and the 
destruction of all that is beautiful which has follow^A their footsteps 
wherever they have gone. 

With the knowledge we possess of the tastes of our countrymen, it 
is no matter of wonder that tfley should have carried with them their 
great principle of getting the greatest possible amount of accommoda- 
tion at the least possible expense — ^though at first sight it does appear 
strange, that a people so sensitively alive as the Eastern nations have 
shown themselves to all the refinements of Art, should at once have 
abandoned their own to follow our fashions. When, however, we find 
the Burtout-coat and tight-fitting garments of the West in possession of 
the streets of Constantinople, superseding their own beautiful costume, 
we ought not to be surprised at the Orders ’* being introduced 
simultaneously : and when native princes in India clothed their armies 
like caricatures of European infantry, it was impossible that they should 
escape the architectured contagion also. It may be sad, but it is only 
too true, that wherever the round hat of the European is seen, there Ihe 
** Orders ” follow eventually^ though, for some climates and for some 
purposes, the one is just as ungraceful and unsuitable as the other. 

Had the French ever colonized the East, their artistic instincts 
might have led to a different result; but as the inartistic races of 
mankind seem the only people capable of colonization, we must be 
content with the facts as they stand, and can only record the progress 
of the flood-tide of bad Art as we find it. 

PoBTUOtTESH. 

In the year 1497,' the Portuguese, under Yasco de Gama, first passed 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the following season landed at Calicut, in 
Malabar. In 1510 Albuquerque besieged and took Goa, and estab- 
lished it as the capital of the Portuguese possessions in India. For 
more than a centuiy it continued to be the principal seat of their 
power, and became, in consequence, the most important and most 
prosperous of the European cities of the East., During this period it 
was visited and rendered illustrious by the teachftig of St. Francis 
Xavier, one of the noblest and most devoted apostles of the Gospel in the 
East It was also during this period of prosperity that those churches 
and convents were erected which now alone remain to mark the site of 
the deserted city, and entitle it to notice in a history of Architecture. 

Either in consequence of the increased size of the vessels used at 
the piysent day, or because of the silting-up of the river in front of 
the town, the seat of Government was moved more than a century 
ago to Panjim, lower down the river, and the old capital left in its 
present state of desolation. It is still, however, the nominal seat of the 
bidhop and the religious capital of Portuguese India, and its churches 
are still kept in a tolerable state of repair, though the town does not 


’ Five "yean sfW tbe &11 of Granada. 
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possess a single secular habitation beyond the wretched huts of native 
settlers. 

Of the churches, five are of the first class — buildings from 800 to 
400 ft. in length, with naves 45 and 50 ft. wide, and with aisles, tran- 
septs, and aH the accompaniments to be found in Cinquecento cathe- 
drals of important cities in Europe ; buf , without any exception, they 
are in a style of Aii; entirely destructive of any effect they might 
produce, either from their dimensions or the materials of which they 
are composed. The Portuguese, it appears, brought no architects 
with them to India, and the priests, to whom the superintendence of 
these buildings seems to have been intrusted, were probably better 
versed in the Legenda Aurea than in the works of Vitruvius — at least, 
their ignorance of the Orders, and of the principles of Classic design, 
produced the most wonderful effects, and certainly not with a tendency 
towards either purity or beauty. To this we must add, that the ma- 
terial is the coarse latcrito rock on which they stand, and necessarily 
covered with plaster; all the details have been moulded by native 
artificers, more ignorant, of course, than their employers ; while three 
centuries of white and yellow wash have long ago obliterated any- 
sharpness or cleverness of execution they may once have pessessed. It 
will bo easily understood that, from all these causes combined, a result 
has been produced as tasteless and as unsatisfactory as can well be 
conceived. 

Perhaps the church in Europe most like those at Goa is that of 
St. Michael at Munich (Woodcut No. 211). They possess the same 
vastnesB and the same air of grandeur, but the same painful jumble 
of ill-designed details and incongruous parts which mar the effect of 
that otherwise noble church. 

The cloisters attached to these churches are generally more pleasing 
objects. An arcaded court, in a hot climate, must be veiy defective in 
design if it fails altogether in architectural effect ; and some of those at 
Goa ore really rich in ornament, being copied from such arcades as those 
of the Lupiana for instance (Woodcut No. 88) ; but they too have lost 
much of their original effect from the repeated coats of whitewash with 
which they have j^on covered. 

The smaller churches, the Arsenal, and some remains of public 
buildings now deserted, which still exist in Goa, all show the same 
total want of artistic ti^atmont which marks the design of the greater 
churches. By what practically amounts almost to a reductio ad oibmrdum^ 
they prove the difficulty of producing a satisfactory design in this style 
without a rigid adherence to the original types, or without a know- 
led||f» of constructive propriety, and an elegance of taste, which are not 
to be looked' for among the amateur architects of remote colonies. 

M Hacao, which only fell into the hands of the Portuguese in 
1586, they showed even less taste than at Goa. The former city never 
was so rich or so important as the latter, and never acquired any religious 
sanctity. Its only reidly important architectural feature is the fa9ade 
of the Jesuits’ Church. The design for this was evidently procured 
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from Europe, and is chafacterized with that exuberant richness of 
detail which that society have always displayed in their churches ; but 
in this instance the taste of the whole design is better and purer than 
usual, and the effect is considerably heightened by the whole being 
executed in granite, with a neatness and precision which only the 
Chinese are capable of attaining. It is now in ruins, and the sombre 
grey tint that pervades the whole, combined with the singularity of 
finding such a fa9ade in such a locality, renders it one of the most 
pleasing fragments of Church Architecture in the East ; and it. is the 
only building in Macao of its class that is worthy of minute notice in 
an architectural point of view. 

At Bombay nothing remains of the Portuguese but the fortifica- 
tions ; nor have any buildings survived at Demaun or Calicut which are 
worthy of notice. From the few specimens of Art with which they 
have adorned their own country in Europe, this should not excite sur- 
prise ; on the contrary, the wonder is that they should have done so 
much as we find at Goa, rather than that they should have done it so 
badly ; and we might have expected to find even fewer buildings in 
the l*emote factories which they occupied during the brief period of 
their dominant career in the East. 

Spaniards, Dutch, and French. 

The Spaniards have done far less, in an architectural sense, at 
Manilla than even the Portuguese at Macao, and, as might be ex- 
pected, the Dutch have done nothing in their settlements. Their 
churches, which are few and far between, are of the worst class of 
meeting-house Architecture, and Batavia does not contain one single 
civil edifice of any architectural importance. 

The French probably would have done better than either of these 
colonists, if their dominion had lasted longer and been more stable ; 
but they never have been fairly settled in India so as to allow of 
any real development of their taste. Still, Chandernagore was, or was 
to have been, adorned with handsome public edifices, which, however, 
do not now exist ; and though Pondicherry is one of the neatest and 
best laid out cities in India, it has ho important public buildings, 
and, except the citadel (now destroyed), never seems to have had any. 
Church- building was not, of course, a luxuiy they were likely to in- 
dulge in, and, consequently, in none of their settlements are there any 
ecclesiastical edifices woiihy of mention. 

The one point in common between these three nations and the 
Portuguese was, that, in all their settlements, wherever and whatever 
they built was in the so-called Italian style. All the windows and doors 
of their buildings have the usual dressing and pediments ; and wherever 
a pillar is introduced, it was copied, or supposed to be, from Vignola, or 
some Italian text-work. Through their influence, the Orders became so 
far naturalized that they have been adopted everywhere — as we ^^11 
presently see — by the nations in all those countries in which EuropSiMR; 
have settled, to the almost entire supersession of the native styles of Aft* 
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Enolish. 

Owing to tlib greator oxtent of their dominion, and its longer 
duration, the English have built more in India than all the other 
European nations together ; and probaldy owing to the late period at 
which most of their buildings have been executed, it may perhaps bo 
said that they have built better ; but till after the first decade of this 
century their style was tlie same as that of the other nations mentioned 
above. About thirty years ago the Anglo-Indians passed through the 
Grecian-Doric stylo of Art. During its continuance a Town-hall was 
erected at Bomlmy, a Mint at Calcutta, a Palace at Morshedabad, and 
sundry smaller edifices in various parts of the country. In all these 
an enormous number of coiTect Doric pillars, copied from StuarPs 
* Athens,’ were built up as mere ornaments, and generally so as to 
obstruct ventilation, without keeping out the heat, and arranged in 
such a manner as to be as unlike a truly Grecian design as was possible 
with such correct details. 

Since that time the Gothic stage has been attained. It commenced 
with the Calcutta (’Cathedral, built in the Strawboriy Hill form of 
Gothic Art, and is now being introduced in churches all over the 
land ; but these last are generally mcixily correct copies of parish 
churches in this countiy, and as such totally unsuited to the climate. 

If used with freedom and taste, no style might be bettor adapted for 
Indian use than Gothic ; but in order to apply it there, the aisles of a 
church must be placed outside, the tracery must be double and fitted 
with Venetians, and vatious changes in arrangement must bo made 
which unfoi-tunately tlio purist cannot tolenite, and the consequence is, 
they are worse off for a style of church-building now than before the 
hitroiluctJoii of the Gothic style. 

The fact is, the Anglo-Indians have compressed into fifty yeai'S the 
experience wo have spread over two centuries ; but they do not show 
more symptoms of approaching the common-sense stage of Art than has 
hitherto boon apparent in the mother country, though Architecture 
(especially its domestic foim) is so vitally impoitant an element of 
existence in that 'climate, that, if they once make the discovery that 
common sense, guided by taste, is really the foundation of Archi- 
tectuml Art, it is possible that wo may again be taught many things, 
as wo have been before, by the tasteful wisdom of the far East. 


Gpvexnment House at Calcutta is the principal edifice erected 
by the Sh^ifih. in India during the first period indicated above. The 
idea of the design was copied from Keddlestone ( Woodcut No. 190), 
and was a singularly happy one for the purpose. It- consists of four 
detached portions appropriated to the private apartments, and joined 
by semicircular galleries to the centml mass containing the state-rooms 
of the Palace — ^an arrangement combining convenience vrith perfect 
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ventilation, and capable of being treated with ve^ considerable arohi- 
tectaral effect; all which has been fairly taken advantage of. The 
principal defect (as it now stands) is that of being too low ; bnt it 
must be borne in mind that when erected it stood alone, and the tall 
houses around, which dwarf it now, were all erected since. Its effect 
is also marred by the solecfism of the Order running through two 
stories, while standing on a low basement. If this might bo tolerated 
in the centre, under the dome, it was inexcusable in the wings, where 
it throws an air of falsity and stiaining after effect over what otlier- 
wise would be a very truthful design ; but, taken altogether, there are 
few modem palaces of its class either more appropriate in-design, or 
more effective in their architectural arrangement and play of light and 
shade, than this residence of the Oovemor-Geneiul of India. 

The Town-hall, situated near the Government House, is a building 
imposing from its mass and the simplicity of its outline, but is too 
commonplace in its design to produce the effect due to its other 
qualities. It contains two great halls, ranged one over the other, 
each lighted by a range of side windows; and then, by the usual 
expedient of a Doric portico in the middle of each front, running 
through the two stories, tries to look like a grand edifice without any 
floor in its centre. 

Of late years several very imj^ortant public buildings have boon 
erected in Calcutta, such as the Martini^re, the Metcalfe Hall, the 
Colleges, <fec. ; but they are all according to the usual recipe of English 
public buildings — a portico of six or eight columns in the centre run- 
ning through the two or three stories as the case may be ; a lesser one 
on each end ; and a plain curtain with ranges of unadorned windows, 
connecting the larger with the lesser porticoes. Nothing can well 
be more unsuited to the climate, or more commonplace in design ; 
but it is ^0 misfortune of Calcutta that her Architecture is done 
by amateuiff— generally military engineers — who have never thouglit 
of the subject till called upon, to act, and who fancy that a few bours' 
thought and a couple of days* drawing is sufficient to elaborate an 
important architectural design. It is scarcely necessary to add any 
criticism on the result ; for nothing either great or good was ever 
yet produced without &r more labour and thought than have been 
expended on these erections. 

The churches in Calcutta are not more satisfactoiy than the othor 
public buildings, except that the older examples, having no pretensions 
to being other than they are, please, in consequence, to the extent to 
which their dimensions and their ornamentation entitle them. They 
are merely square halls, sometimes with ranges of pillars in their 
centre to support ihe roof, where the span is such as to require their 
introduction, and with pillared porticoes outside to protect their walls 
and windows from the sun, and they generally have steeples of the 
form usually adopted in this country in the last century. 

The late Bishop Wilion was the first to intimate discontent with 
this state of things, and ho determined, like some of his En|^fet]> 
brethren, to wipe the staiii of Paganism from the Architecture of the 
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262. Exterior View of the Cathedral ut Calcutta. From BUbop Wllsoti'a * Life.* 


C’hnrcli. IIo determined therefore to erect a proper Gothic Cathedral 
in the moti*opolitan city. To caiTy this out, ho chose as his architect 
the late C^olonel Forbes, of the Bengal Engineers, a man of infinito 
talent, but who, like all his brother officers, fancied tliat Architecture 
was the simplest and most easily learnt of the Arts, instflld of being 
one of the most difficult, and requiring the longest and most oxclusive 
study.' As it was, the Bishop shared his delusion in this respect, and 
they produced between them a building in a style such as has not been 
soon in this country since the Peace of Fans. 

The Cathedral consists of a large square hall without aisles or 


> Every one knows the stoiy of the hostess 
of ail evening musical party who, in despair 
at the absence of hci* ** priino Bauto/' turned 
to one of her guests and asked him if he 
could play on the Gennau flute: to whidi 
be icpljkd Unit, nc^'er having ti'ied, he did 
not but had no objection to make the 
attempt now if they would bring him an 
iuBti’ument. , Thii appeaia ridiculous, but it 
is not M much so as attempting Archi- 
tecture Without long pi-evions t«iining. Any 
man with a good ear may teach himself music, 
or, with a special feeling for colour or form, 
may acquire considerable proficiency in draw- 
ing or painting. Wbat is principally required 
for music, painting, or sculpture, is an innate 


esthetic faculty. The architect must possess 
this also, but in addition to this he must be 
a mathematician and a mechanic, he must pos- 
sess a knowledge of construction and materials, 
he must know how most conveniently to pro- 
vide for the purposes of his buildings^ and how 
also to express them most artistiAlly; be 
must, in short, have all the sesthetic 
raquired for the exercise of other arts, but, 
ill addition to this, ^ givat deal moi-e which 
cannot be aoquiivd by intuition, but must be 
the result of a life-long study; and, more 
than this, he must know how to combine the 
technic with the sesthetic elementa of his 
design without giving undue predominance to 
either. Is all riiis easy ? 
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20:1. Interior View of the Cathedral at Calcutta. From Bishop Wilson's ' Life.* 

tmnscpts. The roof is flat (or rather was, for it has been somewhat 
altered since), and supported by a diagonally-trussed beam, such as we 
use in railway stations. At one end is a porch called a narthex, but 
which in fact is a library ; and between it and the churoh a steeple 
rises through the roof, of very commonplace design. 

The only ornament of the exterior is a range of lean buttresses, 
between which were tall windows filled with wooden tracery of the 
Perpendicular Order ; but those, instead of painted glass, are disfigured 
with green painted Louvre boards to keep out the sun. Wo have done 
strange things in this country, but nothing quite so bad as this. It 
entirely fails as a Gothic reproduction ; fqr* as we po^ectly understand 
now, a few ill-drawn Gothic details are not in themselves sufficient to 
entitle a building to be ranked among the revivals of Mediaaval Art. 
The worst feature, however, is that of being entirely unsuited to the 
climate, having neither verandahs for shade, nor proper windows for 
ventilation ; nor do its arrangements satisfy any of the requirements of 
the ecclesiolog^ist of the present day. 

The Fort Church is a better specimen of the art, but it is only a 
copy of the Chapel in York Place, Edinburgh, and that is a copy from 
St. Mary’s, Beverley ; and though it has deteriorated at each remove, 
and the details of theGalcutta Church would shock our present critical 
eyes, it was, at the time it was built, the best thing of its class that had 
been done in India. p 

As mentione^l above, several station churches have recently beoif , 
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erected, whicli miglit pass for English parifih churches when seen at a 
distance ; but no architect has approached the problem of designing 
a church specially suited to the climate, though the freedom from 
trammels, and the immense variety of details in Gothic Art, lend them- 
selves most easily to such a purpose in that climate. 

In so far as the intern of omamentatfon is concerned, the Saracenic 
style is identical with the Gothic : both used pointed arches, clustered 
piers, vaulted roofs, and they claim other features in common. The 
most striking and specific difierence is that the one uses domes where 
the other introduces spires; but as in most cases these features are 
merely external ornaments, there is no reason why the architects in 
both styles should not adhere to their own peculiar forms, while 
adopting, when expedient, the principles of the other. 

As the Saracenic has been so completely adapted to the climate, there 
seems no reason why the Gothic should not be so also ; but it must be 
by thinking, not by copying, that this can be effected. Nine-tenths of 
the mechanical arrangements of our churches were introduced to guard 
against cold and the roughness of the climate, leaving one-tenth for 
ventilation or to avoid over-heating. In India exactly the reverse is 
the case : nine-tenths must be specially designed to protect the congre- 
gation from the heat, and very little attention need be paid to the 
danger of cold or storms. Seeing how perfectly the Saracenic style, 
which is so nearly identftal, has met and conquered these difficulties, 
the same thing could now be done far more easily with the Gothic ; but 
unfortunately it has not hitherto been looked at from this point of view, 
consequently none of our churches in India can be considered as even 
moderately successful. Instead of setting their minds earnestly to tho 
task, the English have been content to cariy with, them into India 
the strange creed of their native country, “ that Archaeology is Archi- 
tecture and when they have set up an accurate model of some old 
church which adorns some rural village in the midland counties, they 
fondly fancy that they have satisfied all that is required of a true 
architect in designing a Protestant place of worship suited to a tropical 
climate and the refined exigencies of the nineteenth centuiy. 

The most corroct Gothic building yet erected in India is the College 
at Benares, designed by the late Captain Kittoe, who, though not 
educated as an architect, had more enthusiasm for the art than most 
men, add hctd devoted many years of his life to its study in India aAd 
elsewhere ; he was consequently in a position to do better than most of 
his brotlier officers ; but he had not sufficient command of the details 
of tbq. style to adapt them to the new circumstances, and his, college 
is this :|)ause a failure, both as an artistic design and as a utili- , 
tariaU' bnildifig. The result of this is that it has been subsequei^y 
so al^ihed that its Gothic character has nearly disappeared, without 
acquiring those qualities which ought primarily to have guided the 
architect in his design. 

The only really satisfactoiy buildtr^ which the English have 
erected in Indie are the private residences of the civilians and mer- 
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chants in Bengal. In Bombay these are generally only magnified 
bungalows, with sloping tiled roofs and wooden verancUihs ; in Madras 
they are a little better, but too generally without any architectural 
pretensions; in Bengal they are seldom without their verandah of 
pillars in one of the Italian Orders, and with cornices a\id window- 
dressing in the same style. 

In Calcutta the houses are generally square blocks, at least two, 
generally three stories in height, always standing alone in what are 
called compotmds, or courts adorned wdth gardens and surrounded 
by the domestic offices. Each house is a separate design by itself, 
and towards the south is always covered by deep verandahs, gene- 
rally arcaded in the basement with pillars above, which are closed 
to half their height, from above, by green fixed Venetian blinds. 
The dimensions of these fagades are about those of the best Venetian 
palaces. The Grimani, for instance, both in dimensions and arrange- 
ment, would range perfectly with the ordinary run of Calcutta houses, 
though, alas ! none of them could approach it in design. They also 
possess, when of three stoiies, the advantage pointed out in speaking 
of Italian palaces, of having the third storey of equal height to the 
lower two. 

The consequence of all this is, that, although the pillars are spaced 
six or even eight or ten diameters apart, §nd support only wooden 
architraves, though the whole is only brick covered with stucco, and 
though the details are generally badly drawn and frequently mis- 
applied, still the effect of the whole is eminently palatial and satis- 
factory. 

In fact, with these dimensions, with their appropriateness, their 
ornamental detail, and the amount of thought bestowed on each sepa- 
rate design, it would be nearly impossible it should be otherwise. 
They are in fact nothing but what they pretend to be ; and when 
this is the case it is far more difficult to do wi-ong than it is to do 
right, according to the system of design in vogue in this country. 


Sbotiok II. ~ Native Abohitectubib in India. 

» ¥ ^ 

It was not to be expected that any artistic fashion could for so long 
a period be practised by the conquering race without tlie subject people 
adopting it in some form or other, and trying to apply it to their own 
purposes. Unfortunately, since the world began it has been the curse 
of all conquest that the conquered people can neither emulate the 
virtues nor rise to the level of their masters, while they are prone to 
ape thefr fashions, and, in copying, to exaggerate their vices. 

India has been no exception to this rule ; and it would be difficult, 
in modem times at least, to find anything much more contemptible 
than the tawdry imitations of a Europeai\ Court which we ourselves 
set up at Lucknow, coupled as it was with a sensuality and coiTuption 
whiej^ can only exist under an Asiatic sun. Although it was kp^e 
that the Eastern form of the Italian Benaissanoe bloomed in all its^ 
absurdities, it was not here that it first .took root. Our empite tind 
• • 2 k 
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our influence commenced in the Carnatic, long before it practically 
extended to Bengal ; and it is at Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and the other 
cities of the south, that the natives first tried what they could do in 
the styles of Alberti and Michael Angelo. 

One of the most remarkable examples of this is to be found at 
Tanjore. As you approach the town ®you see two great pagodas 
toweling over all the rest, nearly equal in dimensions, and not unlike 
each other in form. The one is the grand old temple represented in 
Woodcut No. 58 in the ‘ Handbook of Architecture the other, on a 
nearer examination, is found to bo made up of Italian balusters, some 
attenuated, some stumpy, intermixed with pillars and pilasters of 
the most hideous shapes, but all meant for Italian, and mixed up 
with Hindoo gods and goddesses, and little scinps of native Archi- 
tecture peeping out here and there, so as to make up a whole so 
inexpressibly ludicrous and bad, that one hardly knows whether to 
laugh or be angry. At first sight it appears difficult to understand 
what state of affairs could have brought about such a combination as 
this ; but if any one wanted to understand thoroughly the state of the 
native mind at the time this pagoda was erected he could nowhere 
find a better illustration. There is here that persistent adherence to 
their ancient forms and feelings in all essentials which characterizes 
everything native, merely varnished over with a tawdry film of 
European civilization which they neither feel nor understand. 

What was done at Tanjore only faintly foreshadowed what took 
place at Lucknow. Our power was too early established in the south, 
and the destruction of the native dynasties too complete, to allow of 
any great development of any sort in their dependent state. The 
most powerful of southern native princes, the so-called Nawaub of 
the Carnatic, was brought into Madras itself, where he erected a huge 
formless pile, in which he and his descendants now live, but without 
the means of indulging in any architectural vagaries. 

The kingdom of Oude was one of our next creations. From the im- 
portance of their relative position its sovereigns were from the earliest 
date protected by us, which means that they were relieved, if not 
from all the cares, at least from all the responsibilities of govern- 
ment ; and, with the indolence natural to the Indian character, and the 
temptations incident to an Eastern Court, left to spend in debaucheiy 
and corruption the enormous revenues placed at their disposal. The 
result might easily have been foreseen. Things went on from bad to 
worse, till the nuisance became intolerable, and was summarily put an 
enjtt to by the daring injustice of Lord Dalhousie’s policy. , 

J One of the earliest buildings of importance ait Lucknow in the 
Itai];iail.^yle is the Mansion of Constantia,^ built by General Martin • as 
a r^tiSence for himself. 

' So called apparently from the motto 1732, and died at Lucknow 1800. He com- 
** Lahore et Coustantia,** adopted ^ by the menced his career as a private soldier in the 
Gener^ and written up in front of his house. French army ; but, in consequence of lolly’s 

* General Mai tin was born at Lyons in severity, deserted at the si^ of Pondicherry, 
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The General was apparently his own architect^ and has produced 
a design somewhat fantastic in arrangement, which sins against most 
of the rules of pure Palladion Art to an extent that would not be 
pardonable except in such a climate and under the peculiar circum- 
stances in which it was erected. Notwithstanding this there is some- 
thing very striking in the great central tower, rising from a succession 
of terraced roofs one over the other, and under which are a series of 
halls grouped internally so as to produce the most pleasing effects, 
while their arrangement was at the same time that* most suitable to 
the climate. The sky-line is everywflere broken by little kiosks, not 
perhaps in the best taste, but pleasing from their situation, and appro- 
priate in the vicinity of a town so full of such ornaments as the city 
in whose proximity it is situated. Taken altogether it is a far more 
reasonable edifice than the contemporary capricio of Beckfoi-d at Font- 
hill ; and if its details had been pui er, and some of those solecisms 
avoided which an amateur architect is sure to fall into, it really does 
contain the germ of a very beautiful design. 

The founder of the mansion lies beneath in a dimly lighted, vaulted 
chamber in the basement of the great tower. His tomb is a simple 


and jdoed the English service, in which he 
rose to ' thn rank of GeneraL He left the 
gi'eater part of his immense fortune to found 
educational establishments at Lyons, Calcutta, 


and Lucknow ; but, owing to the length of 
his will, and his having drawn it up^li^lf 
in bad English, the principal part 
money has been wasted in law txpenses. 

. 2 B 2 
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plain sarcophagus, standing on the door, and at each angle a grenadier 
in full uniform stands with arms reversed in an attitude of grief^ as if 
mourning over the fall of his master. The execution of the monument, 
like everything about the place, is bad, but the conception is the finest 
that has yet been hit upon for a soldier’s jgrare. 

This mansion is now fast falling to ruins, and a building of brick 
stuccoed is by no means a pleasing object in decay, but when new it 
must have been very stnking. At all events its effect on the Oude 
sovereigns was ^ most remarkable. For although their tombs, their 
mosques, and imambarrahs were still erected in the debased Saracenic 
stylo then prevalent, all the palaces of Lucknow were henceforth 
erected in this pseudo^Italian st3de. The Furrah Buksh, the Chutter 
Munsil, and numerous other buildings, display all the quaint picturesque 
irregularity of the age of Francis I., combined with more strange details 
than are to be found in the buildings of Henri IV. These were far 
surpassed in grotesqueness by the Kaiser Bagh, the residence of the late 
king. This consisted of a great square of buildings surrounding an 
immense courtyard : the whole palace being in extent and arrange- 
ment by no means unlike the Louvre and Tuileries as joined together 
by the present Emperor. But instead of the beautiful stone of Paris 
all was brick and plaster ; and instead of the appropriate details of that 
palace, the buildings surrounding the great court at Lucknow are gene- 
rally two stories in height and singularly various in design, generally 
with pilasters of the most attenuated forms running through both stories, 
between which Italian windows with Venetian blinds alternate with 
Saracenic arcades, or openings of no style whatever. These are sur- 
mounted by Saracenic battlements, and crowned by domes such as 
Rome or Italy never saw, and the whole painted with colours as crude 
as they are glaring. Inside there are several large and handsome halls, 
but all in the same bad taste as the exterior, and adorned with mirrors 
and furniture of the most costly doscriptioil, but generally placed 
whore they are not wanted, or where their presence has no meaning. 

A detached building called the Begum Kotie is a better specimen 
of the style than anything perhaps in the Kaiser Bagh itself, but it 
cannot either be, called a favourable specimen of Italian Art, or a 
successful adaptation of the style to Oriental purposes, though it has 
a certain amount of picturesqueness which to some extent redeems its 
other defects. Like all the other specimens of Oriental Italian Archi- 
tecture, it offends painfully, though less than most others, from the 
misapplication of the details of the Classical Orders. Of course no 
native of India can well ainderstand either the origin or motive of the 
i4rious p^rts of our Orders— why the entablature should be divided 
in architnave, frieze, and comice — why the pillars Aould be a certain 
ntSBabat of diameters in height, and so on. It is in fact like a man 
trying to copy an inscription in a language he does not understand, and 
of which he does not even know the alphabet. With the most correct 
eye -and the greatest pains he cannot do it accurately. In India, besides 
this ignorance of the grammar of the art, the natives cannot help 
feeling that tlie projection of the cornices is too small if meant- to pro- 
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duce a shadow, and too deep to be of easy construction in plaster in a 
climate subject to monsoons. They feel that brick pillars ought to be 
thicker than the Italian Orders generally ai-e, and lhat wooden archi- 
traves are the worst possible mode of construction in a flimate where 
wood decays so rapidly, even if spared by the white ants. The con- 
sequence is, that, between his ignorance of the principles of Classic 
Ai*t on the one hand, and his knowledge of what is suited to his wants 
and his climate on the other, he makes a sad jumble of the Orders. 
But fashion supplies the Indian with those incentives to copying which 
we derive from association or education, and in the vain attempt to 
imitate his superiors he has abandoned his own beautifiil art to pro- 
duce the strange jumble of vulgarity and bad taste we find at Lucknow 
and elsewhere. 



206. Begum KoUe, Lucknow. From a Photograph. 


The great caravanserais which the Calcutta baboos and the native 
rajahs have erected for their residences in Lower Bengal are generally 
in this style, but with an additional taint of vulgarity. But perhaps 
the most striking example of it all is a pavilion which was^ erected 
within the palace at Delhi by the late king. It stands behind, and 
is seen above, the great audience hall of Shah Jehan, in which onco 
stood the celebrated peacock throne, and is one of the noblest and 
most beautiful apartments of its class in any palace in the world. 
Over this, on entering Ae palace, you now see a little pavilion o^riok 
and plaster, which its builder assumed to be the Doric Order, witix 
Italian windows an^ Venetian blinds. tThe building is paints green. 
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the frieze red, and tho ornaments yellow I — the whole in worse taste 
than the summer-house of a Dutch skipper as seen overhanging a 
canal in Holland/ Contrasted with the simplicity and tho elegance 
of the white piarblo palace beneath, it tells, in a language not to be 
mistaken, how deeply fallen and how «contemptible were the late 
occupants of the thi'ono, as compared with their great ancestors of the 
House of Timour, who ruled that mighty empire with wisdom, and 
adorned its cities with those faultless edifices described in a previous 
part of this work. 

We livo so completely among the specimens of tho art of Archi- 
tecture which are found in this country, and our associations or our 
prejudices are so bound up with our admiration for, or our feelings 
against them, that it is extremely difficult for us to get outside and 
take a calm survey of the whole, so as to read all the lessons that 
might bo learned from their study. But if any one wished to feel 
assured liow perfectly Architecture is a reflex of the national character 
and taste, there is perhaps no place where he would see this more 
clearly and distinctly than in studying tho history of Architecture in 
Hindustan during the last six centuries. 

Nothing can bo gi*andor and more severe, and, at tho same time, 
more chastely ornate, than the buildings erected by the stem old 
Fatans in the early centuries of the conquest ; nothing more elegant, 
or in Architecture more poetic, than the palaces, the tombs, and 
mosques erected by the Mogul sovereigns during the period of their 
prosperity ; and nothing could bo better calculated to display at the 
time, and to hand down to posterity, a clear impression of their wealth, 
their magnificence, and the refinement of their taste. 

Nothing, on the other hand, could more clearly show the utter 
degradation to which subjection to a foreign power has depressed their 
successors than the examples of the bastard style just quoted. When 
we reflect how completely the best educated and the most artistic 
classes in tho reign of Queen Anne learned to despise the Gothic style 
of our forefathers, tho taste for which has returned, and we now admire 
so intensely, we ‘ought not to be surprised if the natives of India 
should have boon influenced in tho same manner, though from different 
causes. But it does seem astonishing, that while tho Hindoos were 
erecting temples and ghauts, if not so grand, at least as elegant, as of 
yore — while the very kings of Oude were erecting such buildings as 
the Grand Imambarrah, or the Eoumi Durwaza — they should, at tho 
sara^^time, fancy they saw beauty in such abominations as they were 
perpetrating under the guise of Italian Art. Is it that the deffion of 
fashi'<ln always blind our better judgment, and force us to admire 
any mienStrosity that is in vogue at the moment, in spite of all that 
our better taste or innate feeling of what is right may point out to us 
as either really correct or beautiful ? 
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Stbiotlt speaking, the history of the Benaissanoe Architecture in 
Turkey, or, more properly, in Constantinople, ought to be treated as 
commencing nearly contemporaneously wi^ its rise in Italy, inasmuch 
as after the death of Mahomet II., in 1480, the Turks abandoned their 
own original style of mosque-building, to copy the Byzantine forms of 
the city they had just obtained possession of ; and so enamoured did 
they become with the new form, that they have never reverted to the 
usual or orthodox plan of a mosque in the capital, though, in the 
provinces, the true Saracenic style has always prevailed, with only a 
very slight admixture of the Byzantine element. 

There is, however, this very mateiial and important distinction 
between the practice of the architects of the Western and Eastern 
capitals of the old Boman Empire. At Borne, the Benaissance architects 
retained the old form of the Medisdval Church, but carried it out with 
Classical details : at Constantinople, the Turks adopted, in their 
mosques, the forms of the Byzantine Church, which were new to them, 
but canded out their designs with their own beautiful and appropriate 
details. The former was a stupid and unnecessary process, brought 
about — as pointed out above — by circumstances wholly irrespective of, 
and foreign to, the art of Architecture. The latter is a reasonable 
and proper course to pursue, which, honestly persevered in, can only 
lead to the most satisfactory results. 

Nothing can be wiser or more expedient than that a foreign nation 
settling in a new country should adopt such forms and arrangements 
of buildings as have been found most i^itable to the^climate and to the 
constructive necessities of the place ; but it by no means follows from 
this that they are also to copy the details, and to debar themselves 
from introducing every improvement their taste or their own experience 
may suggest. 

When the Turks conquered Constantinople, they soon found that 
the climate was not suited to the open courts for mosques which were 
so appropriate at Cairo or at Delhi; and, having before them such 
noble buildings as the Church of St. Sophia, and other domical churches 
of the great age of Byzantine Art, they at once adopted the foi m, and 
set about building mosques on that plan, but improving, in so far as 
they could, not only the arrangement and construction, but employing 
everywhere their own Saracenic details, and adajiting each of tMtem^to 
the place it was to occupy, and the constructive necessities it was ta 
fulfil or to represent. 
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Strictly speaking, the arrangement of the plan and the construction 
of a building bolongs to the engineering branch of the profession. The 
harmonious adjut^ment of its proportions, and the appropriate orna- 
mentation of these parts, fall specially within the province of the 
Architect. All that the Turks did was |jp borrow the mechanical part 
of their mosques from their Byzantine predecessors ; but they were 
neither so lazy nor so illogical as to think that their doing so excused 
them from the necessity of thought, or that mere reproduction can 
either be, or can ever represent, contemporary Art. 

The practical result of these two different systems is what might 
easily bo foreseen. At Rome we have St. Peter’s — a Gothic church 
carried out in Classical details : ihoiigh in dimensions it is as large as 
any three Medimval cathedrals put together, though, constructively, 
it is superior to any, and though in richness of detail and ornamenta- 
tion it surpasses them all, yet, in the effect it produces, and in artistic 
merit generally, it is inferior to the smallest and plainest of Mediaeval 
churches. 

At Constantinople, on the contrary, we have, in the contemporary 
Sulimanie Mosque, a building which, though the first attempt of a new 
people in an unfamiliar style, is beautiful in itself, and satisfactory as a 
whole. In the Mosque of Achmot, we have an interior as superior to 
all those of the contemporary churches of the I’alladian school as it is 
possible to conceive ; and this result was obtained by a set of ignorant 
Turks, aided by a few renegade Levantines, competing with the best 
intellects and the most educated classes of Western Europe, at the time 
of their highest artistic development ! 

But the Westerns were following out a wrong system, in whicl/ 
success was impossible. The Easterns were correct in their principles 
of Art, and failure was consequently very diflScult to be achieved. 

In so far, therefore, as the form is concerned, the Constantinopolita?! 
Renaissance arose contemporaneously with the Italian, and might be 
so treated in a history of Art. If, however, the essence only is con- 
sidered, it dates only from within the limits of the present century. 
Though either classification might consequently be adopted, the latter 
is the relation in which it will be convenient to treat of it on the 
piresent occasion. 

Since the beginning of the present century, Turkish Architecture 
may be said to have fairly passed out of this stage of quasi-Renaissance, 
or true Art, which distinguisliod it for the previous three centuries, and 
to have assumed the true Renaissance, in all its illogical and unthinking 
unreatiH^ableness. « 

Tho round' hats of the Franks have invaded the Bosphorus, and 
with have come their mistaken principles of Art. To the 

Byzantine form of their moB(][uos the Turks have now added the details 
of the Italian Orders ; but as yet not ungracefully, partly because Roman 
details are not wholly incongruous with Byzantine forms, and because, 
in the mosques at least, it is only the details, not the forms, that they 
have altered. It has not yet occurred to them to try and make one of 




266. Mosque of Selim* Scutari. From a Drawing by T. Allum. 


thoir religioiis edifices look liko a Eornan Basilica, or a Greek Temple, 
or anything, in fact, but what it is, and thus far, therefore, the injury 
Js only partial. 

Jn the mosque, for instance, that the Sultan Mahomed II. (1 808-1838) 
/'rected atTophana, the outline is that of all the older buildings, and 
It is only on a close or critical inspection that we discover the clumsy 
i't^nsoles and badly-profiled cornices with which it is covered. 

That of his predecessor Selim at Scutari is a more pleasing speci- 
men ; and though all the details are really Italian, they are used with 
such freedom, and so little obtrusive, that their introduction may 
almost be forgiven. Were it not for the exceeding beauty of the older 
mosques, we should not hesitate to admire this sj^cimen of the art ; 
and it is also easy to see that a little more familiarity with the best 
class of Italian details would have remedied many of the defects of 
these designs. The only question being. Is freedom possible with such 
amiliarity ? all that can now be answered is, that, so far as experience 
goes, knowledge and slavery in Architectural Art seem synonymous 
terms. 

llie great mosque which Mahomet Ali erected in the Citadel at 
Cairo is a still more remarkable example of the decline of architectural 
taste in the East. Its dimensions are very considerable, as it consists 
of a square block of building measuring 157 ft. each way ; and, with 
the attached courtyard ^surrounded by arcades, the whole measures 
365 ft. by 186. Its plan, too, is unexceptionable, being a square hall sur- 
mounted by a dome 60 ft. in diameter internally, and four semi-r* 
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267. Mosque in Citadel at Cairo. From a Photograph by F. Bedford. 

of pure Constantinopolitan type.* In addition to these advantages, its 
materials are richer than any used for a similar purpose in any mosque 
in modem times, the walls internally being all covered with slabs of 
Oriental alabaster of the most beautiful tints ; and it was intended to 
have carried the same class of ornamentation all over the exterior, but 
the mosque was left unfinished at the death of its founder in 1842.® 
Notwithstanding all these advantages, the building must be pro- 
nounced a failure in an architectural point of view, for the same reason 
that the church at Mousta fails, as also the cathedrals of Boulogne and 
Gran— because of *the want of knowledge of "the principles of design 
on the part of their architects, and because their details neither express 
the construction nor are elegant in themselves. Externally the mosque 
itself is pierced with two stories of plain unornamented windows, 
which, without any grouping, certainly do not indicate the interior. The 
arches of the vaults are not brought through to the outside, as is the 
case invariably at Constantinople ; the roof is so fiat and so plaiy that 
the gtvap of dqmes and semi-domes that crown it lose half the value, 
as far -as size as concerned, and all the poetry they might possess, if 

‘ It is in fact a reprodnetion on a somewhat given to a plan of the building kindly pro- 
smaller scale of tho Mosque of Achmet at cured for me by the Bev. Geo. Washin^n, 
Constantinople Handbook of Architectui-e,’ chaplain at Cairo, but which arrived too late 
Woodcut No. 364). to be engraved, 

s I am indebted for the dimensions here 
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growing naturally out of the construction below. Add to this that 
the details are in a bad, ilLunderstood Corinthian style, mingled with 
Pointed arches and Bococo ornaments of all sorts, tf will be easy 4^0 
understand how even the noblest design may have been destroyed. 

The real difference, however, between this mosque hL the Citadel 
and the older mosques in the city of Cairo below, does not exist in 
either the dimensions or the original conception of tlie building so 
much as in the mode of carrying it into effect. In the olden time the 
Architect would merely have arranged his building, probably very 
much as this one is laid out, and would have provided that the con- 
struction should be truthful and truthfully expressed both inside and 
out. All the moulding, with the capitals, brackets, &c., would have 
been built in block, and, as the structure progressed, one block would 
have been handed over to one carver to be completed, another to 
another. He would then have employed the iulayer on one part, 
the painter on another, and the gilder where his services might be 
required ; and all these men working together, each a master in his 
own department, would have produced that multiplicity combined with 
unity we so much admire in the old buildings. The misfortune is, this 
class of artist does not now exist in Cairo ; and the architect must put 
into his design os much thought as he has time for, or is capable of 
exerting, before he begins it. As he first conceives it, so it is erected, 
and when the crescent is put on the top of the dome the whole is 
considered complete. Surely we ought not, under these circum- 
stances, to be surprised at the cold and unsatisfactory result that is 
produced by this process in this instance.' Yet it probably pleases 
those that worship in it as much, if not more than the older buildings, 
which excite such admiration in our eyes ; but it can only do so in 
consequence of its size and the richness of its materials ; and there is 
no surer sign of the decay of taste, or of a want of knowledge of the 
principles of Art, on the part of any people, than the assumption that 
these two qualities can ever be of any value except as mere vehicles 
for the expression of the higher qualities of taste and design which 
can alone make a work of Art valuable. 

Palaces.'* 

Although, from the same strong conservative feeling connected with 
religious buildings, the mosques of the Turks have hitherto, like those 
of Lucknow and Delhi, escaped from the lowest stage of the copying 
school, the same assertion cannot be made with regard to their palaces. 
The Ambassadors of the Western Powers have erected for themselves 
palaces at Pera in styles peculiar to the various countries which they 
represent ; and the Sultans of Turkey have learnt to admire these, as 

^ On the right of the drawing is a cast- in our manufActuring towns. As it is very 
iron dock-tower, whidi muat, with the ma- offensive in its native land, it wiU he under- 
(minery, have been ordered from tome firm in stood how much more so it is in this situation ; 
Birmingham, as the mouldings and decora- but even then it is (luestionable whethei^ is in 
tions ai'e all in that clatis of Gothic which we worse taste tiian the alabaster fbuntallPiiCaii- 
find adorning steam^gines and wateivtanito pying the centre of the court of tha mosque. 




268 . Palace on the Bosphorus. From a Drawing by T. AUom. 


they have been taught to believe in every form of the civilization of 
Western Europe, and, more than this, have employed the architects 
deputed to build the ambassadorial residences to erect palaces for 
themselves. 

The annexed view of one of the Sultan's New Palaces on the Bos- 
phorus is a fair average specimen of the productions of this new school. 
Instead of the old plan of designing eveiy part with reference to the pur- 
pose to which it was to be applied, of making every window and pillar 
tell its own tale, and of carving every detail with reference to the situa- 
tion and the light in which it was to be placed, We have here a design 
which any clever draftsman could complete in all essentials between 
sunrise and sunset,^ and which, when finished, ^ould be as suitable for 
the climate or the purposes of St. Petersburgh or Washington as for a 
palace of a Turkish Sultan on the shores of the Bosphorus I Though 
there is no vulgarity and no gross architectural solecism in the design, 
it would be difficult to see how the art could well sink lower than the 
stage here represented. 

Another palace in Constantinople, which was in progress of erection 
by thejate Sidtan Abdul Medjid at the time of his death from the designs 
of a ybtmg Aitnenian artist named Balzan, is in some respects better 
than th^e hist mentioned, in others worse. As will^^be seen from the 
view, it is rich in detail and full of design to an extent rarely found in 
modem buildings of the Classical school. It is more like a design in 
the Plateresoo style of the Spanish architects of the 16th century than 
anything that has been done since that time, and if the details were 
good in themselves, or appropriate, the effect would be all that could be 





desired ; but it was a mistake in tbe artist to adopt so much that was 
Classical, and misr it with so much opposed to all the principles of 
that style. ^ 

Although the seoond example has not the customhouse-like cold- 
ness of the first design, it is alin^st equally a failure, though from very 
different causes. The first shows no evidence of thought, and has 
hardly a sufficiency of ornament for its situation or its purposes. The 
second has an almost superfluity of ornament, and also evinces a con- 
siderable amount of design. It fails, however, in producing the desired 
effect, because the principal part of the details are borrowed from a 
foreign Classical style, and are used for purposes for which they were 
not originally intended ; and the parts which are added are such as 
neither accord with the original intention of the Orders, nor with any- 
thing suggested by the bpilding itself. 

- The whole of the details are in fact evidently added for omam^t*s 
sake, without any real reference to the constnictive exigencies of <1^; 
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building, nor in order to adapt the foreign elements to the neoessities 
of the climate in which they are employed, neither have they any par- 
ticular reference^ to the manners or customs of the Sublime Porte. 
They halt between all these ; and the puzzled architect has only exhi- 
bited the confusion of his own brain, while ho had at his disposal 
money, materials, and means to produdio as rich and as beautiful a 
building as any in Europe. 

There is far too little vitality left in the Turks or in the Turkish 
Empire to hope that, in Europe at least, they can ever rise again to 
such a degree of power as to bo able to shake off this state of depend- 
ence on the arts and influences of the West. They have not yet sunk 
so low as the wretched Nawaubs of Oude, and their Architecture is 
still better than that of Lucknow ; but they are daily entering more 
and more into the position of a protected state, and protection is 
only another word for degradation that sooner or later must lead to 
extinction. 

In Europe the Turks have been too mixed a people, too little at 
home, and too insecure in their possessions, to have ever done much 
for Art, notwithstanding the instincts of their race, and their expulsion 
would now be no loss in this respect ; but it is by no means clear 
whether the modem Greeks, who are practically Slaves, but seem 
destined to succeed them, would do better. Up to this moment the 
Greeks of the Levant have not shown the smallest aptitude for Art 
in any of its forms ; and although with more leisure and better oppor- 
tunities there may be a prospect of improvement, even this seems very 
doubtful. 
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The steps by which the Classic styles were introduced into America 
by the Spaniards were identical with those which led the Portuguese 
to adopt it as their style of Architecture in the East, and ^he results 
were practicsdiy the same in both countries. 

Beligious enthusiasm was atP its height in Spain at the time when 
the New World was discovered b}' Columbus ; and the enormous wealth 
acquired by the conquest of Mexico and Peru, whether resulting from 
plunder or from the successful working of the mines, naturally led so 
priest-favouring a people to dedicate a considerable portion of their 
newly-acquired wealth to religious purposes. The consequence was 
that very soon every city built its cathedral, every town its churches, 
and every hacienda its chapel; but it is, perhaps, not unjust to say 
that not one of them was in any degree . remarkable for beauty of 
architectural design. 

It has already been pointed out how inartistic the Spaniards had 
shown themselves in dealing with the Benaissance styles in their own 
country, notwithstanding the assistance they obtained from the artists 
of Italy and France, and it could hardly be expected that they would 
do even as well in the New World. The priests, who, in nine cases 
out of ten, were the architects there, had none of them received the 
necessary professional education. They had a certain recollection of 
what was done in their own country, and may have possessed imperfect 
drawings of the more celebrated churches of their day. But to adapt 
these to altered circumstances, and to carry them* out in detail with 
native — or at least with local — artists, was as difficult (if not more 
so) aa to make a now design. The consequence is that most of the 
churches of New Spain, though many ai^ remarkable for their size 
and splendour, are singularly plain in o^g^ architectuW point of view ; 
or, what is worse, vulgar and pretentious from an affectation of Classical 
Ai't, either misunderstood or misapplied. 

The largest and finest of all tlie churches erected in the New World 
is perhaps the cathedral of Mexico. It was commenced in the year 
1673, in substitution of an older church which had been erected by 
Fem^ Cortes, on the site of the great temple of Montesuma, but was 
not finished till the year 1657. Its dimensions are very considerable, 
inasmuch as it is said to measure 504 ft. over all externally from north 
to south, and 228 ft. across. It has five aisles, and the intersection of 
the nave and transepts is crowned by an octagonal lantern, but only 
of the same width as the central aisle. As it is understood that the 
designs for this church were sent out from Europe, it avoids mai^ of 
the faults which are so offensive in some of the other churches of thSs ' 
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city. Indeed, the arcliitectural arrangement of the interior may be 
called singularly happy for this class of building. The entablature, 
which always foijnied the great stumblingblook of architects in this 
style, is altogether omitted; and the arches spring direct from the 
capitals of the Doric half columns, which are attached to the piers. 
It thus avoids most of the fiiults of our St. Paul’s, and even the size of 
the dome is internally in better proportion to the rest of the church, 
where there is a chancel beyond. If the dome ends the vista it may 
be of any size, but in the middle of a cruciform church it throws every 
other part out of proportion if its dimensions are not kept moderate. 



270. External View of the Cathedral at Mexico. From Pedro Goaldi. * Momimentoe de 


^xtemally the western facade is massive and imposing, perhaps 
mol^ so than any Spanish church of the age and style. Its twobgreat 
towers rising to a height of 305 ft. are really grand features, solid 
below, and tapering pleasingly above. The cen|ral dome, it must be 
confessed, looks mean externally compared with those found in Italian 
and French churches; but the Spaniards— except at the Escurial — do 
not seem ever to have affected this feature. 

When we look at the immense difficulties in the internal anangement 
which the introduction of a tall Italian dome 'superinduces, it booomes a 
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M M aoiblft IlfiCft dwt >e t&tg^yea fcr its cnjka. Tbe extemsl 
ontltiift of tiie oftiM^c^ICnioO is— bwrting its deiiuttr^petliAps, one 
ofibeilM^ ptoportionedexait^es offtohurdi designed to dispense 'with 
this jfeftttufo ; thon^ it oen h^ly be doubted but that ^itenudly the 
loss of effiaot is considerable %om 'this cause. Itren if it must be 
titftt ^e ftjUiptfttion of the tall dome to the inteiisal anange- 
jnainf . of a modom ^^h has not been (^luite Bnooessihll j accomplished 
hitherto, there seems little doubt but ti^t with 'the engiheering talent 
of the present day 'that dt^oulty else might be overoome; aond that a 
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great dome m^ht be fitted to a rlave, at least S'udde as two-thiids of 
its diaaetex, without any offensive dii^lay (ff meohanicsl expedients. 
If 'dids were done widi judgment and mate, we should probably have 
SR), architeotuvst offset such as has not yet been seen ; but it is not to 
^ hfow World we mw>t look for anything so aztistio or so dosirable. 

ii# at Qoa, aome of the oloisten altadied to the great monastic 
eemh^^sbueBta of Ilexfoo ‘ahd ebewhme are more pleasing spe c ha g p a 
of dnUhoofcumd Art thsia #io aburohes to which they hekmg.^ 
hi partied atmbhed H' dm Oonvont of K» S* do la Meraed; is'^ 
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bright and as beautiful as that of Lnpiana (Woodoat Na or 
thi^ in Spain, It possesses that happy arrangement of two smaller 
aioades over one wider arch below, as in the Doge^s Palace at Teuioe ; 
except that in this instance nothing has been put over them^ and as 
the whole detail is rich and elaborate, ^e effect is extremely pleasing. 

There are no public buildings in the city of Mexico remarkable as 
Architectural designs. Many are large and highly ornamented, bnt 
they are only bad copies of buildings at home, having no locid pecu- 
liarity to distinguish them from those of the mother country, except 
what is universal in colonial design— that clumsiness in executing 
the various details and profiling Ihe Classical moulding, which so 
shocks any one who has imbued himself with the beauty of Classical 
Art in this respect. 

PsAu. 


The cathedral of Arequipa, in Peru, is probably as good an example 
as could well be chosen to illustrate the position of the art of Archi- 
tecture in the emancipated colonies of Spain at the present day. The 
origidhl cathedral was oomm6nt3ed in the year 1621, from the designs of 
an architect named Andrea Espinosa, and was completed in 1 6.56. This 
building was, however, almost entirely destroyed by fire on the 1st of 
December, 1B44, shortly after which time the rebuilding was com- 
menced, on the samflf^ai and general outline as the former edifice, 
but with such impnrreiaents in detail as the progress in the knowledge 
of Arohiteotural design seemed to suggest.^ 

As will be ^om thd'weodcut, the fa 9 ade is of very consider-^ 
able extent, and divided into five oompartments by Corinthian pillaiu 
standing upon a loW basement, but supporting only a fragment of an 
entablature. Between these are two ranges of pillars standing one 
upon the other, of the same Ordco*, but of course only half the height ; 
and it is tbeir cornice — not that of the larger Order — that crowns the 
building. This is perhaps the only important instanoe known of this 
curious inversion of the European principle of design, and it is so 
nearly suocessM that a veiy little more would have made it quite so. 
If the larger ^Corinthian Order had only been used as square piers or 
f buttresses, mialdkig the division of the interior, their use would have 
boon understood and tlieir effect most pleasing. A very monumental 
/ effect is also obtained by the lower storey being pierced only by the' 
entrances^ and the Sj||por by a well-proportioned windowdSAfiuly 
towetu are^rhato a litfie too lew, but their form was 
^ liieilijhiiy.e# that to i>e ia potwtuy »» wlijefet 

ih h, iri -m« 3} to <|ie 

to whioii OM Hieir dwtga is 

fetkime* priw^tty ths beftniy of 1ibi» 
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However grand and good their oonoeptiona may be^ th^ taiamd by 
the defective mode in which they are expressed, and sd it always mil 
be till men leam^to build as they write — in the venutoular. 


NoBTH AHBiftOA. 


When we turn from what was done in Mexico and Peru to examine 
the Architectural forms of the United States of North America, we 
become instantly aware of the enormous difference of race and religion 
that prevails between the two great sections of that continent. 

lie old Scandinavian or Dutch settle# built their meeting-houses 
for prayer, or their neat quaint dwellings, in utter ignorance of the 
precepts of Palladio, and with the same supreme contempt for Medimval 
Art as prevailed in Europe for three centuries after it ceased to be 
practised ; and the Puritan Pilgrim Fathers, who followed and super- 
seded them, showed the same Anglo^xcn indifference to Architectural 
ornament as has characterieed their race at all times, except when their 
natural vanity is piqued into rivalry with some other nation of more 
artistic tendencies. The consequence of this was, that from the time of 
the earliest colonization of this country, till after the termination of the 
war of 1812-14, there was not one single building erected in Northern 
America which is worthy of being mentioned as an example of Archi- 
tectural Art. 


When after tihe termination of that wer it became the manifest 
destiny of the United States to surpass all the nations of the earth in 
Art as in everything else, they set about doing some&iug to justify 
the boast they were so fond of proclaiming. 

Hitherto Iheir atteiapts have been less sucoessful ^an ^ven those 
of f|;i.e mother-country ; and there is with them less pTo^>i^ of im- 
provement than with ua. !An American has a gmt deal too much 
to do, and is always in too great a huny to do it, ever to submit to 
the long patient study and discipline ^quisite to master any one 
style of Architecture perfectly. Still less is he likely to submit to 
that amount of self-negation which is indi^ensable if a man would 
attempt to be ofiginaL Why shouM he stop to design each detail to 
the place it is intended to occupy ? Why should he try to proportion 
every part hazmoniously, or to apply each ornament appropriately? 

submit to all this drudgery, when Classic pillars and Gothic, 
jl^nnaples. atuch on ad libitum get over all difficulties, and satisfy him^-^ 
vself ahd kie wploydfc ? Th© j^rfeotion of Art in an Ameiiotel eyes 
W09|{<l/be etisined by the invention of a self^mtihg machine, which 
3Q plaass of cities and designs fi>r Goti^o or 

^j|^"1mil3ing^ at so mu<h per foot snp^Ty snd m 

g has in America been sS^ys pr^^ 

fiDinnod process being to mke a sbeet of mi^^^ue- 

luled pa^, aa^; the scale*that is to be “mmd, to 

whole into s^^fiaa^ easily stak^ out, and ^ 

obaieeamlybdiuo^^ Whotii^rtoegnmndisfl&tortini^^ 
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whetbior fbe ri'ra* or cihore xm which it is aitaated is straight or <mrved 
^ ^ situation, or the oonyenience oftraffio— 
thissbnplepili^emt^aayi&aatokjroutaoityinamor^ and if 
he can do this, why should he i^nd weeks or months in carefully con- 
touring the ground? Why proportion his streets to the traffic they are 
intended to oonyey ? Why dfaw complicated curves so difficult to set 
out, and So puaaling to calculaie ? Why, in short, think, when the thing 
can be done without thought? It is in vain to urge that by this pro- 
cess the most prosaic u^^ness has been stamped on every city of the 
Union hitherto laid out, when, by a little pains and a little more 
thought, fiir more beautifdLand more convenient cities might have been 
produced. This may be true ; but the first process answmu all^the 
purposes of a people who have so Uttie feeling tot Art that they do not 
perceive its deformity. The latter requires both time and thought, 
and why should they ezpeud theirs ujjon It while the other supplies 
their wants?’ 

The same system prevails in their buildings. If not so absolutely 
meohanical as their plansj^ it is still true that their principal drawing 
instnunent is a pair of scissors ; and a machine might guide these almost 
as well as a human hand, were it not that after Wng pinned together 
the design must generall;j^be attenuated and pared down to suit the 
pecuniary exigencies of the case. Notwiihstandiziig the defecis of their 
system, the Americans have lately shown a'^eat desire to display their 
wealth in architectural magnificence, and to rival the Old World in 
this respect; and have pu^uced some very showy buildings, bnt 
certainly not one that can be seriously commended as an artistic 
design, and still less any one which can be quoted as a well-thought- 
out expression of a mind imbued with arohitootaral taste and know- 
ledge. 

Wabexnoton. ^ 

The principal edifice in the United States of America, or, at least, 
the one of which they are most vain, is the Capitol at Washington, which 
would be a respeotable building anywhere, though scarcely deserving 
all the praise that has been bestowed upon it. • 

The eastern or principal front of^e original Capitol extends 
852 ft. north and souA, or, as nearly as may be, it has the same dimen- 
sions as the central block of the river-frrat* of our Somerset House, 
which it very much resembles in style, and is not unlike it in arrange- 


’ Though the Americans ha;re carried this 
principle to excess, it most be conftned that 
all dues vhidi hsTe been famM ha?e more 
or kiB of this reotangolaruglinega whidi is 
only avoided in those vriiidi grow. Thecifies 
tiw Greek cdoBlsti Smnded la Asia 
Ifinor, or ea the shorsi of the Black Sea, 
wvaqaUinorew ISIS' racftaogoikr. Alexaii^ 
^ oonfletefy so. The dtojak Romans 
4n«nM in thk 'oonntry vere memlly rect- 
««riar Iq gkfi, Jko which oor 

Mwndt Ibodcd at aiiiiitiis.aBd dsewhem 


in Frsnoe were as formal as New York or 
Fhiisdd^iaS and hi the daik ages of our 
Art we admired the plan of the new town 
of Rdkihoigh. In laying oat towns, this 
mode of proceediftf may be useful ss avotiing 
some practical dtmeufties; but it certainly 
is abedotely destmotive of all picturesque- 
new or beauty; and no dtyso arranged can 
ever ^phnr with plsadngsflbctsuoh spedmess 
of Ar^teotoral Art ae it may poasasa. 

* The ftoni now extenda to 600 ftet. 
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273. nail of the original Capitol at Washington. Scale icO feet to 1 inch. 

ment. At Washington the pillars are taller and more prominent^ hut 
the basement lower and not so well proportioned to the upper part 
But the great distinction is« that the Capitol is to be surmounted bjr a 
great dome, rising from a tambour,” surrounded by a peristyle Of 
columns measuring ISO ft. across ; mid the height, from the ground-line 
to the statue which is to crown it, is intended to be SIO ft., or about 
that of our St. Paul’s, but in this instance atanding on a btiilding only 
69 ft. in height instead of growing out of one; measuring 107 ft. from 
the ground to the top of the balustrade. When completed this will 
be a very noble feature, adding great dignity to the group ; but by 
being placed immediately oVer and behind the portico of twenty-four 
detached columns, it will entirely ruin that which is now the principal 
ornament.^ It is, in fimt, always a mistake to place one range of 
columns immediately over another; and so large a feature as this 
dome will be must ruin the design of any building unless its apparent 
oonstruction comm^enced from the groimd<-line. In this instance it 
would b0fve been easy by a different arrangement to haTe exhibited 
this ; but tp.place ^e dome on the roof of a building complete without 
nothing cau now redeem^ while, as thef>ortioo 
M it at im unusually stxaggiiiig Aesign, this ^Ihci is more 

^ A eaxicNis tlSsloHW be seen a bee beeik erected over it, much in the. 
in London, The hei|dtel ^ Betkaamn had’ seine propa#Dn to it as the WaiAington dome 
origfneUy onljr a iNirUeo ia iti oob^ of no is to ita poitioo. The ootlhiea of the holldhig 
gi^ beanty oertMuly^ blitjplfaiNtPg haoanue nay be improved by the aMition^ last Uia 
wdl preper^ed to the hm^ fwrtkd Is cnadied and had bete 
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i9i< View of Uie Oepttol et WeeOtiigtoi;^ witb the pnqpoied wings. 


Two wings are now being added to tbe Capitol, which, when com- 
pleted, will extend the front to a greater length than that of the 
whole river la 9 ade of Somerset House ; and, as they are intended to 
project boldly forward, will prevent the dome overpowering the 
building to &e extent it would do without them, though they cannot 
save the portico ; and, after all, it is a question vrhether the terrace 
beneath the one facade is not a more pleasing feature than the dome 
over the other, though both are singularly destructive of the architec- 
tural etfect which their architects so eiToneously siipposed they would 
* assist. The truth of the matter appears to be that, though these tall 
Italian domes are very beautiful features in themselves, it has always 
been found extremely difficult to adapt tl^ia to the designs of which 
they are to form a part. St. Paul’s is peihaps the jnoat happily-con- 
trived, but even it is not perfect; snfl^e next best is probably the 
Invalides at Paris. In all other instances, either their height and 
their mass overpower the building on which they are placed or, as 
at St. Peter’s, the substructure hides and destroys the dome. A^Vhen 
completed, it is to be feared that ijlie dome of the Capitol will be about 
the least successful combination that has yet been attempted. 

T^e Smithsonian Institute is another edifice of which the inha- 
bitants of Washington are as ptoud to they are of their Capitol, though 
it differs that buildtog as much as any one can differ &om another 
rHrtriLa, imgulsr Hodicsvalism being here thought the perfection rf 
Art, ixbstoad <4 elegant Classical formality the Capitol. It is 
cf ocnsidexi^te extent^ 447 ft long, with an average breadtii of 
about^.and one of tna towers— there are eight or ten of tbw of 
vanoim'itlMpea and sKsto — ^reaches a heigM of 141 it. Its i 
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270 . 


Tow«r of SpiiUttQiiiim Isftitate* Waafaiogton^ 


is that of an Abbey Church ; the oeutre blodt— the noye^ie boouikied ' 
by the Libraiy below, the Museum aboTe. The transept oontauis the 
mineialogical collection and the Segent's rooms ; what aj^eaiS at one 
end to be an apsidal chapel externally, turns out to be a Gallery of 
Art, and this is balaneed at the other end by a group of lecture-rooms 
and other conven^oesi The etyle..4s Norman, thoi^ of a class that 
would have astmiished a baron or a bishop the eleventh or twelfth- 
centuries, and resembles one of their buildings asmuob u &e Pavilion 
at Britton resembles tbe Tomb of Muckdoom 3bah Dowh^ 
wh fch it ht said to be copied. The annexed .wpodtmi, repreemilihg ah.. 
> tower at tite junction of Ste ldbrary and Art GaBety, iO a 

. 'l^illustmiion of the sl^e. Itia one of the b^ of those wiueh adorn 

\ Mntnli to the bnScmi outtine end 

imstitute is the cold machhae;deEdgBhd^yb$fi^^ 
(d-dg^wsthy just completed in'^e'.iit^B^'i^lij£/'' 'y 

' Tn vj^ ''o<Sun^ ww'tia generally ooutent.'^'ih .piri^i^:.tWo .stoi^ 
of windpvm unil^ one etanyef pillars, nii>iij|j|iijifflofi ^ pioh^ beot^se . 
mttr ftiy y.-n ornkiiwMri^ 4^ Seem ahj^ |;ces{|tsr-..inhtse9^v^^ 
pnSAing a doxmr. ^ ^ ^eti^t instance there ^ 0*^: 


BoQKtX. , AllBraQA^irAS<!UH(»K>K. HI 
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motiplace design^ and witiboirt any a^xarent connection with the Order 
or the Order with them; there is nothing, in fiiot, to redeem this 
design fhxm the merest commonplace — no beanly of form or of outline^— 
and the portico in no way haimonkes with the wings. It is, however, 
far more appropriate to a city designed after the Cushion of a chess* 
board, than each an irregtdar building as the Smithsonian Institute. 

Another educational institution of whidb the Americans are equally 
proud is the Girard College, Fhdialelplua. It is designed on prin- 
ciples so totally different that either the word Architecture has a 
thousand meanings, or those who built this do not understand the 
term. In this instance, instead of florid Norman, Ihe exterior is that 
of a Homan temple 218 ft long, but with the rather disproportionate 
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SUte Capttol, Ohio. 


4 ^ nf 159 ft The oolumBA are 6 ft in diameter and 

^ ^ 1 , be . to kM of 

WdWta wL it tothet «I.«e a* colh oogM to hjoe 

instoiid a vei7 ordinary oommoDpUoe twootoned obi oge- g 

*'**liaftoed^totea^Bank ia ae aamo aty ia a gian^ Grooto 

of thouKht and design seldoin ftrond in this oountiy, and, the detail* 
c5Sithian,if rsaved from either vulgarity or meanness, though 
it has not any real architectural importance. . a • 

f mire are a number of buildings of this cla» m the vanow^rfti* 
of tlie Union, aome of whioh are big. some rich, but “ 

tn^ in Europe, either lemarkaWe for the design its out^ or the 
Sorowiatenem^ ito detaUs. 'Xhe edifices on which the -d^rio^ 
S^^ished ntBMwk energies are the ^tate Capitols, ^ 
'** ^ l rn tn’ti i niir ^ of the independent States mecrfc inParhamenl 
oEK^‘pSt*»oe»* •*“* admired a^ tltot of WafMg ^ to 

♦K?A^^^liletoa for Ohio. Thia time the Order mpcmwdt^ 
least— as severe as oouM ’to desir^; l^tthe 
PCTa l two stotisfs << windows, the chimneys, and m^mda^ 
whiA wSl nott hid, betray the fact friaft we are not !f • 

but a eeculiur baiMiBg of modem date whwh its Mola^ 


^ \ ' ' './' * — ■ 

squeeaed Inib &ta mould la order to mcve Mwlf trouble imd the 
qocesmty of t^ldcmg, 

’ Most of the 'older Gapitok have not mme pretetudonB ae thie 
oae, and eeoape oritioimii aoOordinfly ; but wherever onsamont ia 
employed, It ie badly executed by ^ handa of aip(iate||fa, end^^^ a 
oonntry where the necessary means did not exist %r arm arobiteots 
— ^if they had existed— to study and to inform themselves ooneotly 
as to what was resdly the right and proper ooume to pursue. 

EocLmasnoAii Ascnirnoruiua 

The Americans have probably been eten less suooess^jl in their 
churches than in their seoulat ImUdings^ and, oonmderb^ Ww little 
ecclesiastical establishments enter into their system as compared with 
civil government, this is not to be wonde^ at. 

Down to a very late period America did not possess a single . 
church that could hi^er than an ordinary parii^ church of the 
Hawksmoor or Gibbs class, and none so splendid as St. Marlin Vin- 
the-Fields, St. Geoige*s Hanover Square, or any of our buildings of 
that class. Latterly, however, they have followed our footsteps in 
abandoning the Italian style in churches, and have adopted the 
so-called Gothic, though in this respect, they are hardly so much 
advanced even now as we were twenty or thirty years ago, and are only 
getting through the sort of dilettanti amateur buaineas that we shook 
off at that time. 

The American architects, however, labour under peculiar difficulties 
in this ikey have not that crowd of examples which meet an 

Englishman at^eveiy turn, and which he can study at all times without 
any effort *, so. that, once he has thorou^ly imbibed the spirit of the 
old examples, it is very difficult for him to do wrong. If it were 
possible to conceive the Americans taking the time and trouble neces- 
sary to think out a common sense style, this ought to be an advantage, 
and they might really become the autlmrs of a new form of Art ; 
with a people in st^oh a hurry it is &ial ; and they not only copy, but 
oopy without understanding— a reproach ^t cannot noto be applied to 
^ our architects in this country. ' * 

Perhaps the most ornate churoll^tbey have yet erected is the 
so-called Grace Church in New York. If richtieBB of ornamentation 
could make a building beautiful, it certainly is. applied here in 
abundance. But the p)^ of the church is a md^ke. A double-aisled 
transept is a feature rohmghig only to a cathedral : as applied here it 
dwarfe the whole ohd midces dwgn entirely inappropriate for a 
mc4urate-si^ parish church. The spite elso is ffir too high, too 
la;^ fot/flie rest ]btmnally the whole is vaulted (in plaster), and 
evdiy Iteture as would only be applicable to a more ambitious 
elate of ediffim, and« eten then, hardly to be found in so late a styl^ 

Calvmc^^DlHmdL is a still lUoxe ebarUcteristio though much admired 
example. ^ It possesses two western spires— as at Cologne—but the 
open vrmk qf up^r part is only pamted deal. And the 
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View of (IfMe Chunh* Mow YoiIk. 


the Holy Redewner'in Third Street, in a Bort of Busso-Lomhardic ityle, 
^ is extrenidy difficult to oriticise. 

f One great attempt at originality and magnificence the Americans 
oertrinly have made in the two temples which the Moimtms have 
as the high places of their religion. It is n<rt qnite clear that 
«t Nauvoo was ever comideted, thonj^ m several books 
aKdbfftotttfit^^puWiBhed. AtaU events, whatever was erroted 

wd ^ ^ 

ongWdesigx^isontyj^^ ^Th^dSme^ 

siOM •S'eamrites in idan were to be vmy jsenaiaTOble,. and 

their &iyki» Th<mgh intended iatemrily to only ^ 

lhall, ertexnalfyiW^ iror br fiye'atoiriee w he^ awlr^hM 
F the Town-hril at tAwaia wrist ihan any oOerboilding m Bintqw j halt 
to make the resembteabs at aH noiaplete it is necessaiy to reaBne 
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example earned oat ia plaaterin tbe detaUa of ilie Stmwiderry 
Bill style of Qothio* aakd with wetj aolaoism wbioh igtuxraaoe of the 
style and mlgairity of feeling can introdiioe into a deeign. 

There is nothing in Europe so bad in an aTohiteotmal point of ^iew 
as these temples would hav^ been; but, cm a smaller rade, many of 
the American ehurchea are nearly as inaakistio, though, from their less 
preteutiouB dknensious, they are not so ofihnsive« All that, in &ot, can 
be said with regard to them is, that, whatever frulte we have committed 
in this respect, the Americans have exaggerated them ; and the disap- 
pointing part is, that they do not evince the least tendency to abaljce off 
our errors in copying, which, in a new and a free country, they might 
easily have done, while it muSt obviously be more diflBoiflt tax us, 
where time and association have ao aanc'^ed the forms we are re- 
producing. , 
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BOOK X. -THEATRES. 


No mention has been made in the pTevioou pages of this work of 
the Theatres of modem times, thongji their importance is such that 
no history of Architecture could be considered complete without some 
reference to ihein. If not so important as the Mediaeval Cathedrals, 
they at least come next to them in scale in modem times. ' No 
important capital city in Europe is without its Great Opera House; 
and{ in addition fo Ais, all possess several Dramatic 'Iheatres, and 
even oveiy provincial town ' has its place for theatrical representations 
as certainly as its smaller predecessor would have had its parish church. 
Many of these edihcos cost as much to erect as their ecclesiastical pro- 
totypes in the middle ages, and of those on which less was expended 
originally it may safely be asserted that their furniture, decoration, 
and maintenance cost more than the older buildings, many of whose 
purposes, these less creditable institutions now fulfil. 

Instead of mentioning the Theatres of each 'nation separately, it ^ 
will be found more convenient to treat them as one group, as they 
have no nationality, — ^the designs of those of Naples or St. Petersbuiiglt 
being practically identicid, while those of London or Paris would ^ 
suit equally well for any capital in Europe ; an^ it would be tedious 
to interrupt the narrative of local peculiarities in order to repeat over 
and over again what may be said once for all. 

There is another circuiiistanoe which renideTS it expedient to treat 
of the Theatres apart from other buildings, whidi is that they alone 
have escaped— in their internal arrangement, at least— from the inftuenco 
of the copying school, it is true that, when pezmanent Th^tres first 
come to be erected^in modem Europe, Palladio did build one at Venice^ 
and SeHio another at Vicenza, according to the precepts of Vitruvius ; 
land, in the last days of his career, the former architect designed the 
celelmted Theatre Olympico at Vicenza, which still stands a monu- 


mmt of h» olfluaisiGal taste, and h^ts of bei^ the oldest permanent 
M least of those built ^^ce the time iit the 
^ liowever, also ihe Iasi of its inic» ; . for , 

3fl&diiny4i)|sm may do very ^1 f<^ 

eam^, wd their audkmces oeepioig 

and wiU imt bu 
iv ,1111 a 

sound is Joat ; 

that' if ihey .tiouU. 



told 
seeii, 
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U^duBval mjrteiieai irsre wont to bo porfomedL Tbe toanlt has 
been that iqolom so &r, at least, as oonootna their internal 

aRBD^eraente, are the only important building* in modem times 
doaii^ed wholly without referenoe to preoedent, and regarding which 
an arbhitaet re^y mnst think what is best to be done and how he can 
best do it. It bmoe arises* that in speaking oC them we mnst rerert 
to onr old prinotples oritioism, and explain their peonliarities as if 
they were the works of reasoning men and not the piquets of copying 
maobines. 

From these eirowmstannee onr Theatres would bo by &r the most 
sstisGMtory oar Arohiteotitral prodnotions if it were npt that, in 
almost all oases, eo<momy is on^of the first exigencies to be attended 
to. With very few exceptums Theatres are private commercial speon< 
lations got np fat the purpose of making money; and even when 
governments assist or interfere, economy of space, if not of mono}', 
has alwhys to be attended to, one ocmsequenoe of which is that no 
theatre in Europe is oom^tmcted internally of anch dnialde materials 
as are requisite to AxchHeotural effect. The boxes and fittings aio 
generally at wood, atbea capable of heii^ removed, and always with a 
temporary look about them very destructive of grandeur. 

Notwithstanding these defects, great halls, sometimes measuring 
more than 100 ft. by 70 or 80, and 80 or 00 ft. in height, without 
any oential support, decorated, with more or less Elaboration, from 
floor to loof, must almost of necessity be objects of oonsidetablo 
magnificence; and when to this we add that ^ey are all honestly 
designed for the purposes to which they aie applied, wo may turn to 
them with a satiitfaction we con souoeljr feel in oonteinplsting the 
greater number of the buildings we have just been describing. 

The earliest theatres of I^y or Spain were the CortUes of the 
former and the Conules of the latter country^ — courtyards, snr* 
rounded by bslconies or aioadee from which the spectators could see 
or hoar w^ passed <m a temporary stage erected against one aide of 
them, on which the ^ply-constructed early dramas were performed, 
slwssrs in broad daylight. o 

In Fmnde, where tha oUmate did nlMi so readily lend itself to out- 
door representationa, the earliest theatres seem to have been the 
tennis or lacket-ocrairts, which were admirably adapted to the pur- 
pose. A stags erected at oae end, aud two or^ree galleries at 
the other, with a t|p4|N*s ** parterre” between, enabl^ a const' 
denhie andienee to see and bear with great fimiUty; and, except 
thatsthe iwMdpIs wntdd be limited by the loss of the accommodation 
Sf fhe iddA^IWsaa, tbis form theatre baa even now mtmh to reoom- 

tire ooelg^ or beargardsn seems to have been the 
eiifasit itatf^wss no means an incapable emo if properiy 

^wUfFlkl adihiitiii jtMi * St hare heenf triih the galietiap 

ef our hostelries, wldeh was the j||iar 
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Except the classical theatres mentioned above as esrectedby Palladfe " 
and Serlio, there does not appear to have been any really pemument 
building in Europe for the purpose of theatrical representations until 
after the expiration of the 16& century. During its course, ho^arever, 
]^ys had become so important an element in the literature of almost 
every country in Europe, and witnessing their representation so 
fashionable an amusement^ that it was impossible it should long 
remain thus. We consequently find the theatre of the Hdtel de 
Bourgoyne rising into great importance in Paris in 1621, and being 
rebuilt in 1645 with tiers of boxes, but axnanged apparent^ on a 
square plan. In 1639 Biohelieir built the original theatre of the 
Palais Boyal, which was long oonsidhred the type and model to be 
followed in the design of such structures. 

In Yenice a theatre was erected in 1639, with two tiers of boxes 
arranged circularly round a pit sloping bacWards as at present, thus 
really inventing the present form of theatre; and in 1675 IFontana 
first introduced the horseshoe form in a theatre called the Tordinoni 
which he erected in Borne. 

In this oountiy the first permanent theatre with boxes seems to 
have been. the Duke's Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, erected in 


1662 . it oeriainly was the first in which scenexy was introduced and 
the other usual appliances of soenio decoration. 

Fontana’s in^^tion may be said to have completed the modem 
theatre in all its essential parts, but it took another century before aH 
the problems connected with the representation of a modem drama 
were complete. In 1754 Sufflpt erected the theatre at Lyons, whio)r 
was long regarded by French architects as the most perfiact model \ 
of an auditory which they possessed; and in 1777 Victor liouis built 
the great theatre at Bordeaux, which was then and is fiow externally 
the very finest edifice of its olam to be found in France, — it may 
almost be said in Europe. Abqut the same tiifie (1774) Piennarkii 
built the Scala at Milan, which is still pethaps the best lyric theatre 
in existence ; though we had nothing to oeuipare with these edifices 
until Novosielski rebuilt the Opera House in the Haj^market, very 
much aa we now fipd it, in 1790, and Smirke an^ Wyatt rebuilt Covent 


Garden and Druiy Lane Theatres in 1803 and 1812 respectively^ 

* The first really important theatre in Germany was the 
House at Berlin, built by order of Frederick the Great in 
t Bussia the is an importation of very recent dale^ 
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The half of the oirole farthest from the stage is generally allowed 
to remain unaltered, but the two quadrants next the ourtain are 
opened out and bent bac^ in a Tariety of ourvea ; but, though volumes 
havo been written and the best architeotural talent of tibie world has 
been applied experimentally to the subject, the exact fbim in which 
this should bo done is far from being settled. It is exactly, however, 
the same class of problem as that involved in the determination of 
the exact curve for a ship’s bow or stem, the midships section in both 
oases being given. Neither of these problems has yet heen finally 
solved, and, from their nature, probably never will be, as the cixcum- 
stances are continually altering ; but ^ey ore nevertheless both very 
near the best practical solution possible, and nearer it than any other 
problem connected with Architecture in modem times. This might 
be expected from the fact before notioed that the curve 6f the auditory 
of a theatre is almost the only real question that can be submitted to 
the intellectual investigation of an architect at the present day. Being 
so, it may be worth while to try and explain briefly the principal con- 
ditions on which it rests. 

If it were not that the science of aooustios is one of the least per- 
fect branches of human knowledge, and its practical application 
certainly the least understood, it would be easy to explain the prin- 
ciples on which theatres should bo arranged. But, in order to render 
what follows intelligible, it is necessary to Say a few words as to the 
motion of the sound-wave. The most popular illustration of the 
diffusion of sound horizontally is obtained by the analogy of a stone 
being dropped into a piece of still water, when circular waves 
radiate in every direction, till at last they die away altogether. But 
this involves two errors. First, to make the analogy at all represent 
the real circumstanies of the case, the singer must be l 3 ring on his 
baok, and Ang oi speak with his mouth upwards ; but this is never 

the case ; the voice is always thrown for- 
ward, and practically the form of the 
sound-wave is something very like the 
diagram. Woodcut No. 280, the speaker 
being at a. In perfectly still air and 
where no interruptions occur, the sound- 
wave would always take this form. The 
second error is the assumption that sound 
is a succession of waves such as those 
produced by dropping a stone in water, 
whereas the reverse is the oase. ^nie 
BOimd^wirve^is single, such as produced 
in watOT by one blow one aotioii^ end 
, all sei^ds travel with a pinotjioally nni* 

form so that eadi sound geti out of iSus'way 

prooeede from the same source. Were it not lor 
lation would be hniKsssn^ . 

Knowing the limn of the sound-wave, two questi^ms 
are both of the|prealert poc«! mpottaxioe to the theeidksd 
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, Kist, Are ihm my vomm hy wMe& be increased, 

its aimeart^ad^ ^ 

Secondly^ What are the cireumstaneea whkdi tnay 'interfere with its 
onward progress or its practical distinOtness ? « 

In o^^er to answer tiie firat, let it be supposed that a a^ket or 
singer is standing at d in a ^uare lOGon, 'll s> a k It is femd prao-* 
ticallj that aU the waves impinging 
against the wall between x and b, 
or under an angle of 45 degrees, are 
reflected, producing oonfusioUi^but no 
increase of intensity. Between n and 
c, or up to 57 degrees, the reflex^ is 
so slight as hardly to be objectionable. 

Beyond that there is no reflexion. The 
wave gradually assumes the form x r, 
and, after travelling a little farther, 
becomes practically a stmight line, 
and if conflned between two walls, it 
will fifivel infinitely farther than it 
would do if peg^otly unoonfined. 

The practical result of this descrip- 
tion is, that, within the square in 
which the speaker is standing, no 
sensible increase of sound can be 
attained by any confinement, but great danger of confusion from 
^flexion. Beyond the square, the lateral limitation to dispersion bo^ 
comes more and more valuable as we pioceed onwards, with no danger 
from the reflex wave, unless fiom a wall at the end, from which the 
wave coming back meets that going forwaid, and may mjpduce con- 
fusion and indistinctness to a considerable extent. * 

With logard to the second, question, it is easy to answer, that, 
practically, the people sitting in the triangle sab aie in great danger 
of hearing very indistinctly in consequence of reflexion. If theie was 
a wall at r B, a person at m could hardly hear at all ; and even if g 
were a wall, a person at x could only hmr indistinctly in consequence 
of the reflex wave and the remaining sli^i reflexion from a b. If the 
sound were single, it might be only an echo ; but if sounds followed 
one another in rapid succession, a multitade of echoes would produce 
practical doa&ees, ehd at o mA FJ(|saring would be almost impossible 
under aHy oimumstaiioeiy but much more difficult in the former than 
the latter jioeitioai.' ^ 

instance, the backs of ike b^nof a theatre wore lined with 
tte hm bean pxO|lH^, and fronts made of some hard 
it is mofAibatobx^ that the words of a quiokly- 
A i d lq pie, o» tike a quick piece of music, would be 




oTwhs ba SoottBtiwdl.towkoifriasSH^ 
tbe ioSelM <ar tibe atMv« in£om»tUm. 
w wr. ♦ ^ ^ ^ 
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abBolntely inaudible in even tbe emallest theatre : whereas, if the baclai 
of the boxes were entirely removed, and the fronts reduoed as mud^ aa 
possible,^ every sound would be heard clearly and distinctly, ^e 
practical fsbjoction to this solution is the difficulty of preventing ex« 
temal soun^ from interrupting the audience, and ^e necessity of still 
air for dfttinct hearing. * 

T)io practical answer to the first question is, that very little advan- 
tage is obtained by any confinement or guidance of the aound-wavo. 
lift is true that, if a room wore 50 ft. wide and 500 long, those beyond 
tbe first 100 ft. would hear better in (;ionBequenoe of the side walls, 
and those at 500 ft might hear tolerably what without the walls they 
would not hear at all ; but the 5000^K)oplo such a room would contain 
would hear infinitely better in a loom 100 ft. wide by 250 long; and 
10,000 might hear as well in a curvilinear-formod room, adapted 
oially to the form of the sound-wave, without any confinement, but 
also it must bo without any reflexion. 

It is the form of the latter — which is involved in the second ques- 
tion — which is the great difficulty of the theatrical architect ; so that, 
after all, the answer to the inquiries is far more negative than positive. 
It does not result in the disooveiy of what should be fpne to increase 
iho sound, so much as in a knowledge of what to avoid in order not to 
interfere with its smooth and uninterrupted progression. What an 
urtibt ought to think of when designing a theatre or concerb*TOom is 
not how to increase the sound — that he may leave to itself— but how to 
prevent reflexion from the voice of tbe speaker or singer ; how he may 
shut out external sounds ; and, lastly, how he best oan trap off the oou; 
versation or sound of one part of his audience so that it shall not disturb 
tho rest — how, in fact, ho can best produce a silent theatre. 

Withoutjftttompting to pursue the abstrac^question further, it may 
be absei*todRhat the wonderful instiiict of tho Gieeks, which enabled 





882 


them always to do the very best 
thing possible m all that concerns 
Art, oaiiBod them to hit on the 
^eTy best form in plan for the 
transmission of the greatest quan- 
tity of sound, with the greatest 
clearness, to the greatest poasiUe 
number. Their meohanioal 
plianooB did not admit of their 
adopting a loof ; but if we were 





build a place — irrespective of architeotuial beauty — in whhdi 
lyeve to hear distmo^y* we should adopt the plan of a£l;neek 
f* Vilii probably a section similar^ to that shown in Wboi^uti 


* A oofiaai UIiutniiMt of tbi* ** 
bjr Mr. Bulqr> m ^ wrtteMi Mbn . Omf 

mittM gf {h. Soon af Omwmm «a ^ranMle 
JitemtoM. Tb. HvutH Ht W* ew* 

iUei«d OM th. 

« ib«rt tinw, ttM7 Hmhi^ Mm 


iriMi it WH 4bMvanA that it «w te 
4 «iwc. «f ontiin M th» tadet rfti* 

Imm* MatrimthtartwM 

nmmmA <6, Mm rMannd I 
a Th» Hit SoifF of Hm t&jnUrf blW|1| 
Mri, AM to it, m 

^ i ) * 
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1 Tike great 4iffionlty in^applying a roof ku that, if any sound is 
xefleofed back ftotn it at an angle dP 45 degrees, it produces indistinot- 
ness of hearing on the part of the audienoe ; and it must theiefore be 
so oonstnioted that this shall not be the case.' 

So ihr as mere hearing is ^noemed, it is only the greatest fK^ssiUc 
spaCo vrithin the limits of the sound-wave, in which p^eotly still air 
and freedom from external sounds can be obtained , but aeeiiig 
the case is diffeient The Greeks tried to get over this difficulty 
by the introduction of masks so broadly moulded as to admit of tito 
markings beingiteen at a gieat distance ; and they elevated their actors 
on high-hoeled shoes, and used every conceivable device to make thorn 
look laige ; with wh^U; d^ee or success we can haidly judge* We 
escape this difficulty, to a conddeiable extent, by the intxoduction of 
opera-glasses and optical contrivanoes ; but with all our modern 
science, this will piobably always limit the sisse of the auditory of 
modem theatres to about 100 ft. from the curtain to the front of the 
opposite boxes. The oousoquenoe is that even a lyric theatre can 
hardly be constmoted to accommodate more than 3000 or 8500 persons. 
A4ramtic theatre is limited to about 2000 or 2500, though a oonoort- 
room might oabily be made to contain 5000 to 10,000, and a festival- 
hall 15,000 to 20,000 persons. 

Besides these abstract questions, which arise from the natural limits 
to our powers of hearing oi seeing distinctly, there is still another in- 
herent on the necessity of our seeing mto a room or enclosed stage in • 
which the gi eater part of the action takes place, lliis does not affect 
either the pit or front boxes, but it is all In all to the side boxes, 
which are in fact the great crux of the theatiioal architect. These aie 
of necessity placed so obliquely that only the persons in the front row 
can see at all, if the boxes areclosed at the sides. If ou^, they see 
obliquely , and, what is worse, IRiigh up, look almost peifendioularly 
down on thg stage, which is peihaps the most unpleasant position in 
which a spectator can well be placed* 

This last inconvenience could be almost entirely obviated by the 


Mtijhe nadentfxid 5om the aon^ied diagFem 
(tVlDodeni Ko. 283). lniliefiF»tp)8oe,tlie|>oi- 
tion of the eeand-weve thet la dietnbuted a?er 
theSew h only avery BQienaeofchm of the w 
-i-uot 10 degree in ISO* This woald not be 
a dMBdewiti^if tiie Soor trere polished giass 
or still ^wBter; but when it is roMgh with 
httnum beixu* * poirtion is ebsoilied and 
ioM^ end t6 test ssnnot tmwd with Sieility* 
The beske^UeiiQi is thei a person al a, 200 it. 



froDi Ihe orchestra, bcArs yery mudi less pei- 
fectljrthan one at n, 300 ft. distant. 

* The great roof that has recently been 
ereded orei the Handel orohestra at jSyden- 
hmn is sopposed to have increased hitgew the ^ 
voImnB of Miaiid, Its pmotical working, how- 
ever, 18 this ; it had absoUitcd j no effect what- 
ever on the Bolo vmcee or the instiunents in 
fnvt* It eoltena inmieiuelr, and inorenses 
the of the organ placed near the roof at 
the Mdc by refleotiitf and repeattiig its note*, 
hot at so inmieBsttrabl)^ diort an interval that 
they reach the audienoe as single notes tnel- 
lowed. It had a sioiilar e^ on the chonia 
vomes at the bade, reflecting them flnrwafd at 
inaperonitible intervals, and so brtngiDg thp 
whole moms mune togdher, end dehvenhg ft 
to the attdieiioe ae one grand voiae, ^ 
peifiMdly btended together than wpi l 
w was fveetni. 
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amtngekn^t euggested in Woodont Ka 28 ^ keeping the mitre bdtnft/ 
perpendicular one over the other, which id indi^pensahle for » 

and if not the heat for Bound/ 
that defeat may he remedied by 
ns^g soft staffs, which will ab- 
sorb and so neutralise the evil 
effects of what ou^t to be trans- 
mitted. Then by throwing back 
each tier of si^ boxes till the 
last is a semieifcle, the whole 
audience would sit more directly 
facing the stage, would look at 
it at a better angle, and the 
volume of sound be considerably 
increased throughout the whole 
house by its freer expansion im- 
mediately on leaving il\e stage. 
It would besides be an immense ' 
improvement in the appearance 
of the house, relieving the dull 
uniformity of tiers of boxes piled one over the other in unvarying 
monotony, and would render the consti'uction also much easier by 
dispensing with the iron supports of the boxes altogether. 

Another advantageous change will soon also be probably accom- 
plished. A few years ago two or three rows of orchestra stalls were 
all that were tolerated even in our lyric theatres, and they were un- 
known in the playhouses ; by degi'oes they are encroaching on the pit 
of these, and in our last Opera-house the pit has become a nearly eva- 
nescent qutntity. It is to be hopedit will soon disappear altogether, 
fur it cannot be denied that the pamrre ” is the best place for seeing 
and for bearing, the most easy of access, and the best vq^tilated. If 
it were so arranged as to form one with the lower tier of boxes, both 
being accessible through the great dress saloon, the improvement to 
the appearance of the house would be considerable, and the profits of 
the manager also probably increased. 

This is not the place, however, to insist on these and other obvioas 
ameliorations. The matter is in the hands of men of intelligenco, and 
, who have a shrewd appreciation of what is best, while there is no leii 
obstacle in the way of progress. The Classical examples, as has just 
, ^ been exjj^kihed, ^ not suitable for models ; and most fortunatdiy.’^rer^ 
are no Gothic remains to force managers tp adopt the baibadl^ahs of the 
Ajj^s* The only misfortune is, that, in this country, at Aeidst, 
apace and money must always be 

' ^ leerdy prtv^ ^qpecnljii^^ iiGtt 

this ^oeld'not.lie so^^and if the new Opera QonSBe now 
Paris is note that is excdlent in ao6initi5ai.an 

in form, it will he ^oes not possess ^ 

'ihe-'tssh. ^ open, the^ 
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and all that ia requixad is that 2000 pevaons Aould be so placed as to 
sU Iwtirioudly and heiut ^A&exlj. With the experience almdj gained, 
and the nnlhnited means now ayailaUie, there is no problem in modem 
theatre^-building which should not be advanced, almost set at rest, by 
that great undertaking. 


Although the interiors of theatres in modem Europe have^ for the 
reasons just stated, been tioated according to the principles of comtnon 
sense, their exteriors have unfortunately been handed over to the 
** dealers in Orders ’’ in the same manner as other oivil buildings : and 
owing to their nature the application of these features has been gene* 
rally less successful than elsowfiere. The fact is, a theatrp is a vexy 
multiforiouB building, and, in some parts at least, neither veiy divi- 
ded nor appropriated to dignified uses. It oonsequently is extremely 
difficult to make it look like one grand hall, which is the aim of most 
architects, and still more so to make it look like a Boman temple, with 
which it has absolutely no afiinity. These difficulties, however, are 
^ entirely of the architect’s own creation, l^be dimensions of a theatre 
arc almost always magnificent, not only as regards length and width, 
but also in height, and they generally stand free and unencumbered ; 
so that an architect is certainly to blame, if, with these materials, he 
cannot make an imposing design. 

The difficulty which has spoiled most of the external designs of 
theatres is that they are oomposed of two very distinct parts, as will 
easily be undeistood from the annexed diagram, Woodcut No. 285. The 
one devoted to the audience, consisting of the audi- 
tory, the saloons, staiicases, and passages — all these 
are on a sufficient scale and sufficiently ornamental 
to be treated in a dignified manner; but the other 
half, devoted to the stage, is sunbunded by dressing- 
rooms, workshops, store-iooms, and offices of 
sorts. These seldom require to be more than 10 or 
12 ft. in height, while the saloon may be 30 or 40. 

Where architects have generally failed has been in 
the attempt to make the stage part look as dignified • 
as the audience half, or in despair have toned down 
the latter to the level of the mox^ utilitarian 
division. 

If the parts were accentuated as shown in the 
diagram, there is no reason why they should not 
be treated difierenily; bnt every reason, indeed, 
why this should be done: and if the whole were bound together 
by a bold uniform oomicione, and the angles all treated similaily, 
which could easily be done, there is no reason why the one part 
ihcpld not be ten stories high, and the other only two or three; 
and if the vertical piers were sufficiently prominent and strong, the 
one may be made arohitectarally as beautiful and as dignified as 
Ihe olher^ 

In lyrie fibeatvea tiie central sha^pd division would beku]^ 
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aodsenoe part, aa that is always more importaaot iir thesQ: ihasi iia 
dramatio iSieatres; in the latter it would belong to the stag0$<^!|^|3^ 
requires a greater development; and it of course, in eUher of IlibBie 
oases, ouglht to be treated according as that division is designed to 
which it belongs. 

This, unfortunately, is not the way the question has hitherto been 
looked at : and the oonsequenoe is, as we shall presently see, that no 
theatre in Europe can be considered as a perfectly successful design 
externally, though many, from their dimensions and the richness of 
their decorations, are very grand and impomng edifices. 

It is only to be hoped that some architect will some day apply to 
the exterior of a theatre the same pnnciples of common sense which 
guide him in designing the interior, and we may then see a building 
worthy of its age and of the art of Architecture ! 


Ltbic Thsatribb. 

The theatrical buildings of Modem Europe may bo classified under 
foul distinct heads . — 

1. Lecture Theatres. 

2. Dramatic ditto. 

3. Lyric ditto. 

4. Musio-Halls or Oonoert-Booms. 

The first and last are governed by precisely the same principles, for 
whatever is good to speak in is also appropriate for singing, only tV ai 
the greatly increased space-penetrating power of the modulated hui ni 
voice enables the latter to^be construoted on an immensely exte 
Boale as compared ^ith the former. Strange to say, iJthough iu i 
leoture-rooms we have generally adopted the principles of a tT**eek 
theatre, no large oonceAr-room or music-hall has yet been constructed 
on the same plan. 

The lyrio differ^xim the dramatic theatres only in this : that in the 
former, seeing being less important and hearing more easy, their 
auditory may be increased in extent; and this may be done by a 
^development of the side boxes in such a manner as would be inad- 
^nissible in a building where it is so eq>ecially necessaiy that evciy- 
thmg should be seen that passes on the stage. 

Were it not that the l^dlet is an almost invariable aooompfminient 
to tito opera^ the stage in a lyrio theatre might also be rdiatively very 
mum di^hisbed as compared with a dramatio ; but as these spei^iacdes 
require as much space for their display as any dramatio rqpxe* 
sentc^lXiAtids is not usc^ly found to be the oasok f 

The dnnensions of the principal lyric theatres in Eimqie arc 
exhibited in the following table. 
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85 

50 

74 
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Opum House, London . . 

95 

75 

88 
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87 

70 
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AoadAnie de Mutiique, Paris 

85 

80 

41 

82 

65 
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Parma Opera 

Fenioe, Venice 

82 

74 

47 
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Munich Theatre 

80 

75 

41 
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Madrid Theatre 

79 

89 
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79 

73 

52 
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51 
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55 

37 

58 

47 
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65 

55 

45 

72 

52 
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From the above table it will be perceived that there are at least six 
lyric theatres in Italy of the first class, and nearly of the same dimto- 
sions. The Scala at Milan is in some respects the laz^st of these, and 
is generally admitted to be the best arranged both for hearing and 
for seeing, so far as the last is thought indispensable for an opera- 
house. 

As far back as 1719 Milan possessed what was then the largest 
'Mtre in Earox>e, erected from the desig^n of Barbieri ; but this was 
* ely destroyed by fire in 1776, when 5 ie present theatre waa oom- 
< ic ^d from the dougns of the celebrated Fienoarini, and completed 
» years. ♦ 

length is 320 ft.; its width 130; and|dt covers consequently 
40,000 square feet, or something less t S Sxi the ordinary dimen- 
of a Medimvid cathedral, though its cubic contents are probably 
than the average of these buildings. The &9ad% towards the Plaoo 
ore pleasing than most of the desigiS for theatrical figL9adeB, though 
no great architectural pretensions, consisting of the ns^ elements : 
rusticated basement, including an entresole; a principal storey, 
with a Oorinthian Order ; and an attia As there is only one range of 
windows under the Order, and the parts are well proportioned to one 
anotherjikll this is unobjectionable ; and if the Order must be used, 


* The luminal psrt of the Ui^rBiatioa in Mcon^jr, the carelceiioesfl with whidi scal^ 
filth iatihil ti£an mnatbe ^ntes In Cleinent siv too often applied, etpe^ly m French 
^CwBtSSreW dee Tli44tiee Ifodemee/ woriw ; and lastly, ^ are oon- 

one of the very heat lOji nseCil wmhe on tuiiudly changug, either from ^ng bo^ 
fiih fint fife reader wnat he warned tfown, w fiom imprvvements; for, a s tfy y 

that theih am senml eontoeB vf anw whldi aw worite of true Art, no one ew heeitB^ 
It la aOmaa teMaidble to guard agamet. to impme them to any eatent that ah^ bp 
the geaeayir legiiii^ 
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there was not much else to bo done. But the architect’s clumcewae on 
the flank. Here he built an immense wall 800 fb long, 90 ft high, 
and with nothing fUirticuTar to control his arrangements eiticqp^this^ 
that in parts it is seven and eight stories in 
height, and all t^ose of nearly equal dignity 
(or rather equal want of it). To cany the 
Order of the bel etage all round was con- 
sequently out of the question; and being 
checked in this, he seems to have given up 
the attempt in despair, and left the sides ^ 
his building poking very like a Manchester 
cotton-mill. Had he only gi*ouped his open- 
ings a little, strengthened the pieis between 
thorn, and added a comice at the top, with a 
moderate amount of dressings to the windows, 
he would have produced the most original and 
striking facade in the city; but this would 
have required an amount of thought which 
was not then exacted fiom any architect, so he 
left it as it is — imposing fiom its mass, but 
wholly devoid of architectural merit. 

Internally the auditory is surrounded by 
I 1 1 j [ i ' FTT I 1 fi®ven tiers of boxes, similar in extent and 
lieight, and very nearly so in design. There 
is no “ balcon ” as is usual in French theatres, 
and no galleries as in ours. There is no doubt 
that this extreme simplicity of arrangement 
does give a very considerable degree of gran- 
deur to the internal appearance of the building, but it challenges also 
a CGi tain monumental class of treatment in which theatres are generally 
very deficient ; andewhon this simplicity is carried to the extent it is 
^ in Italy, it is not free 

from the reproach of 
^ monotony. Still, when 
, lighted and well filled 
> with a brilliant audi- 
ence — as is generally 
the case — the effect of 
^ the auditoiy of the So^a 
is unsurpassed by any 
other theatre q||jMod6m 
Europe: and its acoustic 
properties arealsc good ; 
the greatest ohjeotion 



236. Plan of IjO Scala, Milan. 
Scale 100 feet to 1 inch. 
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^ La SoOh, Mlba. 


Scale fiO leet C 0 1 inch. 


Oie Iwzoa in the upper tiers near the «tsge are nupn Otan 
usually moouvenient fer either seeing or hearing ^ 

As uriil he oheerved fiem the plan, a Bmm salon or oahinet ie 
attached to the greater noaiher of the hoses— -not ivtmed^rtely, hut 
^aorosB the passage. In one respect this ia ohjeotionaUe, iiMuniinM^aSr 






268. SectloD of tbe Auditory of Xa ScaU. Scute 60 feet to I Ind). 

if adjoining, the anteroom is yalnable in preventing the interference of 
external sounds ; on the other hand, as situated here, each salon has 
access to external light and air, which in a theatre sometimes used in. 
daylight, and in the Italian ollmato, is an immense advantage. The 
existence of these seven tiers of small oabinets was one of the causes 
why the architect despaired of rendering the sides of his building 
architectural, and refi-ained from attempting to harmonize them with 
the principal facade containing the great saloon and other state apart- 
ments of the building. 

Next in importance to tbe Scala is the San Carlo Theatre at Naples, 
built in 1737, and reconstructed very nearly on the same plan after the 
fire in 1816. Externally its facade is by no means without origiudlity 
or merit. But the height of the basement, 40^ ft., is too great for 
that of the upper storey, which reaches only 20 ; and the whole height 
of 60 ft. is dispropoTtioned to the other di^nsions of the building. 
Internally, too, the size and height of the boxes are very mudbi greater 
than in the Scala. There are only 6 tiers instead o&7 in height, and 28 
in plan instead of 38 in each tier. Th^ increase in their dimensions is 
"not sufficient to give them a character* of grandeur, but, on the con- 
trary» only tends to make the whole theatre look very much smaller, 
besides diminishing the accommodation to a very considerable extent. 

The theatre of Carlo Felice at Genoa, and that at Paima, differ very 
little these except slightly in dimensions, only that they possess 
saleons of larg^ dimensions and richly ornamented; and that of Turin 
. possesses the rudiments of a gallery above the boxes. 

itro great theatres of St. Petersburgh and that of Moscow aro' 
'on same seale, and arranged internally vejy much in the same: 
manner, ae these great Italian examples ; except that in Italy there iga 
' OiAtam mr of oompletenem and of fitness, as if the peqple ai^. the 
to one another, which is somehow wanting^^the 
ea^c^es, a;||l ^es an exotic look to the n^le. ‘Sc&m- 
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ally« Itdver^y Uiiadan flteaires are v&sy graaid masses : tlmy sto^S 
ped^tly firesy Itavo ^reat portiooes ef piBiwa at one exid» not veaejr ^s^^ 
peiliaps but very large, and tbe whole has a sa^ 

look; though, like most of the buildings in that country, 
showing weiy little thought, and a design |bat will not bear disseotion. 

Our own Opera House, Haymarket, m modelled on the Soala iA 
Milan, which it resembles in most mpeots internally, except m the 
infroduction of a spacious upper gallery, which to a loertain extent 
destroj^B the grand simplioity of the design of its prototype; end con- 
sidering the difSculties of the case, Nash probably i&owed more ability 
in fusing together the various elements he had to deal with on the 
exterior, than in any other design he carried out. . It is not yery grand, 
but, as more than hidf of the external elevations bonsist of shops and 
dwelling-houses, it was not easy to make much out of such hetero^ 
gsneous materials. 

The Opera House at Paris, or Acad4mie de Musique as. it is usually 
called, is oonstructed on totally different principles from those just 

described. It is, in the first 
place, very much smaller, con- 
taining only four tiers of boxes, 
and these of less extent. It has 
besides capacious galleries. The 
great distinction, however, is the 
extent to which decoration is 
carried, and the immense deve« 
lopment of the accessory apart- 
ments. It may be a question 
whether the four groups of pil- 
lars which are intre^uoed to give 
apparent support to the dome 
are legitimate modes of decora- 
tion, or whether the simple out- 
line employed by the Italiaiis 
is not better. 'Wherever they 
may be placed, they must ob-^ 
struct the view of a certain 
number of persons. But ought 
a great national theatre to be 
constructed on the silnple 
oiple of aocommodatuig i^e 
greatest n^ber. of peifickib^ 
The audiWy k geneieBy^ as 
iwi ixKteresti^ a part of the enterti^^^^ 
and a certmn amount of deocmal^,^^^^ 

^ legitimate evpenditi^ nbta 

effect is] 

' 
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French alone seem to be of opinion that the introduction of pillars in 
this position is legitimate; and at Bordeaux, Marseilles, and otbci 
places they adhere to them, though other nations have abandoned the 
idea of anything so Classical in theit theaties. Notwithstanding this, 
the house is much admired by those who frequent it for its acoustic 
properties, and also for the facility with which the stage can be seen , 
the latter quality is principally owing to the boxes being only par- 
tially instead of wholly clpsod, as is geneially the case in Italian 
theatres and with us. Though why wo should adopt so exedusive a 
prinoiple is by no means clear, as it not only circumscribes tbo powei 
of seeing but of being seen — tho partial ox)cning adding also immensely 
to the brilliant appearance of the house. ^ 

Tbe Paris Opera House was commenced in 1820 under the direction 
of M. Debiet, to replace an older hous^ulled down in consequence of 
the murder of the Due de Berry in its vestibule in that year ; and, as 
hinted above, is now about to give way to what is intended to bo tho . 


tnost magnificent theatre in Europe. 

So far as oan be gleaned from such information as has been pub- 
lisli^ this new theatre will be 600 ft. long by 280 in extreme width, 
covering about 100,000 square feet, or twice and a half the exteiit of 
the Soala or any otbex similar struoture in Europe ; but as the auditory 
will n^t be very much larger than that of the present Opera House, and 
is only iniend^ to accommodate 2000 persons— our large theatres oon- 
fam'SGfOO^ the present house from 1600 to 1 600— and as the stage cannot 
be much extende^y thtee quartern of the u^hole block will be 
deveied to the oecesiipyE^ ; it might consequently be more appro p j| fe t€dy 
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At Sfnnicli there ie a Teiy large and handaome Opeira fiauset triith 
five tiers of boxes, are arranged on a perfeottv eii^onlair plan, 

more apparently reference to ar^teetaxal effect inm to the mono 

important consideration that ought to guide an architeot in decdgning a 
theatre. Externally it has the usual stereotyped plan adopted in 
Bussia and frequently in France, of a gre&t portico of pillars covering 
two stories of windows, with a block of plain masoniy on either hand ; 
the whole being unobjectionable, but useless and incongruous. 

The Berlin Opera House was originally built by Frederick the 
Great, but has been entirely remodelled internally, and is now said 
to be one of the most comfortable houses in Europe for seeing and 
hearing in. It is very small, howeveSl', for, though it has a dispropor*- 
tionately large saloon, it does not altogether cover 
20,000 ft., or half the dimensions of the Scala, end 
about ono-fifth of that of the proposed new house in 
Patis. 

The Opera House at Vienna, though small, x>os- 
sesses a peouliarily of plan worthy of remark. The 
auditoiy widens towards the stage, instead of con- 
tracting, as is usually the case. It is not quite clear 
if this could he carried out on a much larger scale ; 
but in this instance it affords those persons at the 
side boxes a far better opportunity of seeing than 
in most theatres. It certainly seems to be an im- 
provement, unless it is considered that the two, or, 
2»i. iiouso, at the utmost, the three persons occupying the front 
scaio 100 toet to 1 Inch, soats are those only who are practically to be taken 
into account in the arrangement of a lyric theatre. 
Tlie result in this instance is said to be perfect, but on so small a 
scale it would perhaps bo difficult to fail. 



Dbamatio Thbatbxs. 


INTEBNAL DIMEXSlOyS OF THE FRIKCll'AL URAMATIC 7HKATREB. 
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MftAHA'm TASASntiBS. 4«a ' 

Tbe DiGiiM At ix oeid^i^ly tlie most magidfloent of iim 

olAfls m ISxmf^ wllretiher ifA oqniiider its internal or external arrange* 
thent* llum^ itfia flli to decide 
wlieiher or not fheae $r6 the most 

judioiouB or in the heat tiusto Its erection 
was commenced in the yeOr 177d, from 
the deeiguB of Victor Louis, on the site of 
a citadel that had long commanded the 
city, and the removal of which was then 
determined upon. Owing, however, to 
difficulties and delays that occurred during 
the progress of the wotks, whh)h nearly 
drove the unfortunate architect mad^the 
building was only completed in 17B0. 

Its dimensions are very oonsiderahlo, 
being 280 ft long by 151 in width, and 
consequently covering nearly 42,000 ft., 
or more ground than the Scala at Milan ; 
but of this great area a much smaller 
portion* is occupied by the auditory and 
stage than is usual either in lyrio or dia* 
matic theatres. 

Except tho Madeleine and tho Bourse oftn, nicatre ikndeaiix 

at Paris, there is perhaps no other building Scale loo feet to i incii 

in Franco of the same size that carries out 

so completely the endeavour to look like a temple of the Homans as this 
one. In front there is a portico of twelve Corinthian pillars standing 
fioe ; and on the flanks and rear the same Order is cairied round in the 
form of pilasters attached to piers, but allowing of conidors of com- 
munication all round tho building externally. The Order is 42 ft. in 
height, and is surmounted by an attio which rather detracts from its 
dignitya especially as it is again surmounted tho enormous and 
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291. Section of the Auditoi'y of tiie Tlirntre at Bordeaux* Scale sr) feet to 1 inch. 


crushing roof indispensable in a theatre. Perhaps it would have been 
bettor if the Order had been placed on a boldly-rusticated basement 
and the attic omitted ; but every way it was an error to introduce the 
Order at all. It never could express the construction or the internal 
arrangements of the building, and, by preventing the introduction 
of more than three stories in height in any part, it introduces a degree 
of falsehood, accompanied by inconvenience, which more than counter- 
balances the pleasure derived from its magnificence. 

Internally an Order has been introduced with almost equal promi- 
nence into the auditory, and with the same bad effect. It gives no 
doubt a Classical ait to the whole interior, but the second md third 
tiers of boxes become balconies fixed to the plllais at a third and 
two-thii-ds of their height without any bracket or apparent support. 
The eye of the en^noer is offended that so much useful sight should 
be obstiiioted, and the ai-tist that the construction should not be 
accentuated and visible. Still, of its class, it is one of the grandest 
^to bo found anywhere ; and if we must be Classical and modem at the 
same time, it will not be easy to find a more successful compromise 
than the Grand Theatre at Bordeaux. 

That at Lyons can by no means compete with the Bordeaux Theatre 
iu dimensions or in magnificence. Still it is a very ffue building, 
interesting as being the first in which the present arrange- 
ment otAkS boxes was carried to poifection. It was commenced 
in the design of the celebrated Sufflot, the architect of the 

Pantiieonat and was cemsidered so successi^ both for hearing 
and seeii^and being soen^ihat it became the type of all future theatres 
in France ; and; with very slight alterations, tiie fom thmi introduced 
ooniinues to be followed in almost eveiry new erection of' this class. 
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This theatre fell into decay in the beginning of this century, and was 
reoonstructed as it now stands between the years 1826 and 1881 . Tho 
plan (Woodcut No. 295) shows the building as 
originally constructed by SufSot, and, after all 
the experience we have had, it does not really 
seem "that we have advanced^uch beyond the 
point whore he left it. The whole is simply and 
economically arranged, all the parts well propor- 
tioned to one another and to the uses to which 
they are applied. The most remarkable peculi- 
arity is, that it has a storey or saloon accessible 
to the public below the floor of t]i%pit (as shown 
on the right-hand side of the plan), which cer- 
hiiiily seems a (jonvenience that would compen- 
sate the public for mounting some 1 5 ft. higher 
than they would have to do if it were omitted. 

Torhaps the theatre which deviates most 
from the stereotj-ped arrangement is the Th<'*A.ti‘e 295 . 'i*h*»nfT« nt Lyonn. n-s 
Tlistoriquo, erected in Paris in 1846. In this 
instances the auditoi^ is neither an ellipse with 

its longer axis coincident with that of tho stage, as usual in lyric 
theatres, nor a circle, as is generally the case in those devoted to tho 
spoken diuma, but an ellipse with its major axis at right angles to 
that of the stage. One immense advantage gained by this is, that all 
the audience sit facing the proscenium, and not sideways as is usual, and 
consequently sec the performance with far more ease and comfort to 
themselves, though, it must be confessed, somewhat at tho exjxmso of 
the architectural effect of tho auditory itself. The one qm'.slion is. 
Can an equal number be accom- 
modated by tliis arrangement as 
by the other ? So far as experience 
has yet gone, it seems that they 
can ; and, consequently, a ten- 
dency towards this form has been 
shown in some of tho recent con- 
structions both in France and 
in this country. In the Th^dtre 
llistorique the principal object 
aimed at was to obtain immense 
galleries to accommodate the Th^fitrr Hutoruiuc, I'^rK Scain 100 fi. «>] inch, 
class of persons who lived in 

the neighbourhood of the Boulevard du Temple, in which it w^as 
situatt^d. But if the pit Avere converted into flrsi-class places as 
hinted above might be the case — such an airangement would seem 
singularly applicable to accommodate all classes appropriately. 

Besides these public theatres, France possesses what no oilier nation 
has on anything like the same scale — a private theatre in the Palace of 
Versailles, which, though exceptional, is perhaps on that very account 
the more worthy of study. The groat difference between it and those 
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we have boon considering is, that it is no longer a question how to 
accommodate tlic greatest possible number: state and coiivcnieiSce 

have more to bo considered tlian profit or 
loss. The consequence is, the pit is very 
circurascribod ; but in the centre, instead 
of a Royal bo*, is a gi-and platform, on wliich 
the king and all his courtiers could sit and 
be admired, while the boxes are so arranged 
as to complete the picture, looking more 
hiwiU'ds the real king than towards him who 
only “ stmts his hour upon the stage.” 

This tiieatro was not an original pai*t of 
the palace as constructed by Mansard, but 
was constructed fi om the design of Gabriel 
in 1709, and restored in the reign of Louis 
Fhilippe in the manner ropresentod in the 
Woodcut No. 298. 'i'akeri for what it is, it 
must certainly bi; considered as very success- 
ful : but still, whore money was no object, 
and flic number of persons to be accommodated not necessarily taken 
into consideration, some! lung loss like a public theatre might have 
been thought of -something that would have looked more like the hall 
of a great palace, and loss like what is seen in the neighhoiirhood of 
the Boulevard 8t. Martin. 



297. 


TbralnjAt Vrisaiilc^i. 
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298. Section ur rbeatro at Versailles. Sualc 60 feet to 1 inch. 

Since the destruction of Covent Garden we have only one fiisit-class 
dramatic theatre in England —that of Drury Lane. Its dimensions 
ore 135 ft. in width, and 240 in length, covering, consequently, some 
32,000 ft., which’, though not so large as Bordeiiux and some others. 
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are still noble dimensions. The anditoiy is arranged on the circular 
plan, and, as there are very few closed boxes, the audience can see 
with tolerable facility what passes on the 
stage. The saloons and staircases are ar- 
ranged with more dignity and on a larger 
scale than is likely to be again adojited in 
an English iheatie, tlic chiss of people who 
fi'cquont this pai-t not being such as again to 
induce much outlay fur their accommodation. 

This house holds conveniently some 3000 
persons, which is about as laige an audi- 
ence as can well be present at Siny kind of 
dramatic representation in a modem theatre ; 
and even then it can only be the grander 
class of tragedies or the stateliest comedies 
that are suitable to so large a building. All 
the ligliter and more playful pieces are far 
better appreciated in smaller houses; and 
as these have become the most fashionable, 
it is not likely wo shall again see houses 
built of these dimensions in this countr 3 % puin of Dairy Thcatn*. 

Many of tlio smaller theatres in Londf»n, 
as well as in the provinces, show not onl}" great skill in tluar arrange- 
ments, but also great taste in their decoration ; hut they are all so 
economically built as hardly to come within the class of architectural 
objects ; and even if it were otherwise, the fact of their being all 
either built or having assumed their present form by the hands of 
living architects would prove.it an^" more detailed criticism on their 
merits finding a jilaco here. 

The Germans have written a gi’oat deal about the best form of 
theatres, but, after a very long and angiy polemic,* they do not seem to 
have aiTived at any conclusions diftering veiy materially from those 
wliich the practical sense of other nations had an ived at before they 
brought their learning to bear on the subject. The one point which 
they seem to consider as a discover^’ is, that tnith requires that the form 
f>f a theatre externally shall express the durve of the boxes internally. 
The consequence is, that Semper has adopted this form at Dresden, 
copjang it from Mollcr, who had introduced it at Mayence in 182i), 
and it has been adopted elsewhere, though with some modifications. 
In this instance, however, the truth turns out to be falsehood, or, at 
least, pedantry, to a considerable extent. A Classical theatre which 
conmsted only of one great conch of concentric gradini, with all its 
means of communication within the circle, could, in fact, bo only so 
represented with truth on the exterior. But a modem theatre is a very 
difTorent affair. The construction almost requires two staircases at the 
back of the boxes in the angles of the quadrants ; there must be saloons 
and refreshmenWooms behind the boxes, offices and apartments on the 
sides. In fact, a rectangular plan fits far more easily to so complicated^ 

m * 2 11 2 _ 
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a coiigenes of par#:s ; and to sacrifice all this convenience for the sahe of 
expresfiinpf externally the form of only one part, is not architectural truth. 

Even supposing it were so in a 
limited sense, and that convenience 
is to be sacrificed to truth, it is 
necesi^siry to cany the principle 
much further, because throe stones, 
extcnially each 25 or 30 ft. high, 
do not express the three or four 
tiers of boxes ranged only 10 ft. one 
above the other, with pit, gallery, 
all the other parts of a modern 
auditory. This, however, is what is 
supposed to represent truth in the 
theatre at Mayence, which is con- 
sidered the ty])ical example of tliis 
class in Germany. As before men- 
300. 'Mifutio at Muyenco. Stuio 100 ft. to I tioiicd, it was orectcd from the de- 
sign of Dr. Moller, and was opened 
ill the year 1832. Internally’ there is a considerable degree of taste 
disjilaycd in the arrangement and decoration of the boxes, and the 
absence of any on the jirosccnium is an improvement that might 
with advantage be copied clscwbero. The introduction of the Cor- 
inthian Older over Iho boxes in front of the galleries is also a veiy 
pleasing feature, and in a coui't theatre, like that of Versailles, per- 
fectly admissible, hut so destructive of both seeing and hearing on 
the part of largo numbers of the audience as to ho intolerable in a 
public theatre. 

Externally the curvilinear form renders it impossible to procure a 
covered descent for carriages, and relegates the staircases to voiy’’ 
inconvenient positions. In fact, the whole arrangements of this 
theatre are sacrificdl to a Classical ideal more essentially than was 
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done at Bordeaux ; and, altliongh the Orders here arc used with more 
propi-iety and elegance, tlieir introduction is equally a mistalco, hut, 
on the whole, perhaps more prejudicial to tnilhful *An in the Gennan 
than in the French example. 

At Antw'crp the architegt of the theatre felt comiiclled by public 
opinion to adopt this form ; but, like a ro*isonable architect, ho inserted 
a square block of building between his external curvilinear arcade 
and the back of his boxes, and into this he put his staircases, saloons, 
&c., and 80 reconciled botli theories. 

But the whole is a mistake, and will hardly be repeated, so it is 
hardly worth insisting on. ^ 

Tho case is widJ^ different with a now class of theatre which has 
recentl}'- been introduced in Germany, and might perhaps, with certain 
modifications, be made suitable to even our climate. These theatres 
arc double. In the centre is the stage, of the usual dimensions, witli 
wings for scenery, <fec., but perfectly flat ; at tho side next the street is 
an auditory of the usual form and dimensions, with all tho accompani- 
ments and arrangements of ordinary theatres used for night perform- 
ances, and is called tho Winter Theatre. At the other end of the 
stage is an auditory of a very difierent character — ornamented so as to 
bear the light of day, lighted by largo windows at tho side or from 
the roof, and surrounded by arcades 
opening on a garden. This theatre, 
of coui'se, can only be used in day- 
light, and practically only in Mim- 
mcr, though, for inoniing concerts 
and minor poifonnanccs, it might 
bo used all the year round. 

This really docs look like an 
invention ; and at a time when laic 
dinner-hours and midnight company 
have driven tho nj)por classes almost 
entirely Iroiii our theatres, some 
such expedient as this may restore 
its pre-eminence to the legitimate 
drama. Therq is no loason in the 
world why a play of IShakespearo’s 
should not bo as interesting if seen 
with fresh air and the blessed light 
of day as if seen in a close atmosphere 
by the glare of gas-lamps. All pre- 
tence of immorality would be done 
away with by daylight, and so would 
nine-tenths of the stage-tricks which 
have^so injured the real grandeur 
of the higher class of dminatic per- 
formances. 

The manner in which this double airangcment has ]»een carried ^nt 
by Titz in the Victoria Theatre is as •successful as anything of its soi^* 
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in Germany. The decoration is truthful throughout, and elegant at 
the same time ; and the garden-front, for its dimensions and character, 
is as pleasing a design as any that has been recently carried into effect 
in that country. 

In consequence of its double apse th§ dimensions of the building 
are considerable. It is 310 ft. in length, and about 140 in extreme 
breadth, covering about 32,000 square ft., or nearly the same area as 
our Dniry Lane. 



3ua. View of the Summer Auditory of the Victoria Theatre, Berllu. 


I’he only othcK theatre in Germany, that possesses anything so 
original as to be worthy of remark, is the so-called National Theatre at 
j. Berlin, commenced in 1819, fiom designs by the celebrated Schinkel, 

' and finished in the following year. There is no theatre in Europe 
which can compare with its external ordinance, either for beauty or 
appropriateness, unless it be the Victoria Theatre just described. 

The design (Woodcut No. 215) consists, first, of a podium or base- 
rusticated, but in perfect propoftion to the superstructure ; 
above this^afe two langes of sides, separating the building into two dis- 
tittciaai4^'v^bdefined stories, and admitting of any required amount of 
light %eing introduced into the interior, without toy violence or/also- 
hood. All may be open, or every alternate one filled in with a panel — 
any arrangement, in fact, may be adopted that is required for internal 
convenience. The angled are strongly accentuated by bold piers, and 
the flanks divided by similar masses into comp^utments, so that there 
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is no want of strength anywhere. The central compartment is raised 
considerably above the rest^ — not only breaking the outline pleasingly, 
and giving it dignity, 
but at once marking the 
character of the building. 

ITie only objectionable 
feature is a portico of six 
widely-spaced columns in 
the front, at the head of 
a very splendid Right of 
steps. These features are 
well designed, and Bbau- 
tifiil in themselves, but 
the portico is seen to bo 
useless; and as for the 
stairs, the entrance is not 
apy but under them ; and a 
grand flight of steps that 
uohody. is to aflcend is 3”^; ' ^ 3^^ 

about as ridiculous an scale loo feet to i uioh. 

object as can well bo con- * 

ceived. Notwithstanding this one solecism, which was partly excusable 
from the situation of the church on the Oens-d’armes ITace, between the 
two porticoed projiyloa of Fiederick, this theatre may probably be con- 
sidered as Schinkers masterpiece, and certainly is the best adaptation 
of Greek Architecture to such a pui'pose that has yet been oflected 
either in Germany or elsewhere. Intemally the arrangements are by 
no means so successful. Convenience has been saerificod to Clas- 
sicality to a greater extent lhaii even at Mayence ; and though exten- 
sive alterations have been made since it was first opened, it is not 
either a comfortable theatre to sit in, nor well adapted for hearing 
distinctly what is passing on the stage. * 

The theatrf which the same architect erected at Hamburgh is sin- 
gularly plain and simple in its arrangements, both externally and inter- 
nally; but from these very circumstances avoids ^any of the errors 
and inconven^ces of its more ambitiou^rivals ; and with a veiy little 
more omamem might be considered as successful as an architectural 
design as it is said to be as a playhouse. 

On the whole the Germans can hardly be congratulated on their 
achievements in this department of Architectural Art. Their theatres 
want the elegance and appropriate cheerfulness which characterize 
those of France ; they have not even the business-like adaptation to 
their purposes to be found in those of England ; while they certainly 
are deficient in the simple nna&cted grandeur of those of Italy. They 
seem^ however, now to be entering on Ae task with a coirectei’ appre- 
ciation of the conditions of the problem, and may yet do sometliing of 
which they may hereafter be ju^ly proud. 
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The English are the only people who have hitherto erected halls 
or theatres specially for the performance of choral music, but that 
class of entertainment is now so groat a favourite with the public tha^ 
it promises to become an important institution with us. Already halls 
have been erected at Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Bradford, and other places ; besides Exeter, St. James’s, and St. 
Martin's Halls in the metropolis. All these, however, are much too 
small for the purpose, the largest of them being hardly capable of 
accommodating 2000 persons ; whereas a chorus of 500 performers, 
with such a band as is usually found, for instance, in Exeter Hall, 
could just as easily be heard by 6000 persons in a properly-constructed 
building ; and the increase of sixe would not prevent the solos being 
as well if not better heard by the same numbers ; but if the building 
were really well arranged, 6000, or even 10,000, might hear as dis- 
tinctly as 2000 do now. 

All these halls have been constructed on the rudest possible prin- 
ciples : they are mere oblong rooms, sometimes with a gallery along 
the sides and in front, and generally with a flat floor. It is in fact the 
old Tennis Court arrangement which preceded the present theatres ; 
yet, strange to say, when we build a lecture-room either in the Uni- 
versities or our scientific institutions, we adopt almost literally the 
principles of the old Greek theatre ; and we know perfectly well that 
what would make the spoken voice heard would also be suitable to the 
singing voice, only that the latter could be heard with equal distinct- 
ness at three or four times the distance. All that can really be said in 
favour of these halls is that they are much better suited for the purpose 
than the cathedrals in which these choral performances took place 
before their erection, ^but neither the one nor the other is at all worthy 
of the science of the present day, nor of the glorious ^ass of perform- 
ances to which they have been appropriated. 

A very great advance has recently been made in oui* knowledge of 
this subject from the experience of the performances at the Crystal 
Palace. On several occasions there, from 15,000 to ,000 persons 
, liave heard the choruses of Handel in a very perfect mmner, and one- 
^ half that number have heard the solos with very enjoyable distinct- 
ness; yet the Crystal Palace is about the worst possible building, 
except in so far as size is concerned, for the purpose. The floor is 
perfectly flat ; the galleries accommodate very few, but are thrust most 
obtllllsively into the area, so as to hinder those under smd behind tkem 
froiia' hearing ; all the arrai^ements of the auditoxy are of the most 
tem]^rafy and accidental chapter, and the external sounds very im- 
perfeiti^y shut off; yet the perfection with which the earlier ^pera 
concerts ahd the later oratorios have been heard in that building has 
surprised a>nd delighted every one. If the same audiences were arranged 
in a building expressly constructed for the purpose, there can be no 
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doubt but that 20,000, or even more, could hoar an oratorio with per- 
feet disiinotnesti. 

* It is to be hoped that something may be done in this direction, for 
not only have these great performances of choral music become almost 
national among us, but th^ approach more nearly to the great semi- 
sacred theatrical lopresentations of the Greeks than anything else that 
we know of in modem times. If any one at the present time wished 
to realize what fhe Greeks felt in witnessing a grand perfoi’mance of 
one of the dramas of Sophocles or Euripides, lie would perhaps come 
nearer the truth by hearing one of the magnificently executed Oratorios 
of Handel or Haydn than by any other process available in modern 
times, and infinitely more nearly than by listening to an English trans- 
lation of a Greek drama performed behind the gas^lamps of a modem 
theatre. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY ENGINEERING. 


Tuk introduction of railwa3’s, and the immense consequent develop- 
ment of civil engineering, have given rise to a class of works which, 
if not strictly Architecture, are so closely allied to it that it is impos- 
sible to escape alluding to them in a work like this, though any attempt 
to describe them would be to- commence a new volume, and to open 
out quite a diifercnt field of inquiry from that which has been followed 
out in the i)revious pages of this work. 

Those who have mastered the definitions stated at length in the 
Introduction to this volume will have no difficulty in perceiving that 
tlioro is no real lino of demarcation between the two branches of tho 
building profession, though now they are kept distinct as Engineers and 
as Architects ; but if the latter were only as tmthfiil and as living an 
art as tho otlicr, the distinction would entirely disappear. The Engineer 
would only be the Architect who occupied himself more especially with 
construction, and tho more utilitarian class of works ; the Architect, 
properly so called, would be tlio ai-tist who attended to the ornamental 
distribution of buildings, and their decoration when erected. 

At tho present day the line of demarcation is easily recognised, 
because the cngincor is a man who follows his branch of the profession 
on the same common-sense principles which guided builders in all 
previous ages. The architect has superadded those trammels of imi- 
tation which roduco his branch to an absurdity. Tho one gi'cat hope 
of a return to a better state of tilings is that tho engineers may become 
so influential as to force the architects to adopt their principles, though 
at tho present moment tho tendency seems rather in the opposite 
direction. 

As in consequence of these distinctions, however, the engineers are 
not ardiitects witbin the definition of the tenn emplo3’’ed in the pre- 
ceding pages of this volume, their works need not be enumerated here ; 
but^n order to complete and to render intelligible what has been mid 
abdVe, it may be expedient to select one or two examples which will 
HufSbe to point out tho diiferences which exist, and the tendency of 
tho i^o branches towards the unknown future. ^ 

'Fhere are of coui-se certain branches of his profession in whic^ tho 
civil j^i^neer does not come in contact with the architect, such as the 
ia^ung ' oiit and making of roads, tho making of the pemanent way of 
' railroads, the making of embankpucnts or of piers, and similar works ; 
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but most of these are now being handed over to the mechanical en- 
gineer, or to the surveyor and the contractor. The oivil engineer, in ' 
the sense in which are now speaking of him, is the builder of 
bridges and viaducts, the excavator of locks and docks, the oonstnictor 
of piers and lighthouses, an|jl frequently the builder of ships. 

In all these cases the primary object of the engineer is use, not 
beauty ; but ho cannot help occasionally be<»>ming an architect, and 
sometimes with singular success, though too frequently, when be onia- 
meiits, it is, as architects generally do, by borrowing features from the 
Classical or Medimval styles, or hy some mistakem idea betraying how 
little he has really studied the problem before him. 

In illustration of those de&itions, let ns tnke the Dee Bridge at 
Chester. As an engineexing work, nothing can be nobler. It is the 
largest single span for a stone bridge in England, probably in the 
world ; built of the best materials, and in a situation where nothing 
interferes with its beauty or proportions. Its engineer, however, 
aspired to bo architect ; and the consequence is that, instead of giving 
value to an arch of 200 ft. span, no one can, by mere inspection, believe 
that it is more than half that width. In the first place he intro- 
duced a common architrave moulding round the arch, such as is usually 
omplo^^ed in Domestic Architecture, and which it requires immense 
thought to exaggerate beyond the dimensions of a porte-cochere, lie 
then placed in tlie spandrils a panel 30 ft by 50, which in like manner 
wo are accustomed to of one-third or ono-thirtieth these dimensions. 
Ho then, on his abutments, introduced two nichos for statues, which it 
is immediately assumed would be of life-size ; and beyond this, two 
land-arches without mouldings or accentuation of any sort, conse- 
quently looking so weak as to satisfy the mind there was no difficulty 
in the constniotion. 



Had Mr. Hartley been really an architect, he would have rusticated 
those land-arches with Cyclopean massiveness, not only to continue 
the idea of the embankment, but also to give strength where it was 
apparently most needed ; and would have avoided anything in tluj 
abiitments that savoured of life-size sculpture or of temple-building. 
A Mediseval architect would have pierced the spandrils with oi)cning8, 
thereby giving both lightness and dimensions to this part ; or if that 
was ]jot mechanically admissible, be would have divided it into three 
or four panels, in accordance with the construction. The essential 
parts in the construction pf a bridge, however, are the voussoii» of the 
arch ; and to this the architect’s whole attention should first be turned. 
If there had been fifty well-defined aich-stones, the bridge vrould haA: 
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looked infinitely larger than it now appears. With one hundred it 
would have looked larger still ; hut if too numerous there is a danger 
of the structure lohing that Megalithic character which is almost as 
essential as actual dimensions for gi'oatness of effect. ITie-tiue archi- 
tect is the man who can weigh these vapous conditions one against 
the other, and strike a judicious balance between the different elements 
at his command. At Cliester the builder has failed in this at every 
point, and by the same process which ruined St. Peter’s. By exagge- 
rating his details, the bridge has been dwarfed in exactly the same 
manner as the basilica. 

If this is all that can be done wit^ bridges, it is far better that 
they should be left, like most of those recently built, to tell their own 
tale witliout any ornament whatever. A long series of tall arches is so 
beautiful an object in itself that it is difficult to injure it ; but occasion- 
ally a slight moulding at the impost, a bold accentuation of the arch, 
and bold marking of the roadway render these beautiful which other- 
wise may only bo useful in appearance. 

London Bridge is a very happy instance of Ornamental Engineering, 
but scarcely sufficiently omamonted to become Architectui*o ; but in 
this respect it is better than Waterloo Bridge, where the Doric columns 
on the piers, though certainly ornamental, are so inappropriate as con- 
siderably to mar the effect. 

Neither of the bridges of Telford or Stephenson across the Menai 
Strait makes the smallest pretension to architectural design. The 
former, however, though beautiful from the grace of its form, would 
Lave been even more so had the hand of taste been allowed to modify 
some of its details, but it is lucky in having escaped the Egyptian 
propylons in cast iron which were designed for the suspension bridge 
at Clifton. It must also be confessed he would have been a bold man 
who ventured to suggest a decoration for so untried a foi m as the tubu- 
lar girder, and in tli^ present state of design it is fortunate the attempt 
was not made. If not beautiful, it is grand, and there is no offence 
against good taste. The same can hardly be said of Bruners two 
bridges at Chepstow and Saltash. In these the great bent tube is the 
principal feature, but in both instances the construction is wholly 
internal and concealed. It would have cost nothing, and hardly added 
a ton to the weight, to have put enough of it outside to explain the 
arrangement, and so satisfied the mind. Wonderful as the latter is 
from its size and position, and fairy -like from the lightness of its form, 
it can only now be looked upon as a glorious opportunity neglected 
for^ producing one of the most beautiful specimens of Iron Bridge 
Ail^teotnre in the world. With the requisite amount of taste u,nd 
thqhght thSs might have been done, adding little or nothing to the 
expepse-^ 

‘ A bridge is now building over the Rhine, want the height imd the poetiy of that at 
at Mayence, on the same principle, which will Saltash, it is not only a better specimen ofJSn- 
Ite inHnttely more satisihetory, because the gitieering, but also of Engineering Ai-chitec- 
construction is all shown. Auiiough it may ture. 

c 
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Among smaller objects, the ligbtboixses, such as those of Eddystone, 
Bell Bock, and Skerryvore, are the most satisfactory specimens of 
Engineering Architecture that have been produced. They have little 
or no ornament, it is true, but exquisite beauty of form wi^ great per- 
fection of material and workmanship; and if tliese do not entitle them 
to rank in the higher claesi we must cut out of our list pyramids and 
obelisks, topes, tombs, and all the simpler, though scone of the grandest, 
objects that have hitherto been classed with Architecture. 

Some of the entrances to the tunnels which are found on most rail- 
ways in England are as grand as any city gates, and grander than many 
triumphal arches, that are to be found in Europe. But this is only the 
case when they depend for expression on their own mass and dimen- 
sions, relieved only by a few simple bat appropriate mouldings-— when 
they, in fact, are treated according to the true principles of architec- 
tu]*al design. Too often, however, the engineer has aspired to be an 
architect in the modern sense of the term, and there are Qreciw, Egyp- 
tian, Gothic, and other tunnel-fronts on various lines whi^ are as 
absurd as anything done in towns. They probably, however, are the 
exception. But a collection of these objects, classified as they belonged 
to the true or imitative styles of Art, would be as correct an illustration 
as could well be found of the two principles of design prevalent in 
ancient and in modem times, and a fair test of tlieir relative excel- 
lence. ' In applying such a test, however, it must be borne in mind 
that those who have designed the tmo examples are men in a hurry, 
who probabl}'' in all iheir lives had never time to think of beauty 
in Art, while those w'ho erect imitative buildings have generally spent 
their lives in intense study of ancient Art, and become thoroughly 
imbued with its spiiit, in the hope that they may bo able to reproduce 
its beauties. 

The point, how^ever, at which the engineer and the architect come 
most directly in contact is in the erection of ^stations and station- 
buildings. In every instance these ought to be handed over to the 
architect as soon as the engineer has arranged the mechanical details. 
Unfortunately, however, as Architecture is practised in this country, 
its professoi's, if so called in, would insist on the Station being either 
GrCcianized or Gothicized, or, at all ev6nts, carried out in some in- 
coDgmouB style ; and not one man in ten would have the courage to 
content himself with ornamental arrangement of the parts and orna- 
mental accentuation of the construction, these being all, or nearly all, 
that can be allowed in such cases, decoration being generally not only 
misapplied, but too costly for the purpose. 

•On the other hand, when engineers attempt decoration they gene- 
rally fail. Nothing is so common as to see attenuated cast-iron 
Classical columns with a fragment of an entablature on their heads, 
spacttd ten or twenty diameters apart, and supporting trussed wrought- 
iron girders 100 or 200 ft. in span, or, what is worse, pointed arches 
and cathedral details appropriated to a similar jnirpose. 

To recapitulate what has been done in this direction would lie io 
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306. Interior of tlie Station at King's Crufeis. 


write a volume on Civil Engineering ; but an example or two may 
suffice to place the style in its proper relation to Architecture in the 
stricter sense of the word, and thus prevent confusion of ideas regard- 
ing a proper definition of Art. 

The first example selected is the King’s Cross Station, one of the 
noblest of those in the metropolis. It consists of two great halls each 
800 ft. long, 105 ft. wide, and 91 ft. high. Westminster Hall is 258 ft. 
long, 68 ft. wide, and 86 high ; that at Padua 240 by 84 in width : so 
that neither of thosei; though the largest erected before this century, 
can compare in dimensions with the modem examp] es. Internally the 
Paduan example is not so architectural as the station, and need not be 
compared ; but that at Westminster, if placed in juxtaposition, explains 
at once the difierefice between Civil Engineering and Artistic Archi- 
tecture. Both tlie halls depend for their effect principally on their 
roofs. In the station the corbels are plain blocks, the ribs of the 
simplest form, and the quantity of timber exactly what was necessary 
to support the roof, and the castings and details are made wholly 
without reference to architectural effect. In the Hall, the corbels are 
lioh, the timber twice the quantity required, the arrangement of the 
pc^ designed as much for architectural as for mechanical effect^ and 
every ,paix carefully carved and ornamented. Between these two 
the|!e are infinite degrees, but no line. HacL<.the ai-chiteot of the 
station felt himself justified in spending a little more money, he might 
dly have i^ded strength, or the appearance of it ; he might have 
ided ornament; he might have modified his proportions, or intro- 
^^ced parts that would have done so in appearance, till he made as 
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307. Kjiterlur view ut‘ the 8tatU»ii ut King’s Cri>ss. 

beautiful an object as the Hall, and, considering the imincnsoly in- 
creased dimensions, a far grander building ; but this ho was not per- 
mitted to do, and it would have required groat judgment and an 
imi^BBO amount of thought to have done it well. 

'Me internal facade of the buildings of this station, which ranges 
along the whole length of the departure platform on the west side, 
is another important feature, which, without additional expense, might 
have been made far more satisfactory by a slight expenditur^of thought 
only. It now consists of a range of similar windows in the upper 
storey, and of doors and windows treated similarly below. An important 
entrance from the first-class booking-office— a less ornate one from the 
second — would have given meaning to one part. The offices ought to 
have been treated in one style, the refreshment tAid waiting-rooms in 
another; and these ought to have beeh'*diflbrent from the lamp-room, 
porters’-room, and more menial buildings attached. 

Externally the design has the merit of being entirely tnithful. Tho 
two great semicircular windows terminate appropriately the two sheds ; 
the clock-tower is a perfectly legitimate feature ; the booking-office on 
the one hand, and the archway from the arrival platform on tho ofljer, 
arS equally appropriate. The one great defect is, that tho style is so 
simple and grand that it ought to have been executed in granite, while 
it is carried out in simple brick. Knowing this, tho spectator cannot 
helj% feeling that those deep offsets round tho arches are misplaced, 
especially as the lightness of the roof they terminate is seen through 
the windows. One or two would have l>een ample ; and if tho money 
saved in material had been employed in ornament, a more archiieciIMn:^ 



Facade of Straabnrff Railway Station. Paris. 


far;ade might have lieen attained, and one infinitely more appropriate 
to the material in which it is built. 

If we turn back for one moment to Schinkers design for the Bau- 
schiile (Woodcut No, 230) we shall see at once how this might have 
been done ; and it may also be useful to note the difieronce b^ireen 
the two designs. At Berlin the details are all good and all appropriate 
to brick Architecture, but the form of the building is too simple and 
Hoveve for such a material. At London the outline is sufficiently 
broken and varied for brick ; but the details too massive and solid for 
anything Sut stone ,or granite. Bad Schinkel used as broken an 
outline as that of the 'station, or had the station been ornamented with 
as elaborate details an the Bauschule, they would both have been more 
perfect buildings ; but they both fail because their architects forgot to 
think of the materiois they were about to employ. 

Another illustration how such a faqa^Q might have been ornamented 
^ is seen from the next example taken from the Station of the<StrasBurg 
Railway at Paris. Practically the design of the two fa 9 ade 6 ^ the same 
(except that there is only one shed in the French example) ; but the 
latter^ from its higher degree of ornamentation and its more artistic 
ammgement, becomes really an object of Architectural Art^ and one 
pemctly appropriate to the purpose, without too great on amounts of 
imiiathae borrowed from any particular style. 

The Btation at Newcastle, though very grand, and possessing some 
excellent points of design, verges close on tho ^rults so commgn in 
the Renaissance styles. It is neither quite truthful nor quite lapprO' 
priate. The great portico might as well be the entrance to a palace or 
a theatre as to a railway station, and the ornamentation has too much 
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tho oharaotor of twi)^ pnt tiiere for omomeiit’B Mke alone, withont 
refer^ eUlier to oonotraotion or to any of the ml exi^noieB of tho 
building I and, what is wam, in order to give light to the mouib below, 
itj roof muot bo ehher wholly or partially of glass, consequently, itw 
monumental fiwms at onoe become absurd. They are »uch as would 
almost suffice fiir a vault — a few iron posts would do as well for all thev 
have to support ^ 

Without attempting to assign the relative merit of each of tiioso 
tl^ exOTples, they may be taken as representing tho thiee classes inW 
wh^ thw style divides itself; the first representing EnginooiinK 
Arohiteotnro, the second Artists’ Architecture, and the tiiird Architects’ 
Arohiieoture. , 

Prom the two first alone can anything that is good or satis&otory 
ever be expect^ ; and, if persevered in, they offer precisel# same 
chance of developing a new style as was affora4 to the eoolesiasUcal 
muldon of the Middle Ages; and if the enginfen only appieoiolo 
the vame of the principles on which they are plrhape nnoonsoionhly 
thy ought to insist on the same trutht pervading all tho 
ImildingB in their charges If they -do, thdjf’ will render a service to tho 
sister profession, the benefit of which will be incaloolaWe. 

Unfortunately this is not the view ctf the matter that has hitherto 
Iwn taken, not only in this oountay, bur more edpeciidly on the Con- 
hnent, as We meet with Byaantine stations and Oothio.stetiDns of every 
^gree and variety, but also Pompeian and Claasio — even pure Grecian 
Dope ^tioiMh-’and every form of inappropriate blundering, and aU to 
save a hitte thought and trouble on the of tho designem But it 

may safely be asserted that these are without a single exception— 
good or satidactoiy in the exact proportion in which it is difficult to 
name nthe style in whit^ are erected* 

If railway engineeirs and milway arebitootS) in this countiy at leasts 
have not done aU tiiat m^g^'be expected of them to produce heaui^ 
as well aseojiveniaaoe hf their works# there is this, at least, to be iSSi 
• 2 1 
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in their excuse, thet all our railways are private commercial imdeztek*' 
ings entered upon with a view, to profit. If, therefore, the encoder 
can provide tlm necessary accoimoaodation for 10,0001., he is-hardljr 
justified in spending 11,000^. /Though it is quite true that a certain 
amount of spaciousness and dignity does ai^ct custom to a railway, it 
is only to a certain extent, and a subordinate is not justified in going 
beyond that without special sanction. 

A more fatal cause hitherto has been the transition tMe in nrhich 
everything is. Though railways are little more than thirty years <fid, 
there is hardly on important station in the country that has not been 
either pulled down and re-erected in some other locality^ or enlarged 
and altered so that nothing of the orfginal design remains ; and any 
station that is twenty years old, either is, or ought to be, rebuilt imme- 
diately. Even bridges have to be widened or altered, and the next 
few years may introduce such changes that all that men are doing 
now may have to bo re-done. While this is the case, it is wasteful to 
spend much money on permanent erections, and much expenditure of 
time or thought is hardly to be expected from an engineer or his 
assistant on what they feel convinced may be swept away before they 
themselves have done with it. 

All tliat can bo asked from the railway authorities under these 
circumstances is elegant appropriateness, and all will have every 
reason to be thankful if that saves us from Mediaeval stations, Doric 
porticoes, Egyptian viaducts, and other absurdities of the sort, of 
which too many have already been perpetrated in this country^ It 
will be well for us if engineers arc confined for the future to this, and 
to this only, and prevented from indulging in those eccenttioities 
which have hitherto marred so many noble works. It is far better 
that we should be content with plain, honest, j^olid, but useful 
erections, than that our buildings should bo adorned on mistaken prin- 
ciples, which have hitherto been supposed to constitute the art of 
Architecture. r # 

I FBBBO-Vrcmsocrs Art. 

A new stylo Architecture was inaugurated together with the 
first Exhibition ofilS^l, which has had al^ady a considerable effect 
on a certain class of designs, and promises to have a still greater 
ipflnence in future.^ . ^ 

lliere is, perhaps, no iraident in the faistoTy of Architecture so 
felicitous 4BIS Sir Joseph Paxton’s suggestion of a magnified conservatory 
to, contain that great colleotion. At a time when men were puzzliug 
’sfe^sdvtS Ovmr;dom^ to rival the Pantheon, or hiJk to surpass those 
!]|a^ of it was vfonderfid that a man could be found 

to Aihiag which had no other xne^ than being the best, and, 

ind€»M, the only.' ihiri^ ihen known which woul^ answer the purpose ; 
and a more remsat^bfep^ good frurtune Ihat the oommis&oners 
had the courage to adhj^ itr : 

As first ^yde Park Ciystal Palace, though an 

^admirable piece of had no claim to he considered 
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wenti aa^ it 'WM aot tamaiiBated to tsm^ an wtont aa to <dleTate it 
iato the class ^ Vim Aiti. Hie st^lbseqaaat iatrodoction of the ar^ed 
traasept, with coaseqttteiit arraii|{emexitB at each ead and on each 
sidc^ did much to faring it within and a man meet have 

had much mcKre oriticiam than pmity la his oompositioii, •who could 
btand tmdar ite ajt^ and a^tiong ita ti^es fay the side of the cryatal 
fountain* end dare to anggest it was not the most fidrydike pro- 
duo&m of AisdiiteotBial Art that had yet been produced. 

As ihsHBiwiMod at IS^fdmihain, the building mA far greater riaims to 
rank amcmg important arebitootural objects of the worid^ In the 
first plaoo) its dimenaions are%nsui*passed by those of any haU ever 
erected. Its internal area is four times that of St Peter’s at Bome« and 
ten times that of our St PauPs. A second merit is that its oonatruo- 
tion is absolutely truthful throughout Nothing is concealed* and 
nothing added for effect In this respect it surpasses any Classioal 
or Gothic building over erected. A third is that it is ornamentally 
arranged. Nothing can well be better, or better subordinated* than 
the great and two minmr transepts joined together by the oiicular roofs 
of the naves* and the whole arrangement is such as to produce the 
most pleasing efibots both iniemally and extemally. 

Although therefore it possesses in a xomarkablo degioe gi'Oatness of 
dimension -^truthfulness of design -and ornamental arrangements — 
which are three of the great elements of architectural design, it is 
deficient in two others. It has not a siiifieient amount of decoration 
about its parts to take it entirely out 6f the category of fiist-class 
engineering, and to make it entiiely an object of il^ne Art But its 
greatest defect is, that it wants solidity, and that appearanoe of per- 
manence and durability indispensable to make it really architectural 
in the strict meaning of the word, l^hetber this quality oan ever be 
imparted to any building wholly composed of glass and ix'on is very 
questionable, though a great deal could be don(4in this direction that 
has been neglect^ at Sydenham* and no doubt would have been done 
had its builders not been hampered by tlie pprefam of the Hyde Park 
bidding* which was avowedly designed for temp^ry purposes. 

*iPhe only mode of really averOomin|f this defect will probably be 
by the introduction of a third material. Stone is not quite suitable 
for this puipose : it is too solid and too uniform. So the designets of 
the Paris Palais d’lndustiie seem to &ve tliought, for* instead of 
trying to amalgamate the two elements aA their command, they were 
content to hide their crystal palace in an envelope of masoniy,* 
w^h would have served equrily well for a picture gallery, a conceit- 
room, or even for a pslaoe^ Nowhere is the internal arrangement of 
the building expressed or even suggested on the outside; and the 
eensequence is, that* however beaniifhl either of the parts may be 
sepaft^ly^ the Aesigtk is u foiliire as a whole.* 

1 Aft Fteris Mem to latV tiiie eurii drawmto m Save i««elied tlile <iiis|Lr 

wt sltoMly* at leiaft if w» may <rom ef » Exhibiftasn buHdtiig about to 

• 2 1 2 
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Though stone therefore may be ^appropriate, briek and terra-ootta 
may bo employed with iron and glees witli the very best effect 
When BO used the brickwork must be of the very best quality, ep as to 
be pleasing in itself. Coloured brioks should be employed everywhere 
to give relief and lightness, and the mouldings must be d^gned 
espeoially for the places they are applied to. 

If at Sydenham the whole of the lower storey in the gardem front 
up to the floordine had been of brickwork, it would have added very 
considerably to its monumental character. It would also have improved 
the design immensely if the angles of all the transepts had been brick* 
work up to their whole height, and the smoen-walls to a certain extent. 
This would no doubt have added somewhat to the expense, but not to 
a greater extent than would have been saved in repairs ; and where the 
roof is of glass, there is no inoonvenienco in blocking out a certain 
portion of the lateral light. The real difficulty in adopting such a mode 
of treatment is the immense amount of thought it would require to 
work out the details, and the skill and judgment necessary to do it 
Well. If well done it would almost be equivalent to the invention of 
a new stylo, and for certain purposes more beautiful ihan anything 
that has gone befoie. 

Such a style would not, of course, be applicable everywhere; 
blit tlieie are so many buildings of this class now wanted for exhibi- 
tions, for railway stations, for places of assembly, and for Rorionltural 
purposes, that it is of great importance the subject should be studied 
carefully, as it is one of the few branches of the art on which a 
future of progress seems to be dawning. If such a development were 
to take place in even one of the most insignificant branches of the art, 
men would not long remain content to spend their money on even the 
oorrectest Classic columns or Gothic arches ; once they perceived that 
these were not only absolutely useless, but actually Ixurtfiil, it might 
even come to bo believed that the men of the nineteenth century 
practically knew as njuch of scientific construction, were as refined 
in their artistic tastes, as our ignorant and hard-fisted ffirefathein in the 
thirteenth. When tl is is once done the battle is gained, and Architec- 
ture again liocomes /< truthful art and recovers the place from which 
she has been banished for centuries. 

1 

i 

Miutabt ENonniKBiHo. 

Httituy Engineering is another branch of the art which haa evon 
been broni^t in modem times within the dennain of the 

ardnitoofe ain oitnl branch has been, and has not some of itn exendes : 
for ^ wMtlts <if j^wtiSoation are imperial wodcs, paid for by the natitm, 

V ' • — 

** c 

eirected at Antaiul. In fivis AaSga itoiM w Vtaekmn Mgai, it viU tie an Immense step 
to be uwd erorywliera fbr e ec m i l i j b S f tl en, but in the Hshfc dimtioii, and go Ibr to bring 
ibvot fiir eonoeaiment, Btldt VmAI Pio- the ferrcKutreons style withra the domain of 
bably harslibeea better ; bat If ^ nme teste Arcbiteotiire. 
iH displayed in fii a bnlldiiig as fi ussbl it 
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and oonatraotsad te&renca to profit; they might thentlBMre be 

made omamentalt udim oimnMOit can be applied. The exouse isi of 
ooarae, that there is no oosmoolast 12ce a caimon*ball* and it is absuid 
to ornament what hi ehte to be destroyed. This is,, hnvever^ hardly a 
&ir view of the case: of oi^e hundred bastions that are built, not more 
than one on an average is ever tfHid strand it is a pity that the remain- 
ing ninety-nine should disfigure the earth during the whole period of 
their exiatenoe. The massea are so great and the forms so generally 
plearing, that a digbt additioiud expense and small amount 
of tbou^t would render that beautiful whicdi now is oommonplace, 
and this without intei^fering to the smallest possible d^pree witii its 
defenrive qualities. The tratn of the matter is that the civilian or the 
architect is never consulted to these matters. A fortifioation is always 
a secret and a mystery till it is built; and the officer emidoyed has 
probably never thought of Architecture as an art, and is too much 
occupied by the defensive elements of his design to think of anything 
else ; while military boards not — it must be admitted — ^likely to 

encourage their subordinates to Carrying out their artistio aspirations. 

It is hardly necessary to recall here the extreme beauty attained 
by Military Engineering to the Middle Ages. The grandeur of the 
donjon keej>s— the variety and piotaresqueness of the outer walls, with 
their flanking maohioolated towers — the town wall with the gates — 
every part of the system was as admirable and as perfect as the* Eccle- 
siasticri styles of the day. With the invention of gunpowder these 
things were changed. The masomy came to be paied down to a 
moderate height, and was buried to a ditch instead of being poiched 
on a crag. It was crowned with an earthen parapet instead of a coi- 
nioe-liko battlement, llie gates alone wcie loft, for some time at 
least, in the hands of the architects, and still icmain the only part of 
a fortified enceinte to wliich decoration is systematically applied. 

If San Michuto was not the actual invent^ of the pentagonal 
bastion, he was certainly the first man that redneel the modem systonis 
to a practical shape ; and though the forms he employed have been 
slightly modified and enlaiged since his day, nothing has been added 
to what he invented till the bastion qrstbm itself was superseded by 
the modem polygonal fortification. 

His greatest work was the fortifications of Verona, and the gates 
he erected there have been the models followed with moie or less 
exactness to every subsequent fortification to Europe. One of these, 
now called the Porta Stupa from its being closed, has been quoted as 
his greatest work of this dasa ; but it certainly is not so beautiful as 
that ai the Gastello del Lido (Woodcut No. 310), which for a single 
archway Is one of the iisqq^est desiipis of its class yet executed. In 
almost all oases the el em ents of these designs are the same — boldly 
rusticated Hone columns* with rusticated arches between, combined to 
various fUcqportions. TheiFrencli, who have more taste in th^ matters 
than <riker natsons, have, latterly omitted the pillars and intpod^M^ 
stoqpls ruritoatodarri^; riegmit, it must be confessed, and appopmie. 
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OAtewi^' at GBMtello del Uda. Venice. 


but generally so plain that they must be considered as belonging to 
Engineering rather than to Architectural Art. 

Daring the seventeenth and eighteenth oenturies some hundreds 
of these great city portals were erected in various parts of Europe : 
all of grand dimensions — all more or less omammited ; but it is sad 
to thinlc; there is not one of them whose design the mind dwells on 
with pleasure, or which any one would cai'o to see illustrated in a 
work like this. 


If, therefore, we must abandon the portals, there is still an ii^ite 
number of works about an extensive fortress, all of which arb capable 
of artistic treatment. There are towers in the gorges ; there are case- 
mates and defensive barracks, buildings of the most imposing dimen- 
sions and most massive construction, which it would require very 
little to render architeoturally beautiful ; and there are numberless 
minor objects which Aeed not he left in their present#tate of utilitarian 
ugliness. 

One example mpst suffice : at New Georgiesk or Modlin there is 
a gronaiy situated^on a point where the Bug and Vistula uiBet. 

. Stmding in the centre of so important a fortress, it was necessary to 
f ibrtify it. This has been done by introducing a set of gun-casemates 
QSt the loVFar floor, a projecting gallery abdve, and rexideri^g the 
^ vifhole bc^b-proof. The style chosen is elegant; and without one. 


sln^e feature that can he called inappropriate, an edifice of very 
architectural merit has been produced out of the grai^aty 
tMre. is. no building in the world m^ht nof^be. 

of cere aiid.pc^ '^in beeto^ 

has been done of lata ^ears to remedy tlaS 
state of tbing^ ^ latO Sipg of 

and elsewhere in hm Some if the Bruittiah damgnsi, too,: 


' Th« m Id. higVi to UiOQeiiirf, 



show a tendenoy to consider bow a certain amount of architectural 
design can be superinduced on the utilitarian forms of these buildings, 
and sometimes with very considerable succ^. As before mentioned, 
the arsenal at Vienna is one of the most successful of Austrian designs, 
but, being neither foi tified nor in a fortress, it belongs more to the 
province of the civil than of the military branch. What might be 
done in this branch is obvious enough ; but, till some greater progress 
has been made than has hitherto been effected, it is evident that 
military construction has as yet no place in a|Work devoted to the 
study of Architecture considered as one of the Fme Arts. • 



312 . 


cbowlng (he whole of the Fe^ede of the UiwiKrjr el Mwlltn. 
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• CONCLUSIt)N; 


Ok reviewing the hiatory of Architeoture during the three or four 
centuries to which the contents of this volume extend, the retrospect, 
it must be confessed, is sufficiently melancholy and disooura^g. 
For the first time in history the mosi^civilized nations of the world 
have agreed to forsake the only path that could lead to progress or 
perfection in the “Master Art,” and been wandering after diadows 
that constoptly elude their giasp« "When we consider the extent to 
which building operations have been carried during^that period, the 
amount of wealth lavished on arcMteotural decoration, and the 
amount of skill and knowledge available for its direction, it is veiy 
sad to think that all should have been oomparatively wasted in 
couscqiicuco of the system on which these were employed. Few will 
dispute the assertion that there is’ no Renaissance example equal as a 
work of Art to any Gothic or Saracenic building, or that ever attained 
to the pictuicsque appropriateness of these siyles. Nor has any modem 
design over reached the intellectual elegance of the Greek or Roman 
or the sublimity of the Egyptian ; and all this simply because of the 
mistaken idea t^t success could be achieved without thought, and that 
the past could be reproduced in the present. 

It is of little use, however, now lamenting over opportunities that 
have been lost and cannot be recalled : it is more important to tiy and 
find out what are the prospects of improvement now, or rather, before 
proceeding to this, to ask what is to be the style of the future ? 

To give a distinc^ and categorical answer to such a question 
of oourse, «mpossibl| as it would be equivalent to attempting to 
foiesee what has nowbemi invented, and to describe what does not 
yali exist. It wonhi£ ave been as reasonable to have asked Watt to 
describe the engixkO of the * Warrior,' or Stephenson to sketch the 
'appeinanoe df the &reat Wesiem express train at the time when he 
fstarted the Experiment' on the Stockton and Darlington line. If 
the style is to bo a true style, it will take many years to elaborate, 
Aa^jowy minds must be employed in the task; but if men once 
into ih4 true path, success must follow, and the new style 
W ^ b^uttful, perhaps mote so than any that have 
^^^Ided Mli^^/inean while, however, it is eae^. to r^y ne^ 

not be Gothic^if id m d&ar Teaedn, 
the Medimval is .« .uid p«efeot 

style, w ^ meiir- 

’ 3 reiice in whicli it It yn» 

result^of orata^tei of eic^tiniioBS progreui^e out, ^ 

tiiie wnats of tiiib atodiraj^iied by tlib::|l9(ijime« nutbtid 
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of thooflaiida of minds applied ^tcwogh long ages to meet these exi* 
genoies. We are separated by the gulf of oenturies from these 
times: we eaa neither go badk to nor lecsiQ them : we oa^ 
again into the same groove, and, while this is so, progress in that di- 
rection is impossible, « If we ootild forget the invention of gunpowder, 
and induce nations to revert to bows and arrows and plate armour, ~if 
we could ignore the printing-press and aU its thousand influences, or 
persuade ourselves to believe that the steam-engine is still only the 
dream of some orack-brained mechanic, — ^then indeed we might restore 
the Addle Ages, and Gothic Architecture might become again a living 
form in such a state of things; but, till all this and more is dcmet H 
must remain only a fragment tf the past, utterly strange and unqon- 
genial to our 'habits our foelings — an amusement to the learned, 

but taking no root among the masses nor ever being an essential 
part of our civilisation. On the other hand, the more we study the 
Aichitecture of tho past or become familiar with its details^ the more 
enamoured must we be with so honest and so earnest an expression 
of human wonts and feelings, and the more incapable are we of emanci- 
pating ourselves from its pi^oular influence. This we already feel ; 
and eveiy day we are beQoming more and more correct as copyists, 
and more and more intolerant of any deviation from the exact types 
of the Middle Ages. 

The same is true of the {mre Classical styles, from which we 
are separated by even a longer interval of time and also by a 
geographical barrier which renders them unsuitable for our climate. 
But it is not quite correct to say that our sympathies are not equally 
engaged by them. The educated dasaes, at least, know more and 
fed more for the age of Ictinus than for that of Williany)f Sens, and 
are more capable of appreciating that of Vitravius than that of Wic^am 
or of Waynflete. But be this as it may, the ClassicBl is also a perfect 
tyle, and progress in it is unattainable unless we can put ourselves in 

position of the Greeks or Bomaus when they|Were elaborating it, 

4 rid without progress it is impossible to adapt mj aast rean;|f^ to our 
use or purposes. I 

It need hardly be added that all this is even mere true as regards 
the Saracenic, the Indian, the Chinesei fg Mexican; but there is yet 
one other style within whose limits progress siSll seems possible. 
The Kenaiesance Italian is by no means worked out or perfect^ and, 
from the causes poiuted out in the preceding pages, has hardly yet had 
even a fair trial of its merits. 

Originally it was a compromise between the Gothic and the 
Classic styles, borrowing the fonns from the one, the details from the 
otlier; and it has in its progress oscillated backwards and forwards, 
from almost pure Hedusvelism on the one hand to pure Paganism on 
the othdr, while in its devious course it has heSn adapted to nearly 
all tlfo waaeitB and exigenmes of modern times. 

Within tile limits of eucth u style as this progress seems posrible; 
and it is, tiya probleni'is' of easy solution. It does not requfre a 
man oT' set of men, mif some have opposed, to invent a new 
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ibe great want now is aelf^ntrol and self-segatiou. ^N’hat we require 
is tlmt arcbiteets shall have the moral oourage to refrain from hxm&mr 
ing, and he oontent to think, to work, and to improve \At by hit wfte^ 
they have got If some artistic Cbanoellor of the Exchequer woidd 
only lay a heavy tax on every Classie column erected after thia date, 
and assess eqnsUy every mullioned windiTw or every Gothic pinnacle 
em|doyed in future buildings, we should soon arrive at a better state 
of &iiigs. 

The demand, howSver, must arise with the public, and oannot 
come from the precession. We have no right to ask that an aadhitect 
shall starve because he refuses to erect Gothio churches, Grecian 
'temples, or Chinese summer-houses, Reeling that he can do better. 
The public must say to those it employs, You shall arrange your 
design according to the dictates of common seUse, you shall elaborate 
it by thought, and you shall apply ornament with taste to what you 
• have thus worked out; but beyond these three postulates you shall 
sot.go. When this is done we shall again know what the art meaus. 
If wo ask for anything else we may get something which may be very 
beautiful, but it will not be Arohiteoture. * 

The real question lies somewhat deeper* Are we prepared to 
give up the idea that we are, or may be, intellectual Greeks or 
world-conquering Bomans ? are we ready to abtodon the feeling 
that we are powerful Mediaeval priesti or chivalrous kiiights-errant ? 
are we, in fact, prepared to forego all our dreams of the past, and be 
content to acknowledge ourselves as only human beings living in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, looking forward to and hoping in 
the future? We have done so in Literatuic, we are doing this in 
Fainting, Sculpture seems tending towards the same course, and why 
not Architecture? More than this, the principles of common sense 
have been adopted by the engineers, who form one-half of the building 
profession. Ibey are too young as a body, and have as yet had too 
little time to to know exactly what course they intend in 

fhture to pursue ; bnt onoe that they have leisure and organization, 
it remains to be seep whether they will have sufficient influence to 
fozne '^e architeowto adopt '&eir principles, or whether the vanity 
of imitating the omer and more artistic branch of their profession 
not ii^uee them to rest oontent with their lazy but aristocratic 
system of copying. Fine Art is a hard task-mistiess, and to obtain 
]^r rewards men must work, and think, and exercise infinite self- 
False Ait is an easy, smiling dame, whose favours are 
TwSHy dispensed, but worthless when obtain^* There is, in fact, 
the path by which pexffiotion mi^ be attained ; 
ti# Save we the oourage to choose and, havmg 

iMgraevexm necessary the gpd? 

AltiuStt^ imver was in a positicn he this 

oountr^r ^ suniMal^ or 

oa such entiumy litlfil. ^are 

«iooui«g 9 , 'dawalng. «ii4; 
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ImgkteQ into gii&diiiie. At no period during tlie last throe eentnrieis 
hxvn ike pablio taken the same interest in Arckiteotural Art or ielt 
so much desire to etijc^ its beauties. As a body the Arohiteots of 
this country have never been numerous, so will instructed« or so 
earnest in the exertsise of their vocation as at present, while recent 
experience is not likely to etfcourage the einployment of ainateurs, who 
loam all the secrets of art without woik> ml can design anything 
without thought. 

l\hat is wanted to ensure process towards perfection is, first, 
that we lAiall have a public with feeing enough for the art to desire 
it, and with knowledge snlBcient to judge of what is good nAl beau- 
tiful , a body of aruhitccts so intelligent as to be able to grasp the 
condidon of the problem, and with taste enough to design the requisite 
forms of exprostdon; a class of builders with Aill to arrange and 
energy to cairy out what has been so designed; and, more perhaps 
than any of these, a class of art workmen so mstruoted and so expert 
that they shall 1^ able to understand the work they have In hand, 
and so skilled as to be able to execute it thoughtfully and well. 
Many c^f these elements we already possess, and are progressing 
towards the attainment of the rest. But even all these will be of 
no avail unless every class is thoroughly imbued with a conviction 
that Architecture is neither more nor less than a true and progressive 
development of a useful art into a fine art, but which can never 
throw off its connection with its parent, nor can e\er be practised on 
any other principles than those which alone have led to the clabora- 
tion of other nsc^ arts into their msthetio developments. 

In addition to this, it is indispensable that the public mind should 
be thoroughly disabused of the idea that Arobasology is Architecture, 
or has, in fact, any direct connection with if. It never was so when 
Art was a living thing, and there is no logical reason why it should be 
so now. Once this error is exploded, and we really set in earnest to 
elaborate Building with truth into Architectiye, there seems no 
reason why we Should not surpass all that has been done up to this 
time. We have more wealth, more mechanical skill, more refinement 
than any nation, except por^ps the Greelmi; an^ taste (even if not 
infiate) may result from the immense extfgit of oiur knowledge. 


Amniim#, 
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ETHNOLOGY FROM AN AByHITBOTUBAL POINT OP VIEW.* 


INTRODUCTION. 

SSOTIOK I. 

Ethnolmt, though one of the youngest, is perhaps neither the least 
beautiful nor the least attraqtive of that fair sisterhood of soienoes, whose 
birth has rewarded the patient industry^ and indexible love of truth 
which characterise the philosophy of the present day. It takes up 
the histoiy of the world at the point where it is left by its elder sister 
Geology, and, following the same line of argument, strives to reduce to 
tbo same scientific mode of expression the apparent chaos of facts 
which have hitherto been looked upon as inexplicable by the general 
observer. ^ 

It is only witliin the limits of the present century that Geology 
was rescued from the dreams of cataclysms and convulsions which 
formed the staple of the science in the last century ; and that step by 
step, by slow degrees, rooks have been classified, and phenomena 
explained. All that picturesque wildness with which the materials 
seemed at first sight to be distributed over the world’s surface has been 
loduced to oider, and they now lie arranged as clearly and as Certainly 
m the mind of a geologist, as if they bad been squared by the tool of 
a mason, and placed h\ order by the hand of a meob|aiio. So it is with 
EAnology. Baoo has succeeded race ; — all have been disturbed, some 
obliterated -*niany contorted-'and sometimes the older, apparently, 
superimposed upon the neiyer. All at first sight is chaos and confusion, 


> The follQwiog vai orilgliiiillir Jq. 

taaded te form ^ thfi laj^oetioti to 
Uie * Handbook of Ardiitaetitra/ Tbo fonn 
wbidb tliat work took randered 

It lamUcdble tbn sad It was 

OuwCm suppvaawd at we tliae, It ia 
Bovr nibitid no aa to fikla vdoniei 

not OMuxae it haa auj mf #teot appUm- 
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appear there if that work is ever remodelled 
to the extent to wbidt Its author would U|di 
tq see HimodiSed and Improved. ^ 
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and it seema almoat liopolesB to attempt to unravel the myateriea tif tbe 
long-foi gotten past It i« tmo* nevertheless, in Ethnok^, as in tlie 
sister soienoe, that no change on the world’s surGaoe has taken pElace 
without leaving its mark. A race tna^ be obliterated, or only crop up 
at the edge of some great basin of popidation ; but it has left its traoefl^ 
either aalHs fossil remains in the ehape bf buildings or works, or im- 
pressed on those who supplanted the perishing raoe ; and when these 
are read, — ^when ^11 the phenomena are gathered together and olassiSed, 
— we find the same perfection of order, the same beautiful simplicity of 
law pervading the same complex variety of results, which chflupaoterise 
all the phenomena of nature, and the knowledge of which is the highest 
reward of intellectual exertion. * 

Language has hitherto been the great implement of analyins which 
has been employed to elucidate the affiliation of races ; and the present 
state of the science may bo said to be almost entirely due to the acumen 
and industry of learned linguists. Physiology has lent her aid ; but 
the objects offered for her examination are so few, especially in 
rcmiote ages, and the individual differences are so small, as compared 
with the general resemblance, that, in the present state of that science, 
its aid has not been of the importance which it may fairly be expected 
hereafter to assume. In both sciences History plays an important 
part : in Geology, by furnishing analogies without which it would be 
hardly possible to interpiot the facts; in Ethnology, by pointing out 
the direction in which inquiries should be made, and by guiding and 
controlling the conclusions which may have been arrived at. With 
the assistance of these sfgences. Ethnologists have accomplished a 
great deal, and may do more ; but Ethnology, based merely on Language 
and Physiology, is like Geology based only on Mineralogy and 
Chemistry. Without Paleeontology, that science would never have 
assumed the importance or reached the perfection to which it has now 
attained ; and Ethnology will never take the place which it is really 
entitled to, till its results are checked, and its conclusicms elucidated, 
by the science of Arcbssology. Without the aid and vivifying influence 
derived from the study of fossil remains, Gfoology would lose half its 
value, and more tl^ half its interest It may be intorostiiig to the 
man of science to know what rock is superimposed upon another, and 
how and in what relative periods these changes occurred ; but it is far 
more interesting to watch the dawn of life on this globe, and to trace 
its development into the present teeming stage of existence. 

So it will bo when, with the aid of Atchfleology, Ethnologists are 

S le to identify the varioim strata in which mankind have Iwen dis- 
bnted ; to fix identities m raoe from similaritiqs of Art; and to read 
of the past horn the unoonsoiems testimoiqr of fikateiial 
reiipiiya When prop^y studied and understood, there h no language 
so mear, or whose teHtimony is so undoubted, as 'that of those petrified 
thoughts and feeHsflS which men have left engraved on the WUls of 
their temples, or bi^ried with them In the chmbers of their tcunhs. 
Unconsciously exfueMeA but imperudiably written, they are there to 
this houn Any one who Ukm iqay r&d, and no one udm own trandaie 
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tliem o«& for one momeut doubt but that they ara the best, and 
qi^tity the only, record &at reutaliiji of bygone racea 

It JB not diffi<^t to explaiu why Archeology has not hitherto been 
consideiied by Ethnogmplm of that importance to their researcheB to 
which it is undoubte^y entided. We live in an age when aU Art is a 
chaos of copying and oonfilsion ; we are daily masquerading in the 
costume of every nation of the earth, ancient and modem, and are 
unable to realize that these dresses in whioh we dM^ ourselves were 
once realities. Because Architecture, since the ^mnnation in the 
sixteenth centuiy, has in Europe been a mere hor^ of dried 
speoimens of the art of all countries and of aU ages, we cannot ftiel 
that, before that time, Art was^earnest and progressive ; and that men 
did what they felt to be best and most tq^ptqpriate, with the same 
certainiy with which Nature works ; and, tiiouf^ In an infinitefly lower 
grade, we may reason of the works of man before a given date, with 
the same ceitainty with whioh we can reason of ihose of Nature* 
When this great &et is once reoognisod-^and it is iiidlspnlable~ 
Archmology and Palaoontology take ^eir places side by side, as the 
guidingomd vivifying elements in the sister sciences of Ethnology and 
Geology ; and give to each of thobO a value they could never other- 
wise attain. 

As may well be pxpected, when Archmology is employed to aid in 
these researches, results are frequently arrived at, which at first sight 
are discrepant from those to which the study of language alone has 
hitherto led scientific men. But this is nci,proof either of the truth or 
falsehood of the conclusions arrived at, or of the value or worthlessness 
of the proGCBses employed. Both are essential to the elucidation of the 
subject, and it is by a skilful balancing of both classes of evidence that 
truth is ultimatSly arrived at. 

To take an example. In France, one language is spoken from the 
fdiores of the Mediterranean to the frontiers of ^Igiurn, and from the 
llhine to the Atlantic Ocean. In another century of such progress as 
France has recently made, the fusion will bo complete, and a traveller 
would be unable to detect from speech alone tbat^lsace and Lorraine 
ate nearlty purely Genaan ; Brittany, (jkltic — that a northern tribe 
were once located in Normandy— that the Franks form so important an 
element in the population of Central Franoe-^und that there was once 
a marked and distinotien between the races speaking the Langiio 
d’Oo and those who spoke the Langne d’Oil. It is true ^ose changes 
liave taken place in <ntr Own age, and have data from which wo 
can trace them back to their source; but if wc came on the Itali^, 
Spanish, or Fmich languages with the same abmpiness with which 
* we come on (he old Latin or Greek tongues, or the old Semitic and 
AiyaA languages further east, we should be justified in asserting that 
all tlft west and south di Europe was peopled by one race, and that 
there was no real dietino|icm of blood among them. 

Oft the oflber hand, but for Archaeology we should hardly knowJ|ytii 
tike Fblasgi and EtniseitM were of a /ace not only absolutely ditlSteIr 
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firom ihat of tlie Oredcs ud BomaoB, Imt &t more niMudy klSed 
to tlie Toiwiaia or Semitic races ; while, hotmthstowtdixig the 
obliteratkm that has taken place, an acoompliahed srchaDdogiet, ailh- 
out knowing one word of the language, might, in France, tdl at a 
glance who were Ihe original inhaMtants of evexy provinoe or district, 
and might predicate infallibly whether thSir affiniiies were with Spain 
or Lombardy, with Bavaria or Wesipbalia, or whether anywhere 
dinavian bloc^ tampered the Oeltio exoiMnliiy of the race. So, too, 
in this coantry, the QfUio language is dyixtg out &r faster than the 
Celtic race ; Coniidh has perished entirely as a 6pokmi tongue, thoa^ 
the people remain whft they were; MOn^ is fiuBt dying out; and 
Gaelic and Frse are being cd-extensive with the population 

who boast of Celtia at the present rate of the progress of 
education may, in a^mtury or two, cease to be spoken as comidetely 
as Oomifih. Everywhere, however, these races have left in their 
works tnnremoveable and unchangeable records of their existence ; and 
tjboil^ ttaly may have been absorbed by more powerful races, and 
ibsff' language obliterated, their fossil remains still mark the places 
which they once inhabited, and recall to ns the memories of what 
would otherwise be for ever mysterious or unknown. 

The researches of the Ethnographer were met at the outset wjdl the 
same misondeisiBxiding which formerly enemmbesed the path of Geology. 
It was assumed that the truth of the Bible record was involved in the 
question whether all mankind were derived from one parent,, gr were 
simultaneous creations, or snocessive developments caused by the 
direct interference of an external guiding power. 

The science is not at present sufficiently advanced to give anything 
like a satisfactory answer to either of these postulates ; and it might 
perhaps therefore be safer and more philosophicall to be content 
with the assumption that, at the earliest dawn of histoiy, mankind 
were separated into the well-defined groups in which we now find them, 
without inquiring whether they acquired that distinction by creation 
or development. But as the human mind will hardly be satisfied with 
BO negative a resul^ it becomes necessary to choose one among them. 
It may be safely asserted that there is not a riiadow of proof, nor any 
fact that would lead us to conclude that separate acts of the Divine 
Will were requisite to produce the varieties we find. On ih4 other 
hand, if wo adopt the theory that all descended from one pair, we seem 
to be at variance with the literal meaning of the Peniatenoh— 4f for 
no other reason than this one— 'that on the earliest monuments of the 
ll^tians we find the negro, the red man, the white man — all the 
vi^riietieictwe now Irtiow— as clearly defined and as distmotly marked 
ihspe^ four thousand years ago, as we find them at ihe present 
tiifie. The oonbhisiott seems inevitable, tiuft, if so long ago the 
offspring of one pair wore developed into such distinct varieti^ti, and 
no change has taken place during tiie long period that has sinoe 
intervened, it must taken a very long period of time to give 
them these forma and to fix t^ese oharaoteristics so indelibly that 
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they are now eucUy whal they then were ; but if this time is 
granted, there ate m Acts that the development from one parent will 
not explaim 

The theory of suooessive or simultaneous creations of mankind may 
safely be put on one side till some fact is adduced which would render 
it probable, or some lcgical*train of reasoning enunciated in support of 
its claims. As this has not yet been done, it will, at all events, be 
safer to assume as a fact that all n^nkind proceeded from one pair, 
admitting, however, at the same time, that, in ta philosophioal point of 
view, this is only to be treated as an hypoth^i% la order to explain the 
phenomena, as in the present state fgiehoe we have no direct 

proof of its being so. . ^ 

All that is required on this h 3 rpothiillj^|^ «i|pient amount of time 
to allow such variations as have taken 'paoe^ become^ fixed and 
indelible, and ihete is no further difficulty to be encountered ; hut if 
we adopt this view, it seems also necessary to assume ttlat^^man was 
created only ‘‘a little lower than the angels,’* more beantifitl ihfifetm 
than has since been seen, as perfect in all his faculties, as obm|TOte 
in intellectual development, and possessing a language probabfy'iMB 
complete and as exquisite in its structure as any dialect we now 
know of. 

fn^ihe struggle of life it is hardly possible but that these higher 
qualitidH should deteriorate, even in the most favoured climate and 
under the most favoumble circumstances ; but they would bo retained 
to at least some extent, while the human family remained together in 
their original soot When too numerous, this theory assumes tliat the 
first horde would be thrown off, or even single families might be 
separated by accidents, or because of offences ; and, being sparsely 
scattered over the wide uncultivated world, would become hunters and 
fishers, and as^ch soon lose their primilive pcifection, and a ruder 
and more s^dlabic language would soon suffice for their simple wants. 

The next swarms or families going forth into a parti^ly-known 
and inhabited world, might assume the character of shepherds— 
nomadic, but still in groups— and would not sink so low as those who 
went before. The third migration would, from tjjjese causes, retain a 
higher degree of civilization, and assunffi the status of agriculturists ; 
and it is only the last who would carry from their native abodes the 
primitive language in anything like its purity, and disseminate 
throughout the world those arts and that philosophy which they had, 
to a certain extent at least, retained among themselves. 

The above can. hardly be called more than a hypothesis, but it has 
at Jeast the merit of accounting for all the known facts of the case. 
The opposite theory, that the savi^ gradually has become develbped 
into the divilized man, has not, so fior as observation goes, been con- 
firmed in any instance. W^e have inntimenible pioofs of men exposed 
to wdht and misery sinking in the scale of being ; but the instances of 
the opposite course, when examined, semn all to be superficial, and not 
real oases of essential improvement. ^ 

It is only necessai^ to assume fiirther, that the original aeat^W 
. * 2k • 
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mankind was in Central Asia, and somewliat between Iktlkb and Bok^ 
hara, and that the original colony remained there till they were driven 
out by a reflux of the great wave of population, by some one of the 
hordes that had been thrown off at an earlier period. 

With these postulates, we have a theory that accounts for at least 
all the facts at present known. Tf this is%o, this last remnant of the 
original family could not be other than the gi-eat Sanscrit-^speaking 
race, who, we have reason to believo, wei*e forced to migrate into 
India some 3000 years b.g., and have left in their original seat a less 
pure, but cognate, rim, who now occupy it 

Ihe earlier races would be the Somites or Celts, whom we never 
know as savages, nor descending bel^w the status of agriculturists, 
nor indeed as veiy different from what we now And them. Before they 
left the parent seat the Tumnians must have wandered forth; and 
perhaps even before them some of those savage tribes which are scat- 
ter^ in groups iii various comers of the world. It has been found to 
be e^emely difficult to classify these last, principall 3 ^ because, living 
apart and without literature, the language of every tribe soon becomes 
distinct, and so different from all others as to defy classification. It 
thus hap])ens that two savage tribes who sprang from one parent not a 
thousand years ago, may now be speaking totally distinct tongues, and 
this without any external admixture of raoe pr language with any 
other people in their proximity. 

These, like the speculative suggestion of a separate creation of races 
at different times and places, may be at best mere hypotheses ; but 
something of the sort seems indispensable to bridge over the gulf that 
yawns beyond the legitimate limits of history, and the great epoch of 
creation of man. All wo can now do is to assume the more probable 
hypothesis, in order to direct our investigation towards its elucidation. 
Jn our presemt state of knowledge, that theoiy which •imtomplatos the 
creation of one perfect pair at a very remote period, seems to be, oven 
on purely philosophical grounds, b^” far the most probable of all the 
suggestions yet offered. 

( Section H. 

It is not a little remarkable, although the Orientals early grasped 
the significance of the facts, and distinguished between the races of 
mankind, that the Greeks and Bomana never seem to have had know* 
ledge sufficient to attempt any classification of the sort. They were 
content to consider themselves as the salt eff the earth, and to relegate 
others into^Ae eatery of borbamna 

/ \Ve sdtrcely know at how early a period it was that the Persians 
adc^tod flio classification of all mankind into the two great typical 
races of Iran and Tursn; by the former meanmg those who spoke 
Sanscrit or cognate laa^ages, lately described as the Indo-Gei^anic 
people, the oEber oom|mhending idl the tribes of Mongolian or Tartar 
origin. If we adopt the hypothesb above enunciated, the latter must 
comprise all those who emigrated at any early period from the native 
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Beats of the huiDan i«oe ; the fonner those who temained till dv^rsed 
by fsome great revolotioh of which we know bat little. 

To this great bipartite division the Pentateuch adds a thirds as the 
descendants of Shem ; and in this the Jews were perfectly justified. 
So fai* at least as the historical period is concerned, fhe Semitic laces 
form a perfectly well-defined gi*oup, easily distinguished fiom those 
of the iHiranian, whom they described as the descendants of Ham, 
and from the Aryans, known in their cosmogony as the desoendants of 
Japhet. 

Modem researches have not in any way tended to invalidate this 
classification, nor have they added much to the grand ethnographic 
sketch of the raoea of mankind oontained in the 10th chapter of 
Genesis. There may be small outlying patches of hiimanity tIM it is 
difficult to find a place for in any of these three great dMsi^, but on 
the whole they describe the great prominent varieties sufficient 
distinctness for all oifilnary scientific purposes. 

The Celtic is the only other race of mankind whicdi 3bm played, a 
sufficiently important part in the world's history, and remained so 
distinot as to merit a niche for itself. Philologists have ascertained that 
the language the Celts now epeak is closely allied to that of the pure 
Aryans ; but in the same manner it is said that the Semitic languages 
are akin to that of the Turanian. If ethnographers are justified in 
assoiting — as some have done — ^that the Semitic are only developed 
races of Hamitio or Turanian origin, it may in like manner be said 
that the Colts arc undeveloped Aiyans ; or, in the laiignage of the 
hypotliesos stated above, the Ihiraniau left the parent seat of the raoe 
first, then the Semitic, and soon after those the Celtic, leaving the 
Aryans to the last ; and our classification would thus be,’— • 

^ Tubakiajv. 

Sesiitkb. — Cults. 

Abyanb. 

It may be true that the linguistic affinities of these races do not 
bear out this classification in all its extent. But both History and 
Archaeology point to those as the four ^tinct and typical races of the 
old world, and intellectually and artistically they certainly always 
stood in the relation hero pointed out, which will tbereforc bo suffi- 
cient at least for our present^ purposes. 

It is evident, however, that any classification of this sort must be 
more or less arbitrary ; for all mankind being only one. genus, — in fact 
o^e species according to the soientafio definition of that group, ^ — and 
the most distinct branches being consequently capable of brcedilig in 
and in, and pi*odumng fertile offspring, it is almost imj)os»ible that any 
race should long retain its" absolute purity. It is true, nevertholcss, 
that*thc ofiSspring of f wo very distinct varieties have a tendency, after 
awhile, to return to the characteristics of one or other of their par^mts; 
built is questionable if. purity is ever actually regained, and whenjl^, 
atef nearly ^ied the mixture becomes absolute. Indeed, ‘ so-^ 
. . • 2x2# 
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far as 'w'e can now see, the tendency of civilization and of the progress 
of population is, that all mankind ^ould again become one family, and 
retui*n to the primitive type from which they oi-iginally started. 

Even without the admixture of blood, if there is any truth in the 
above theoiy, the distinctions between races must be after all very 
evanescent, and difficult to define. To express this mathematically 
for the sake of clearness, — if a swarm were thrown off eveiy hundred 
or every thousand years from the parent family, the distinction 
between the one that went before and the one that followed after must 
necessarily be slight. If, for instance, the one that migrated earliest 
were placed in circumstances favoumble to the retention of a certain 
amount of the primitive civilization, and the second were thrown 
where the struggle of life was of the hardest, it is probable that the dis- 
tinctions between the fii'st and second might at any given time become 
so evanescent that it would l)e impossible to seize them. It is tlius only 
possible to reason by t^'pes, never attempting to define too accurately 
the boundaries of each gi*onp ; but these types are so distinct, and these 
features so strongly marked, even in the present day, that a knowledge 
of them is the key to half the mysteries of History ; and without cleai-ly 
appreciating the distinctions of race, it is impossible to undei'stand the 
history of the arts, and more especially of Architecture. Without 
ethnography, the history of Architecture is a mere diy, hard recapitu- 
lation of uninteresting facts and teims ; but when its relation to the 
world’s history is underatood, — ^when we read in their buildings the 
feelings and aspirations of the people who erected them, — and above.all, 
when through their ai*ts we can trace their relationship to, and their 
descent from one another, — the study becomes one of the most interest* 
ing, A well as one of the most useful, which can bo presented to an in- 
quiring mind. But in order to understand this, it is necessary to try 
and define, as clearly as may bo possible, the leading chai-acteri sties of 
tho gi*eat typical races of mankind, at least to such an extent as may 
enable us to understand their works; and this is the object of tho 
following sketch. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TURANIAN. 

The great feature in the history of the Turanian races is^ that they 
were the first to people the ^hole world beyond the limits of the 
original cradle of mankind. Like tlie primitive unstratified rocks of 
geologists, they foiiu the subotructure of the whole world, &eq.uently 
rising into the highest and most prominmit peaks, sometimes, over* 
flowing whole districts, and occupying a vast portion of fhe worldV 
surface ; — everywhere underlying all the othera, and affording their 
disintegrated materials to form the more recent strata that now overlie 
and fri^quently obliterate them, — in appearance at least. 

In the old world the typioal Turanians were the Egyptians ; in the 
modem the Chinese and Japanese ; ' — and to these we are perhaps justi- 
fied in adding the Mexicans. If this last adscription stands good, wo 
have at thme nearly equidistant points (120 degrees apart) on the 
eartVs surface, and under the tropic of Cancer, the thi'ee great culmi- 
nating points of this form of civilization. The outlying strabi in Asia 
are the Tamuls, who once occupied all India, and all the races now 
esiisting in the countries between India and China. The Turanians 
existed in Assyria before the Semitic or Aryan races came there^ The 
Tunguses in the north are Tuiunians, and so are the Mongols, the 
Turks, and all those tribes generally described as Tartars. 

in Europe the race crops up in the Mag^^ars, the Finns, the Lapps, 
and in odd broken fragments here and there, but everywhere over- 
powered by the more civilized Aryans, who succeeded and have driven 
them into the remotest comers of the continent. 

In Africa they have been almost as completely overpowered by the 
Semitic race, and in America are novi^eing ei%ry where as entirely 
uvoiwhelmed as they were in Europe \by' the Aryan races, and in all 
probability will soon disappear altogether. 


1 Thei'e is no pamltel in the whole history ^ rest of the ^orhl, and the one is as cuml^roiis 
of the world so striking as that whicA eshtU as fhe other. 

between the l£gy}Uiaiie and Chinese. With a , Their history, too, piesents the ssme Jong^ 
slight Tariation in the outward aspect tbdr series of dynasties and chiouological lists 
civilization seeme to be the same, to have names without histories attached iff them, 
reached the same relative degiee of perfection, The Tartars have done In China exoctlv what 
and to have retained it unchanged and an* the Hykaos or Shephcid kings did in £gypt. 
ohaoKMdile tbrouim an equally Imig period of Wo at Canton weie placed ptecimly as the 
time. Their . arU, iliough differtog m form, Greeks at Naucratis. Jt may not be easy to 
attuned about the same relative nation, and predict who may be oalled upon ^y flie 
so their literatore, as tar as^e ^ve the part of Aleiander, though it i» not dilficalt to 
means of judging; w^le their, mode of writ- tbresee who will j»erfonn that of the 
ii^ difibrw m ianehixtSXj !&oni that of the 
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Even if the linguist should hesitate to affirm that all their languages 
can bo traced to a common root, or present sufficient affinities for a 
classification, the general features of the races enumerated above are 
so alike the one to the other, that, for all real ethnographic purposes^ 
they may certainly be considered as belonging to one great group. 
Whether nearly obliterated, as they are iif most parts of Europe, or 
whether they still retain their nationality, as in the eastern parts of 
Asia, they always appear as the earliest of races, or the first to leave 
the parent hive, and eveiywhere present peculiarities of feeling and 
civilization easily recognized, and which distinguish them from all the 
other races of mankind. 

If they do not all speak cognate languages, or if we cannot now 
trace their linguistic affinities, we must not too readily assume that 
therefore they are distinct the one from the other. It must be more 
philosophical to believe, which probably is the case, that the one 
instrument of analysis we have hitherto used is not sufficiciil for the 
putpose, and oonseqiiontly we ought to welcome every other process 
which will throw further light on the subject. 

HsiilOlON OF THE TuBANlAMS. 

No Turanian race over rose to the idea of a XJod external to the 
world. All thoir gods were men who had lived with them on the face 
of the earth. In the old world they were kings, — men who had 
acquired fame from the extent of their power, or greatness from their 
wisdom. The Buddhist reform taught the Turanian races that virtue, 
not power, was true greatness, and that the humblest as well as the 
highest miglit attain beatitude through the practice of piety. 

All the Turanians have a distinct idea of rewards and punishments 
after death, and generally also of a preparatory purgatory by trans- 
migration through the bodies of animals, clean or unclean acoording to 
tho actions of the defunct spirit, but alwaya ending in another world. 
With some races transmigration becomes nearly all in all ; in others it 
is nearly evanescent, and Heaven and Hell take its place ; but the two 
are essontialliy doctrines of this race. 

From the fact of fheir gods having been only ordinary mortals, and 
j all men being able to aspire to the godhead, tlieir foim of worship was 
essentially anthropic and ancestral ; their temples were palaces, where 
the gids set on thiones and received petitions and dispensed justice as 
in life, and where men paid that homage to the image of the dead 
whmh they would have paid to the living king. They were in feet 
thei^dolators, putr Their tombs were mote sacred than even 

thei^ctemp^ and their leverence was mme fiequently directed to the 
remajlns of their ancestors than to tho images of their gods. 

to rise above humanity in thoir conceptions of the deity, 
they worshipped all material things. Trees with them in all tCmes 
were objects of venemtian, and of especial worsbip in particular loca- 
lities. The mj^’sterious serpent was with them a god, and the ball in 
most Turanim countries an object of special veneration. The sun, the 
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moon, the stars, all filled niches in their Pantheon ; in &ot, whatever 
they saw they believed in, whatever tUby could not oompi^end they 
reverenced. They cared not to inquire beyond the evidence of their 
senses, and weie incapable of abstracting their conceptions.. To the l\i- 
ranians also is due that peculiar r6^’'erenoe for localities made celebrated 
by groat historical events, or rendered sacred by being the scene of great 
religious manifestations, and hence to them must be ascribed the origin 
of pilgi'images with all their concomitant adjuncts and ceremonies. 

It is to this race also that we owe the existence of human sacrifices. 
Always fatalists, always and everywhere indifferent to life, and never 
fearing death, these sacrifices never were to them so terrible as they 
appear to more highly organioed races. Thus a child, a I'chitive, or a 
friend, was the most precious, and consequently the most acceptable 
offering a man could bring to appease the wrath or propitiate the favour 
of a god who had been human, and all whose feelings were supposed 
to be retained for ever afterwards. 

It is easy to trace their tree and serpent worship in every comer of 
the old world from Anatadhapura in Ceylon, to ITpsala in Sweden. 
Their tombs and tumuli exist eveiywhcro. Their ancosti-al woiship is 
the foundation at Iho present day of half the popular creeds of the 
world, and tho planets have hardly ceased to bo worshipped at the 
present hour. ]\lost of the more salient peculiarities of tliis faith wore 
softened down by the groat Buddhist refonn in tho sixth century 
and that refinement of tlieir rude primitive belief has been adopted by 
most of tho Turanian people of the modem world ; but through its 
gloss wo can still discern most of the old forms of faith, and oven its 
most devoted votaries are yet hardly more than half oonvertod. 

Qovbbkmxnt. 

The only form eff government over adopted by any people of Tura- 
nian race was that of absolute despotism, — with a tribe, a chief, — with 
a kingdom, a despot. In highly civilized communities, like those of 
Eg3~pt and China, their despotism was tempered by bureaucratic foims, 
but the chief was always as absolute as a Timour or an Attila, though not 
always strong enough to use his power jyi teTribl5r as they did. Their 
laws were real or traditional edicts of tiieir kings, seldom written, and 
never administered according to any fixed form of procedure. 

As a consequence or a cause of this, the l^iranian race are abso- 
lutely casteless ; no hereditary nobility, no caste of priests ever existed 
among them ; between the ruler and the people ihei« could be nothing, 
and every one might aspire equally to all the honours of tho State, or 
t5 the highest dignity of the priesthood. “ La carri^re oiivei;^ aux 
talens,” is essentially the motto of these races or of those allied to 
them { and whether it was the slave of a Pharaqi^, or the pipe-bearer of 
a 'Iftirkish saltan, every office except the throne is and always was 
open to the ambitious. No republic, no limited monarchy, ever arose 
among Despotism pure and simple is all they ever knew, or are 

even now capable of appreciating. ^ 
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Mobalb* 

Woman among tlie Turanian races was never regarded otherwise 
than as the helpmate of the poor, and the plaything of the rich; bom 
to work for the lower classes, and to administer to the gratification of 
the higher. No equality of rights or position was ever dreamt of, and 
the consequence was polyandry where people were poor and women 
scai*ce, and polygamy where wealth and luxury prevailed ; and with 
these, it need hardly he added, a loss of half those feelings which 
ennoble man or make life valuable. 

Neither loving nor beloved in the bosom of his own family, — too 
much of a fatalist to care for the future, — neither enjoying life nor 
fearing death, — ^the Turanian is generally free from those vices which 
contaminate more active minds ; he remains sober, tempeiato, truthful, 
and kindly in all the relations of life ; but if ho has few vices ho has 
fewer virtues, and both are far more passive than active in their 
nature,— in fact, approach more nearly to the instincts of the lower 
animals than to the intellectual responsibilities of the highest class of 
minds. 

Litebatubb. 

No Turanian race over had a literature, properly so called. They 
all possessed annals, because they loved to record the names, the 
dates, and tlie descent of their ancestors ; but these never rose to 
the dignity of history even in its simplest form. Prose diey could 
hardly write, because none of the gi*eater groups ever had an alphabet. 
Hieroglyphics, signs, symbols, anything sufficed for their simple in* 
tellectual wants, and they preferred trusting to memory to remember 
what a sign stood for, ratlier than exercise their intellect to compound 
or analyse a complex alphabetical arrangement. Their system of 
poetry helped them, to some extent, over the difficulty ; and, with a 
knowledge of the metro, a few suggestive signs enabled the reader to 
remember at least a lyric composition. But without an alphabet it is 
hopeless to expect that either Epic or Dramatic Poetry could flourish, 
still less that a prose narrative of any extent could be remembered ; 
and philosophy, boyo«id the use of proverbs, was out of the question. 

In their most advanced stages they have, like the Chinese, invented 
^ syllabaria of hideous complexity, and have even borrowed alphabets 
fi'om tlieir more advanced neighbours. By some it is supposed that 
they have even invented them ; but though they have thus got over 
the mechanical difficulties of the case, their intellectual condition 
remains the same, and they have never advanced beyond the merest 
rudm^nts of a literature, and have never mastered even tiie elements 
of any scientific philosophy. 

Abts. 

If so singularly deficient in the phonetic modes of literary expres- 
sion, the Turanian races made up for it to a great extent in the 
excell^pe they attained in moat of the branches oP aesthetic art. As 
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arobiteots they were unsurpasBed, and in Egypt alone have left monn* 
ments which are still the world’s wonder. In Southern India, m 
Burmah, in China, and in Mexico, wherever these races are found, 
they have raised monuments of dimensions unsurpassed; and, con- 
sidering the low state of civilization in which they often existed, 
displaying a degree of MSte and skill as remarkable as it is un- 
expected. 

In consequence of the circumstanoo above mentioned of their gods 
having been kings, and after death still only considered as watching 
over and influencing the destiny of mankind, their temples were only 
exaggerated palaces, containing halls, and diambors, and thrones, and 
all the appurtenances required by the living, but on a scale befitting 
the celestial character now acquired. So much is this the case in 
Egypt that we hardly know by which name to designate them, and the 
same remark applies to all. 

Even more sacred, however, than their temples were their tombs. 
Wherever a Tuiunian race exists or existed, there their tombs remain ; 
and from tho Pyramids of Egypt to the mausoleum of Hyder Ali, the last 
Tartar king in India, they form the most remarkable series of monu- 
ments the world possesses, and all were built by people of l^iranian 
race. !No Semite and no Aryan ever built a tomb that could last a 
century or was woiiiiy to remain so long* 

The Buddhist reform altered tlio funereal tumulus into a relic 
shrine, modifying this, as it did most of the Turanian forms of uttor- 
anoe, from a literal to a somewhat more spiritual form of expression, 
hut leaving the meaning the same, — ^the tope being still essentially a 
tomb. 

Combined with that wonderful appreciation of form which charac- 
terizes all the architoctui’al works of tho Turanians, they possessed 
an extraordinary passion for coloured decoration and an instinctive 
feeling for the harmony of colours. They used throughout tho 
primitive coloui-s in all their elemental crudeness ; and though 
always brilliant, are never vulgar, and never made a mistake in bar* 
mony. From tlie first dawn of painting in Egypt to the last signboard 
in Constantinople or Canton, it is always the some — the same brilliancy 
and harmony produced by the simplest u^eans. ^ 

In sculpture they were not so fortunate. Having no explanatory 
literature to which to refer, it was necessary that their statues should 
tell their whole tale themselves; and sculpture does not lend itself 
to this so readily as painting. It is not sufficient that a god should 
be colossal, he must be symbolical; he must have more arms and 
legs or more heads than common men; he must have wings and 
attributes of power. He must, in short, tell the whole story hinssclf ; 
and where this is attempted the result can only be pleasing to the 
narrow'fmth of the unreflecting devotee. So far from being able to 
exptess more than humanity, sculpture must attempt even less if it 
would be successful; but this of course rendered it useless for the 
purposes to which the Turanians wished to apply it. 

The same remarks apply to painting, proi»erly so called. TUtf • 
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never can attain its highest development except when it is the exponent 
of phonetic utterances. In Greece the painter strove only to give 
form and substance to the pureljr intellectual creation of the poet, and 
could consequently dispense with all but the highest elements of his 
art. In Egypt the picture was all in all ; it had no text to refer to, 
and must toll the whole tale, with all its ^juncts, in simple narra- 
tive prose, or be unintelligible; and the consequence is that the 
story is told with a clearness that chaims us even now. It is, 
however, only a story ; and, like everything else Turanian, however 
great or wonderful, its greatness and its wonder are of a lower class 
and less intellectual than tlie utterances of the other great divisions of 
the human family. 

We have scarcely the means of knowing whether any Turanian 
race ever successfully cuhivated music to any extent. It is more 
than probable that all their families can and always could appreciate 
the harmony of musical intervals, and might bo charmed with simple 
cadences ; but it is nearly certain that a people who did not possess 
phonetic pootiy could never rise to that higher class of music which 
is now cai'i’ied to such a pitch of perfection that liarmonic intervals 
almost siijqdy the placo of phonotio expression, and influence the 
feelings and passions to almost the same extent. 

There is also this further peculiarity about their arts, that they 
seem always more instinctive than intellectual, and consequently are 
incapable of that progress which distinguishes most of the woihs of 
man. At the first dawn of art in Egypt, in the age of the Pyramid- 
builders, all the arts were as perfect and as complete as they were 
when the country fell under the domination of the Homans. The 
earliest works in China are as perfect — in some respects more so — 
as those of to-day ; and in Mexico, so soon as a i*ace of red savages 
peopled a coiintiy so densely as to require art and to appreciate 
magniflcenco, the arts sprung up among them with as much per- 
fection as wo may fairly assume they would have attained had they 
been practised for thousands of yearn under the same circumstances 
and uninfluenced by foreigners. 

* SOIBNCXS. 

There is no reason to suppose that any people occupying so low a 
position in the iutellcctnal scale could ever cultivate anything 
approaching to abstract science, and there is no proof of it existing, 
liiving, however, as they diil, on the verge of the tropics, in the 
moft beautiful climates of the world, and where the sky is generally 
sortoe and|^unclouded, it was impossible but that they should becoibe 
to some extent astronomers. 

ti is not known that any of them ever -formed a theoiy to 
acc^mt for the phenomena they observed, but they seem to diave 
wfdPhod the paths of the planets, to have record^ eclipses, and 
to have noted times and events with such correctness as 
them to predict their ^tum with very oonsiderable pre- 
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cifiion ; bat here their Bcienoe stopped, and it is not known that they 
-eTcr attempted any other of the maltifarious branches of modem 
knowledge. 

We have only very imperfect moans of knowing what their 
agriculture was; but it seems always to have been careful when 
once they passed from the^shepherd state, though whether scientific 
or not it is not easy to say. On the point of artificial irrigation the 
Turanians have always been singularly expert. Wherever you follow 
their traces, the existence of a tunnel is almost as certain an indication 
of tlieir pre-existence as that of a tomb. It is amusing, as it is 
instructive, to seo at this hotir an Arab Pacha breaking down in his 
attempts to restore the irrigaHon works of the old Pharaohs, or an 
English Engineer officer blundering in his endeavoun^to copy the 
works instinctively performed by a Mogulf^OT a Spaniard trying to 
drain the lakes in Mexico. Building and irrigation were the special 
instincts of this old people, aud the practical intellect of the higher 
races seems hardly yet to have come up to the point where these 
aiis wore left by the early Turanians, W'hilo the perfection they 
attained in them is the more singular from the contrast it affords 
to what they did, or, rather, did not do, in other brandies of art or 
science. 

A man must have very little philosophy in his composition 
who would conclude from these differences that the Turanians arc 
cither better or woi-so than the races that have superseded them. 
If their virtues are more negative than positive, their vices are more 
passive than active. Their arts may be more sensual than spiritual^ 
and their sciences more instinctive than intellectual. It must, 
consequently, perhaps be admitted that they do stand on a lower 
pedestal than the others, and their pendulum vibrates through a 
smaller arc. But they have sterling qualities which command the 
respect and esteem of all, and they fill or have occui>icd as important 
a space in the great scheme of humanity as any of the other luces of 
mankind. 
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CHAPTER II. 

SEMITIC. 

It is by no means clear ivhere the original seat of tlie Semitic races 
may have been» but we first find them according to tradition some- 
where about the sources of the Tigri#and Euphrates. Thence they 
niigiated aloilfe the course of those two rivers, and at the dawn of history 
we find them settled in tite plains of Shinar, in a country previously 
occupied by tribes of Turanian origin. Prom this point tliey peopled 
Ai'abia, a country that hardly seems to have been occupied before, and 
where consequently their blood is comparatively pure and unmixed 
to this day i and thence to have passed the Straits of Bab-eh Mandeb 
into Africa. A more imporhint colony proceeded by the valley of the 
Euphrates into Syria, in which country the Phoenicians, an earlier but 
less completely-formed race of Semites, had preceded them. 

From tlio extraordinary influence the Semitic races have had in 
tlio religious development of mankind, we are apt to consider them as 
politically more important than they really ever were. At no period 
of their history have they numbered more than twenty or thirty 
millions of souls, llie principal locality in which they developed 
tliemsolves was the small txact of country between the Tigris, the 
Moditorraiiean, and the Bed Sea ; but they also existed as a separate 
laco in Abyssinia, and extended their colonies along the northern 
coast of Afiica. Tlieir intellectual development has been in all ages 
BO superior to that of the Turanian mces, that they have subdued them 
mentally wherever they came in contact with them ; and notwitli- 
standiiig their limited geographical extension, they have influenced 
the intellect of the Aryan tribes to a greater extent tlian almost any of 
their own congeners. 

If anything were'roquired to justify the ethnographer in treating the 
various families of mankind as distinct and separate varieties, it would 
be the study of the history of the Semitic race. What they wore in 
the time of Abraham, that they are at the present day. A large section 
of them sojourned in %}'pt, among people of Turanian descent, and 
they came out as unmixed as oil would do that is floated on water. 
Fotf the last two thousand years they have dwelt dispersed amon^ the 
Gmtiles, ^ifithout a nationality, abnost without a common language 
yeiL remain the same in feature, tiie same in intellectual develop- 
ment and feeling, they exhibit the same undying repugnance to all 
except those of their own Idood, which characterised the Arab and the 
Jew when we first recognise their names in history. So unchangeable 
are they in^this respect, that it seems in vain to try to caietdate how 
long this people must have lived ^by themselves, separate from other 
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rac^; that thay should have thus aoquited that distinetivo fixity of 
ohiaraoter noting can alter or obliterate, and which is perhaps oven 
more wonderful intelleotually than are the woolly hah* and physical 
ofaaracteristios of the negro, though not so obvious to tho superficial 
observer. 

Belxoxon. ^ 

From tho circumstance of our possessing a complete series of the 
religious literature of the Semitic race, extending over the two thousand 
years which elapsed between Moses and Mahomet, we are enabled to 
speak on this point with more precision than we can regarding the 
doctrines «of almost any other jleople. 

Tlieir great and* distinguishing tenet is and always was the unity 
of God, and his not being bom of man.^ Unlike the gods of the 
Turanians, their Deity never was man, never reigned or lived on 
earth, but was the Creator and Preserver of the universe, living before 
all time, and extending beyond all space; though it must be con- 
fossed they have not always expressed this idea with the purity and 
distinctness which might be desired. 

It is uncertain how far they adhered to this purity of belief in 
Assyria, w'here they were more mixed up with other races than they 
have over been before or since. In Syria, where they were super- 
imposed on people of Turanian origin, they occasionally worshipped 
stones and groves, serpents, and even bulls; but they inevitably oscil- 
lated back to the truo faith and retained it to the last. In Arabia, after 
they became dominant, they cast oft* their Turanian idolatries, and 
rallied as one man to tho watchword of their luco, There is no God 
but God,” expressed with a clearness that nothing can obsmire, and 
clung to it with a tenacity that nothing can shako or change. Since 
then they have never represented God as man, and haidly ever looked 
upon Him as actuated by the feelings of humanity. 

Tho channel of communication between God and man has always 
been, with all tho Semitic races, by means of prophecy. Prophets are 
sent or aro inspired by God, to communicate his will to man, to pro- 
pound his laws, and sometimes to foretell events ; but in all instances 
without losing their character as men, ^ becouffiDg more than mes- 
sengers for tho special service for which they are sent. 

With the Jews, but with them only, does there seem to have been 
a priest caste set aside for the special service of God ; not selected 
from all the people, as would have been the case with the oastolcss 
Turanians, but deriving their sanctity from descent, as would have 
been the case with the Aryans; still they differed from the Aryan 
institution inasmuch as the Levites always retained tlio charactetistics 
of a tribe, and never approached the form of an aristocracy, ^ley 
may therefore be considered ethnographically as an intermediate inati- 
tutidh, ipartaking of the characteristics of the other two races. 

The one point in which the Semitic form of religion seems to coma 
in oontaet with the Turanian, is that of sacrifice ; not Ijuman, it^ia 
true, except perliaps in the case Abraham, but of oxen and i ' 
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and goats in hecatombs ; fuid this not among the Arabs, bnt only with 
the tlews and the less pure l^oenioians. 

From thoir having no human gods they avoided all the palatial 
temples or ceremonial fonns of idolatrous worship. Strictly speaking, 
they have no temples. There was one holy place in the old world, 
the Hill of Zion at Jerusalem, and one in the new dispensation, the 
Kaaba at Mecc^ Solomon, it is true, adorned the first to an extent 
but little consonant with the tnie feeling of his race, but the Kaaba 
remains in its primitive insignificance ; and neither of those temples, 
cither then or now, derives its sanctity from the buildings. Ibey are 
the spots where God^s prophets stood and communicated his will to 
man. It is tnie that in after ages a ^loman Tetrarcb and a Turkish 
Sultan surrounded these two Semitic cells with courts and cloisters, 
which made them wondeis of magnificence in the cities where they 
existed ; but this does not affect the conclusion that no Semitic race 
, ever ero<rted a durable building, or even tliought of possessing more 
than one thmplo at a time, or cai*ed to emulate the splendour of the 
temple-palaces of the Turanians. 

Govebkmxnt. 

Although no Semitic race was over quite republican, which is a 
purely Aryan ohai'aoteristicj, they never sank under such an unmitigated 
despotism as is generally found among the Turanians. When in small 
nuclei, their form of goverament is what is generally called patriarchal, 
the chief being neither necessarily hereditai'y nor necessarily elective, 
but attaining his headship by the influence due partly to age and 
wisdom or to virtue, partly to the merits of his oounections, and some- 
times of his ancestors ; but never wholly to the latter without some 
roferonoe at least to the former. 

In larger aggregations the difficulty of selection made the chiefihip 
more generally hereditary ; but even then the power of the king was 
always controlled by the authority of the wiitten law, and never sank 
into the pure despotism of the Tumnians. With the Jews, too, the 
saci'ed caste of the Levites always had considerable influence in 
chocking any exceAos of kingly power; but more was duo in this 
respect to thoir peculiar institution of prophets, who, protected by the 
ssici'odnoss of thoir offico, at all times dared to act the part of tritones 
of the people, and to rebuke with authority any attempt on the part of 
the king to step beyond the limits of the constitution. 

^ Mobals. c 

o 

One of 6ie most sitiking characteristics in the morals of the Semitic 
luces 'is the improvement in the position of woman, and the attempt to. 
elevate her in the scale of existence. If not absolutely monoj^nic, 
tbQ]m \ya8 among the Jews, and among the Arabic races where they 
ai^^jjPfe, a strong tendency in this direction ; and but for the example 
of those nations among whom they were placed, they mig^t have gone 
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further in this direotion, and the dignity of mankind have been pro* 
portionately unproved. 

Their worst feiiilts arose from their segregation fiom the rest of 
mankind. With them war against all but those of their own lace is 
an obligation and a pleasure, and it is carried on witli a relentless 
cruelty which knows no pfty. To smite root and branch, to murder 
men, women, and children, is a duty which admits of no hesitation, 
and has stained the character of the Semites in all ages. Against this 
must bo placed the fact tliat they are patriotic beyond all other races, 
and steadfast in their faith as no other people have over been ; and 
among themselves they have been tempered to kindness and charity, 
by the sufferings they have Had to bear because of their uncompro- 
mising hatred and repugnance to all their fellow-mexk 

This isolation has had the further effect of making them singularly 
apathetic to all that most interests the other nations of the earth. 
What their God has revealed to them through his prophets liiffioeB for^ 
them. God is great,’* is a sufficient explanation with thpa for all the 
wonders of science. God wills it,” solves all the complex problems 
of tlie moral government of the world. If not such absolute fatalists as 
the Tiiiaiiians, they equally shrink from the responsibility of thinking 
for themselves, or of applying their independent reason to the great 
problems of human knowledge. They may escape by this from many 
al>crrations that trouble more active inindK, but tlieir virtues at best 
can be but negative, and their vices unredeemed by the higher aspira- 
tions that sometimes half ennoble even crime. 


LlTXaATVliB. 

In this again we have an immense advance above all the Turanian 
races. No Semitic people ever used a hieroglyph or more symbol, or 
was content to trust to ineraor^^ only, Everj’ where and at all titnos — 
so far as wo know — they used an alphabet of more or less complicated 
form. Whether they invented this mode of notation or not 1$ still 
unknowm, but its use by them is certain ; and the consequence is that 
they possess, if not the oldest, at least one of tlie very oldest literatures 
of the world. History with them is no )bnger a mere record of names 
and titles, but a chronicle of events, and with the moral genctally 
elicited. The story and the rhapsody take their places side by side, 
the preaching and the parable are used to convey their lesson to the 
world. K they had not the Epos and the Drama, they had lyric poetry 
of a beauty and a pathos which has hardly ever been surpassed. 

^ It was this possession of an alphabet, conjoined with the sublimity 
of tlieir monotheistic creed, that gave those i*aces the only sujxsftority 
to which they attained, has enabled them to keep tliemselvcs pure 
and undefiled in all the catastrophes to which they have been exposed, 
and^that has enabled their literature and tlieir creed to exert an 
influ<moe «aver almost all the nations of the earth, even in times when 
the 'people themselves have been held in most supremo contempt. 
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It may have heen partly in conneqnence of their Ioto of phonetic 
liteiature, and partly in order to keep themselves distinct from thoee 
great bnilders the Turanians, that the Semitio races never erected 
a building worthy of the name ; neither^t Jerusalem, nor at l^e 
or Sidon, nor at Carthage, is there any vestige of Semitic Architectural 
Art. Not that these have perished, but because they never existed. 
When Solomon proposed to build a temple at Jerusalem, thou^ plain 
externally, and hardly 00 large as an ordinary parish church, he was 
forced to have recourse to some Turanian people to do it for him, and 
by a display of gold and silver and bjj^^^ss ornaments to make up for, 
the architectural forms he knew not how to apply. 

Ill Assyria we' have palaces of dynasties more or less purely Semitio, 
splendid 4R^ough, but of^ood and sunburnt bricks, and only preserved 
to kii0*Btledg«. frglirtlie accident of their having been so clumsily 
built ES Is hniy themselves and their in their' own ruins. 

Though half the people were ongin, their temples 

seeiA to have Itoen external dlftid till Sennacherib and 

others learnt the art from the the Syrians did after- 

wards from the Homans. During tn% doin|ltoldon of the last-named 
people, wo have the temples of Palmyra and Baalbeo, of Jerusalem and 
Petm: everywhere an art of the utmost splendour, but without one 
trace of Semitic feeling or Semitio taste in any part or in any detail. 

The Jowisli worship being neither ancestral, nor the bodies of their 
dead being held in special reverence, they had no tombs worthy 6 f.%^ 
name. Tlioj^ buried the bodies of their patriarchs and kings with ^ 
aud knew where they wore laid ; but not until after the return 
the Babylonish captivity did they either worship there, or mark tfis 
spot with any architectural forms, though after that epoch we find 
abundant tinces of a tendency towards that especial form of Turanian 
idolatry. But oven then t^e adornment of their tombs with architectural 
magnificence cannot be traced back to an earlier pei*iod than the time of 
the Homans ; and all that wo find marked with splendour of this class was 
the work of that people, and stamped with their peculiar forms of Art. 

Painting and smilpture were absolutely forbidden to the Jews 
because they wero l^iranian arts, and because their practice might lead 
flio people to idolatiy, so that these nowhere existed : though we can- 
not understand a people with any mixture of Turanian blood who had 
not an eye for colour, and a feeling for beauty of form, in detail at 
least.* Music alone was therefore the one lesthetic art of the Semitic 

* 4 III round the ohores of the Meditominean over Korthem Africa, which however aiv pot 
are fbend the^tfooee of an art which hoe Roman. In abort, a copying art aomething 
hitherto been i atumbling-blook to antique- like our own, imitating eveiything, under- 
rians. .jJjSgnQplian cartoaohtt aud omamenta in standing nothing, 

Assyria, wmoh are not 'Egyptian; wuroocliagi 1 am indebted to my friend Mr. Franks ftr 
at Tyre, of ^Egyptian form, but with Phoe- the suggestion that all this Art may bS^Phoe- 
. nician insoriptiona, and made for Tyrian nician, In ofiier worda Semitic. 1 believe tie 
kings ; Greek omamenta in Syria, which are is right; and hope he will work out the sub. 
not Qi*eek ; Roman frescoes or oraaments, and ject in detail, whidi no one ia ttomoonipetent 
architeetHa^ dfftaila at Carthage, and all to do than himself. 
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hoai^ aa hefora laenticmed, Aatronomy wee cultivated with OOP-' 
da apoteaa both in Egypt and Chaldim among the more eop* 
thre ^raniana, nothing can be mure unaatui&iotoiy than tiia 
references to oeleatial evento eitbear in the Bible or the Koran, both 
‘ betraying an entire ignorant of even the elements of aationomioal 
aeience ; and we have no proof toat the Phoenioians were at all wiser 
than their neighbours in this respeet. 

The Semitic races see^ alwpys to have been of too poetieat a 
tompMsmmrt to excel in matheinatua or iftie mechanical scienoes. 11 
tiiere is one lunnch of sdenti^ lanmbdge vrhioh they may be 
snqieoted of having onltivotod with mooess, it is the group of natural 
soienoee. A love <d nature seems alweys to have prevailed with tliom, 
and they may have known **4he trees, ftom the cedar which is in 
Letauum to the hyssop that qivingiBth out of ftm wall, and tho names 
of ad the beasts, and the fewta, and tho tAvepii^ thingp and the 
fidws; ” bat beymid thie we know of nothiag th^ can bo digniflod by 
the name of science among the Semitio reoes. 3'^y more ibanemade 
pp however fm* &eir defioSept knowUi^ of lito exact soiepeea by the 
Jtonlh ^ springs cf hnmain aeticm, and the saipud^ 

pioveilHid {Ailoeof^; and, more Oen even diis, by that 
tyotem of Thpcdo{^ hefora vrhh^ ell the Aryaa raeei^ ^ 
wm M fhe Tamnian bow at the pteamt hour, jt2| 
kliiiis «f their faith, and thp wwmsrrf >11 
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CHAPTEB III. 

OELTia 

It is extremely difBealt to wiite aaytliing very precise or very satis- 
fectory regarding the Celtic races, fur the simple reason that, within 
the limits of our historic knowledge, they never lived sufficiently long 
apart from other races to develop a distinct form of nationality, or to 
create cither a literature or a polity by which they could he certainly 
recognised. In this respect tliey form the most marked contrast with 
the Semitic races. Instead of wmpping themselves up within the 
bounds of the most narrow exclusiveness, the Celt eveiy whore mixed 
freely witli the people amoi^jf whom ho settled, and adopted their 
manneis and customs witli a oaiolossness that is startling; at 

the same time, lio retained the prinoipal characteristics of hi|^;race 
through every change of ciicumsiance ond clime. ^ ^ 

Almost tlio only thing that con be predicated of them with beitointy 
is, that they were either the last wave of the Turanians, or, if another 
nomenclature is prefeired, the first wave of the Aiyans, who, migrat- 
ing westward from the parent seat, displaced the original and more 
purely Turanian tribes who occupied Europe before the dawn of 
history. But, in doing this, they seem to have mixed tbomselves so 
completely with the races they were supplanting, that it is extremely 
difficult to say now where one begins or where the other ends. 

Keasoning on the basis of the hyjmiheais adopted above, wo may 
assume that the Celtic swarm was thimwn off from the parent horde 
about the same time as the Semitic, An Ethnographer would say 
earlier — a ThiLologer, that it must have been later ; but this is unim- 
portant to our piosent purpose. We next find them in Asia Minor, 
whence Ethnologists fancy that they oan trace a southern migration 
along the northern c&ast of Africa, across the Straits of Gibraltar, into 
Spain, and thence to Ireland ; but all this is, to say the least of it, 
based on very imperfect data. 

A more certain and more important migration crossed the Bos- 
phorus, and, following the valley of the Danube, threw one branch 
into Italy, where they penetrated as S&r *BOUth as Borne ; while the 
mam body settled in and occupied Gaul and Belgium, whence they 
peopled Bntaiik, ai^ may have met the southern colonists in tilie 
Cehio Iidand of the west From this they are now migrating, still 
fbllovting the ocmxse of the sun, to carry to the Kew World the aaittax^' 
brilliant thoughtlessness which has so fhorou^y leavened all pofts of 
the Old in whidi thoy have settled, and which so somi^ pussies 
the more nvatter-of-&ot Aryan tribes with which they hswe come In 
Contact. 



ciuv.in. 
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It may appear like a bard eaylng) Imt it seems neverikeleea W be 
true, to assert that no purely Celtio race ever rose to a parfec^ 
tion of the unity of the Godhuead. It may he that they only honoured 
this from the Turanians Vho preceded them; hut udiether Iddtative 
or innate, their Theology admits of Kings and Queens of Reasren, who 
were mortals on earth. They possess hosts of saints and augdis, and 
a whole hierarchy of heavenly powors of various degrees, to whom the 
Celt turns with as confiding hope and as earnest prayer as ever 
Turanian did to the gods of his Pantheon. If he does ^ot reverence 
the bodies of the departed A the Egyptian or Chinese, he, at loast, 
adopts tho Buddhist venoratiou for relics, and attaches far more im- 
portance to funereal rites^tfaan was ever done by any tribe of Aryans. 

Tho Celt is as oomphdely the iJave of a easteless priesthood as ever 
Tuiunian Buddhist was, skid loves to separate it fix>m the rest of man- 
kind, as representing cn earth tb# b^aichy in heaven, to which, 
according to the Celtic creed, all may'^ope to succeed by practice of 
.th^ peculiar virtues. 

.To this may bo added, that his temples are as splendid, his oere- 
moiSsls as gorg^us, and the formula as unmeaning, as any that ever 
' gra^d the ban^of the Nile, or astonished the wanderer in the valleys 
of Thibet, or on the shores of the Eastern Ocean. 

Govxbkmint« 

It is still more difficult to speak of tho <!7eUio form of government, 
as no kingdom of this people over existed by itself for any length of 
time ; and none, indeed, it may be auspeoted, could long hedd together. 
It may, however, be safely assorted, that no republican forms are 
possible with a Celtic people, and no municipid institutions ever 
flourished among them. Tho only form, therefore, we know of as 
peculiarly theirs, is de^iotism ; not necessarily personal, but rendered 
systematio by centralised bureaucratio organisations, and tempered 

laws in those stales which have readhed any degree of stability or 
civilisation. • 

Nothing but a strong centralized despotism can long co exist with 
a people too impatient to submit to sacrifices and self-denial 
inhermit in all attempts at self«government, and too excitable to bo 
controlled, except Vy the will of the strongest, though it may also be 
tUTe least scrupulous among them. 

When in small bodies, they axe always governed by a chief, gene 
felly hereditary, but always absolute, whp is looked up to wjlh awe, 
and obey^ with h reverence that is imbtelligihle to the more inde- 
r^l^dent races of mankind. ' 

^ i^itih such institutions, of cqorse a real aristocracy is impossible ; 
end ^'Mstarmnts of caste mustalways have been felt to be intolerahlsu 
** lia oai^^re onverte anx talons is their boast, though not in the 
same as wfiBb the Turaniaps; and the selfiA grarifiomqj^f 

2 S 
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individual ambiticm u consequently always preferred witii tltem to 
iJxe more sober benefit of tbe general advancement of the community. 

Mobals. 

If t&e Celta never were either pol jgamiS or polyandric, they cer- 
tainly always retained very lax ideas with regard to the marrii^-vow, 
and never looked on woman’s mission as anyitiing higher than to 
minister to their sensual gratification. With them the woman that 
fulfils this quality best always commands their admiiation most 
Beauty can no wrong-^but without beauty woman can hardly rise 
above the level of the common herd. ^ 

The ruling passion in the mind of the Celt is war. Not like the 
exolusivo, intolerant Somite^ a war of extermination or of prose- 
tytism* but war fi*om pure “gaiety do ooour”and love of glory. No 
Celt fears to die, if hh death con fame, or add to the stock of his 
qaimtiy^s glory ; nor in a private fight does he fear death or care for 
pain, if he has had a chance of shooting thinugh the heart, or at least 
wounding, liis best friend at the same time. The Celt’s love of excite- 
ment loads him frequently into excesses, and to a disregard of truth 
and tho virtues belonging to daily life, which are wlmt really dignify 
mankind ; but his love of gloiy and of his country mien goes fisr to 
redeem those deficiencies, and spreads a halo over oven his worst 
faults, which tenders it frequently difficult to blame what we feel in 
sobciness we ought to condemn. 

LiTsaATUBn 

If lovo and war are tho parents of song, the bard and the trouba- 
dour ought to have left us a le^y of vex'se that would have filled 
the libraries of Europe; and so they probably would, bad not the 
original Celt been too illiterate to care to record the expressions of 
his feelings. As it is, nine-tenths of the lyric literature of Europe is 
of Celtic origin. Tlie Epos and the Drama may belong to the Aryan ; 
but in the art of wedding music to immcHlal verse, and pourii^ forth 
a passionate ntterano^ in few but beautiful words, the Celtic is only 
quailed by the Semitic race. 

' Slieir remaining literature is of suoh modem growth, and was so 
specdally copied firm what had preceded it, or so influenced by the 
, OoUtempon^ eShaUms KjS other people, that it is impossible accurately 
to disorimiuS'te what is 4oei to race and what to ciicumstances. 
All om safely he said is; that Celtic literature is always mot^ 
epigwhmidip, mere hriliiant, and more daring of tte scriber 

Aryafi i hut Its cfembstSoim neither light to so great a depth, nfir last 
BolonfKaiflcMttdasBllDigpcoductioM l^may lieiheme^^ 

brilliant, but they eerfeiidy 'do not briong to ihe Inkiest phVof 
literary effort ; aor is their effect on tile destiny cffmmi Bkelg to he so 
permanent. 
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The true gloxy the Celt in Europe hie artlstio Hifnenae, It 
is perhaps not too moch to assert that withont his inteivention ym 
dboidd not haTe possessed in modem times a church worthy of admi- 
ration, or a picture or a statue we could look at without shame. 

In their arts, too, — either from their higher status, or from their 
admixture with Aryans, — we escape the instinotiye fixity which makes 
the arts of the pure Turanian as unprogressiYe as the works of birds 
or of beavers. Itestless intellectual progress charaoterizeb everything 
they perform ; and had theiij^rts not been nipped in the bud by cir- 
cumstances over which they had no control, we might have seen some- 
fliing that would have shamed even Greece, and wholly eclipsed the 
arts of Borne. 

They have not, it is true, that instinctive knowledge of colour 
which distinguishes the Tuianian, nor have they been able to give 
to musio that intellectual culture which has been elaborated by the 
Aryans ; but in the middle path between the two they excel both. 
They are far better musicians than the fomer, and far bettor colomists 
than the last-named races; but in modem Europe Architecture is 
piactically their own. Where their influeikco was stiongest, there 
Aichiteciure was most perfect; as they died out, or as the Aiyan infiu« 
cnco prevailed, the art first languished, and then died. 

Their quasi-l^iranian theology required Temph‘S almost as grand as 
those of the (\)ptK or Vamuls , and, hko them, they sought to honour 
those who had been mortals by splendour which mortals are assumed 
to be pleased with ; and the pomp of their worship always surpassed 
that wdth which they hommred their kings. Even more remnikablo 
than this is the fact that they could and did build 'Tombs such as a 
Turanian might have envied, not for their size, but for their art, and 
even now can adorn their cemeteries with monumonls which are not 
ridiculous. 

When a people are so mixed up with other races as the Celts are in 
Europe, — ^frequently so fused as to be undistingoishable, — is almost 
impossible to speak with precision witlj^ r^rd e^^her to thieir arts or 
influence. It must in consequence be safer to assert that where no 
Celtic blood existed there no real Art is found ; though it is perhaps 
equally true to assert that not only Architecture, but Painting and 
Sculpture, have been patrofnized and have flourished in the exact ratio 
in which Celtic blood is found prevailing in any people in Europe ; and 
have died out as Ar}*an influence jnevails, in spite of their methodical 
efbrts to indoctrinate thamselves with what must be the spont^oous 
impulse of genius^ if it is to be of any value. 

SOIXKCBS. 

Of OM|r adeneea tre know nothing, till were «o Bteope4 lA 
tbe dniliiMlion of ekior worlds that originality wag hoj^loag. diSl, 
in tile throniA which the intellect of Europe Juw yet pMnw^' 
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they Imve played their part with brilliancy^. But now that knowledge 
is assuming i|jiigher and more prosaic phase, it is doubtful whether 
the deduc^t^Mlliancy of the Celtic mind can avail anything against 
the inductive sobriety of the Aryan. So long as metaphysicB vssre 
science, and science was theory, the peculiar form of the Celtic mind 
was singularly well adapted to see through sophistry, and to guess the 
direction in which truth might lie. But now that we have only to 
question nature, to classify her answers, and patiently to reoord results, 
its mission seems to have passed away. Truth in adl its majest}*, and 
Nature in all her greatness, must now take the place of speculation, 
with its olevcmoss, and of man^s ideas ofLwhat might or should bo, as 
compared with the knowledge of God’s works as they exist, and the 
contemplation of the eternal grandeur of the luiiverse which we see 
around us. 

Thoqgh tl&ese are the highest, they are at the same time the most 
sober functions of the human mind ; and while conferring the greatest 
and most lasting benefit, not only on the individual who practises 
th<*m, hut also on the human race, they are neither calculated to gratify 
personal vanity, nor to reward individual ambition. 

Such put suits are not, therefore, of a natui-e to attract or interest 
the Celtic races, hut must be left to those who are content to sink their 
personality in seeking the advantage of the common weal. 
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Assuhinq tile theory enimciatod in page 497 to repreeent the facta of 
the case with sufficient correctness, it must follow that the Sanaorit- 
fspeaking races of India were tne last to leave their fatherland ; and, as 
hinted above, probably in consequence of some refloic wave of IHiranian 
or semi^ruranian blood, which had acquired sufficient consistency to 
desire, and sufficient strength to attempt to regain, the heritage ctf their 
forefathers. 

According to their own chronology, it seems to have been about 
the year 3101 b.o. tliat the Aryans crossed tlio Indus and settled 
in the country Itetweon that rivei' and tlie Jumna, since known among 
themselves as Aiya Vartta, or the Country of the Just, for all succeed- 
ing ages. 

More than a thousand years afterwards wo find them, in the ago of 
the Kauia^^ana, occupying all the country north of the Vindya range, 
and attempting the conquest of the sonthem country, — thffil, as now, 
occupied by 'IHiitmiaiMi, — and penetrating as far as Ceylon. 

Eight hundred years later we see them in the Mahabhaiut, having 
lost mttch of IheiF puiity of blood, and adopting many of the customs 
and much of the faith of the iv^oplo they were settled amongst ; and 
three centurioh befoie Christ wo find they hid so far degeneinted as to 
accept, almost without a shuggle, the leligion of Buddlia; which, 
though no doubt a leform, and an iin|K)rtaut ouo, on the Anthropic 
doctiines of the pure Turanians, was still essentially a faith of a 
Turanian people; congenial to them, and to them only. 

Ton centuries after Christ, when the Moslems came in contact with 
India, the Aryan was a myth. The religion of the earlier people was 
everywhere supreme, and with only 4 nominat thread of Aryanism 
running through the whole, just sufficient to lioar testimony to the 
prior existence of a purer faith, but not sufficient to leaven Ihe mass to 
any appreciable extent. 

The fate of ihe western emigrants differed essentially from that of 
those who wandered eastward. Theoretusally we ought to assume, frriin 
^eir less complex language and less pure that they were on 

eailier ofibhoot; but it may be that in the foreute of Europe tlfty lost 

awhile the dvilised forms which the happiersmiiiate of Aiyft Vai'tta 
^as^lSUed the others to mtain ; or it may be that the contact with 1)ie 
equal Celtic races mixed the langti^e and the faith of 
the lacw, belbre they h# the opporitmity or the leisure to 

xeeoi^ they brouf^t with them. • ^41^^ 

Be Mww it mqjr, tiiey first appear prominently in the western 
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world m <3teoe&^ Vltare, by a fortunate union with the a 

people appartaatly of Turanian raoet they produced a ciTiliaatioii noi 
purely Azyi||A somewhat etanesc^t in its dwTacter* but more 
brilliant^ while it lasted^ than anji^^ngr the world had seen before^ and, 
in certaiu reqpecta, snore beautifhl than anj^ing that has illutnined 
it Binca their time.* 

They next ipiang forth in Borne, mixed with the Turauian Etrua- 
oans and the poareilhl Oeltio tribes of Italy ; and lastly in Korthem 
Europe«re now working out their destiny, but to what issue the tuture 
only can declare. 

The essential difference between the ^tem and western migration 
is this — ^that in India the Aryans have sunk gradually into the arms 
of a Turanian x>ooplo till they have lost their identity, and with it all 
that ennobled them when they went these, or could enable them now 
to influence the world again* 

t In SSnn^ they found the country cleared of Turanians by the 
earlier Celts ; and, mingling their blocri with these more nearly allied 
races,^ they have luised them to a position half way between the two ; 
and wlicro they found tlio country nnocoupied they have remained so 
pure tliat, as thoii number multiplies, they may perhaps regain some- 
thing of ihe position they had temporarily abandoned, and something 
of that science which mankind only know in their primeval seats. 


Beuoion. 


What then was the creed of the primitive Aryans ? So far as we 
can now see, it was the belief in one great ineffable God, — so great tha/t 
no human intellect could measuio his gioatncss, — so wonderful that no 
human language could express his qualities, — pervading everything 
tliat was made, — niling all created things, — a spirit, around, beyond 
the universe, and within everji individual particle of it. A creed so 
othorial could not long remain the faith of the multitude, and we early 
And fii*e, — the most e^erial of the elements, — ^looked to as an emblem 
of the Deity. The heavens too received a name, and became an 
entity ; — so did our mother earth. To these succeeded the sun, the 


stars, the elements, — ^ut never among the pure Ayrans as gods, or as 
w ixdSlnettoing the destiny of man, but as revelations of his power, and 
7 reverenced because they were visible manifestations of a Being too 


abstract for an ordinary mind to grasp. Below this the Aryans never 


seem to hUM sunk, 

Witibi awitb ao elevated of course no temple could be wanted ; no 
hnnipn oeremonial could be supposed to do honour to a deity so con- 
ceivldf^, no |BOi£flo6 acceptable to him to whom all things beiimge^ 
With the Aryans woiabip was a purely domestic instituticni prayfn: 
the sdfitdry act of esefet individual man, standings alc&e in 
sence of an onmisoient SMty. All that waa jpequked was ^hal mn 


should acknowledge the greatness God, and his own 
insigniflcance; sliould express his absolute trust and firi%AthAbe^ 
ficenoe and justice of his God, andihia hope that .he migllft ns eiiabM 
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to live BO pvTBy bdA bo free from 0114 bb to SoBerve ImppiuoBB os 
thiB world pm ufford* and to do as nmoli good to othota ba it isvoaoV 
safed to man to p^ona. 

A few insig^oant formal^ aorved to mark the moSea m which 
those sabjeotB should reonr. The reoil^tioii of 0 time-honotured hymn 
refreshed the atteution of^the worshipper, and the reading of a few 
sacred texts recalled the duties it waa'\)xpeotod h^ should perform. 
With Ihese simple ceremonies the wordiip ^the Aryans seems io have 
begun and end^. 

Even in later times, when their blood had become less piire> and their 
feelings were influenced by association with those among whom they 
resided, the religion of th6%ryanB always retained its intelleotual 
character. No dogma was ever admitted that would not hear the test 
of reason, and no article of faith was ever assented toyrhioh seemed 
to militate against the supremacy of intellect over all feelings and 
passions. In all their wanderings they were always prepared to 
admit the immeasurable greatness of the one incorporeal deity, and 
the impossibility of the human intellect to approach or form any ade* 
qnate conception of its majesty. 

When they altandoned the domestic form of worship, tliey adopted 
the congregational, and then not so muoh with the idea that it was 
pleasing to God, as in order to remind each otlior of their duties, and 
to regulate and govern the spiritual wants of tho community, to incul- 
cate piety toward God, and charity towards each other. % 

It need hardly ho added that superstition is impossible with minds 
so constituted, and that science must always bo tho surest and the best 
ally of a religion so pure and exalted, which is based on a knowledge 
of God*s works, a consequent appreciation of thoir gi^eatnoss, and an 
ardent aspiration towards that power and goodness which the finite 
intellect of man can never hope to roach. 

OoVhANMfiNT. 

The most marked oharacteristios of the Aryans is their innate passion 
for self-government If not absolutely republican, the tendency of all 
their institutions, at all times, has been towards that form, and in 
almost tho exact ratio to the puritjf df tho blofld do they adopt this 
form of autocracy. If kingly power was ever introduced among them, 
it was always in the form of a limited monarchy; never the uncon- 
trolled despotism of the other races ; and ev^ conceivable check was 
devised to prevent encroachments of the crown, even if such were 
possible among a people so oiganized as the Aryans always were. 

« With them every town%ras a municipality, every village a little 
republic, and every trade a separate self-goveraing guild. iMSny of 
institutiona have died out, or else fatten into neglect, in those 
where equal rights and absolute laws have rendmed each 
a king in his own person, and every family a repnbUe 
in ifeei^ i » $ 

The nyTfpup system which the Ayrans introduced into IndU^ll|f^^j||jilk 
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th6 most remarkable of its iastitntions. Hiese little rep^ubliottii 
iaoB have sarvived the revoluticnis of fifty oeoturies. , Keither the 
devastatioiis ^ war nor the indolence of peace seem to have affected 
them. Under Brahmin, Buddhiat, or Mc^em, they remain the aame 
nnehanged and nnehangeable institutions, and neither despotism nor 
ana^;^ has been able to alter them. Th^ alone have saved India 
frojs^piking intOba state of salvage imbecility, under the varicms hordes 
of cdftiquerors who have at times joyerrun her ; and they, with the 
and the laws afterwards eml^ied by Menu, alone remain as 
teobids of the old Aryan possessors of, the Indian peninsula. 

Municipalities, which are merely an enlargement of the Indian 
village system, exist wherever the were settled, or where the 

Aiyan races exist in Europe ; and though guilds are fast losing their 
significance, it. was the Teutonic guilds that alone checked and ulti- 
mately supplanted the feudal despotisms of the Celts. 

'Caste is another institution of these races, which has always more 
er less influenced all their actions. Where their blood is so impure as 
it has become in India, casto has degenerated into an abuse ; but where 
it is a living institution, it is perhaps more conducive to the proper 
regulation of society tlian any with which we are acquainted. The one 
thing over which no man can have any control is the accident of his 
biith ; but it is an immense gain to him that he should be satisfied with 
the station in which he finds himself, and content to do his duty in the 
sphere in which he was bom. Caste, properly understood, never inter- 
feres with the accumulation of wealth or power within the limits of the 
class, and only recognises the inevitable accident of birth. It is an 
enormous gain to society that each man should know his station, and 
bo prepaj’ed to perforin the duties belonging to it, without the restless 
craving of a selfish ambition that would sacrifice overytliing for the 
sake of the personal aggrandisement of the individual. It is far better 
to acknowledge that there is no sphere in life in which man may not 
become as like unto the gods as in any other sphere ; and it is every- 
where better to respect the public go^ rather than to seek to giatify 
personal ambition. 

The populations of modem Europe have become so mixed that 
neither caste nor any fttber Ai^'an institution now exists in its pristine 
I purity ; but in the ratio in which a people is Aryan do they possess an 
aristooEracy and municipal institutions ; and, what is almost of more 
importance, in that ratio are the people prepared to respect the grada- 
tions of cade in society, and to sacrifice their individual ambition to 
the less brilUBOit task of doing ail the good that is possible in the 
i^ptireB in ivMch they have been placed. II 

' It fia true, and it hsn been found, that an unoontrelled deq^iotism m 

a sliexpSr^ a quicker^ and .# better tool for warlike purposes, or whe^^ 

natioiiad'^ vanity is to be gratified by conquest display of 

but the, bompUoated and. it iMy be clumsy institutions ^ 

are far more laati^ and atom omsduoive to individual seif-np^j^ and 

far more likely to add to the sum of human hapjnness, aa^^md .nMe 
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clearly to tiba real giSwtiieaa aodmoTal elevation of inankiiidy 
hmtwn uksil|lNiti 0 & are yet acquainted ^ith. 

So fiu* 88 our erparienoe now goes, the diviraon of hiunaa aooiety 
into claases or oastes is not only the moat natural oonoomitant of tho 
division of labour, but is also the most beuefioent of the institutions 
of man ; while the organization of a nation into self-lgoveming n^umoi* 
palities is not only singularly conducive* to individual well-l^iii|;^ut 
renders it praotioally indestructible by conquest, and oven imperiah' 
able through lapse of time. These two are the most essentially cluv^ 
raoteristic institutions of the Ar3rimff. 

* a 

^Mobalb. 

In morals the Ai^-ans were always monogamio, and with them alone 
does woman always assume a perfect equality of position; mistress of 
her own actions till marriage ; when married, in theory at least, tho 
equal sharer in the property and in tho duties of the household. Wore 
it possible to carry out these doctrines absolutely in practice, they 
would probably bo moi-e conducive to human happiness ihun any of 
those enumerated «abuve ; but even a tendency towards thorn is an 
enormous gain. 

Their institutions for self-govemmout, enuinoratod at)ovo, have 
piobably done more to elovate tho Aryan race than con well bo appre- 
ciated. 'When every man takes, or toay take, his sliaic in goveiming 
tho commonwealth— when every man must govern hiiusoif, and rcs]>oct 
tho independence of his neighbour — ^inen cease to be tools, and bocouie 
fndependent jeasoning beings. They are taught self respec't, and with 
this oomos love of truth and of all those qualities which command tho 
respect of their fellow-men ; and they are taught that conti^d of their 
passions which rondel’s them averse to war; while tlio more sober occu- 
pations of life pj event the iieccsHity of their seeking, in the wildness 
of excitement^ that relief from monotony which so frequently drives 
other races into those excesses the world has had so often to deplore. 
Tho existenoo of caste, oven in its most modifiod form, prevents 
individual ambition fn>m having that unlimited career which, among 
othet races, has so often sacrificed lib* public wpal to tho ambition of 
an individual. 

Litsbatuux. 

The Aryan races employed an alphabet at so early a period of their 
history that we cannot now tell when or how it was introduced among 
them ; and it was, even when we first become aoc{uaiiited with it, a 
far more perfect alphabet thin that of the Semitic races, though appar- 
wtly formed on its basis. Koihing in it was dependent on mAnory. 
possessed vowels, and all that iMb neoeewuy to enunciate sounds 
' wbh^perfect and abimlate precision. In consequence oi this, and at 
structure of their language, they were enabled to indulge 
in pfailoil^cal speculation, to write treatises on grammar and logfo, 
and genesaj^ to assume a litexaiy position which other niees 
attained to.* 
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Historj wiih ihMi nw not a mere xeoorS of dates or cdlection 
of genealf^ieal table8» Imt an essay on ibe polity of mankind, io 
iivkioh the narrative afforded Ae illnstration ; while their poetiy had 
always a tendency to assume more a didactic than a lyric form. It is 
among the Aiyans that the Epos first rose to eminence, and the Drama 
was elei^ted above a mere ^ctacle ; biif even in these th& highest 
merit sought to#be attained *was that they should represent vividly 
events which might have taken place, even if they never did happen 
among men ; while the Celts and the Semites delight in wild imagin* 
ings which never could have existed except in the brain of the poet. 
When the blood of the Aiyan has beetn ^ixed with that of other races, 
they have produced a literature eminently imaginative and poetic; 
but in proportion to their purity has been their tenij||g||pp'towards a 
more prosaic style of composition. The aim of the ince'has always 
been the attainment of practical common sense, and the possession of 
thia^uaUty is their pride and boast, and justly so ; but it is unfortu- 
nately antagonistic to the existence of an imaginative literature, and 
we must look to them more for eminence in works on history and phi- 
• losophy than thoso which require imagination or creative power. 

Art. 

These remarks apply with more than double fqpe to the Fine 
Arts than to verbal literature.. In the first place, a people possessing 
such a power of phonetic utterance never could look on a picture 
or statue as more than a mere subsidiaiy' illustration of the writteq 
text. A painting may represent vividly one view of what took place 
at one moment of time, but a written narrative can*wdeal with all the 
circumstances and link it to its antecedents and effects. A statue 0^^ 
man cannot tell one-tenth of Avhat a short biography could make plain ; 
and on ideal statue or ideal painting may be a pretty Celtic plaything, 
but it is not what Aryans hanker after. 

With Architecture the case is even worse. Convenience is the 
first thing which the practical common sense of the Aryan seeks, 
and then to gain what he desires by the readiest and the easiest 
means. This done, #rhy should ho do more? If, induced by a 
t desire to emulate others, he has to make his building ornamental, 

^ he is willing to copy what experience has proved to be successful in 
fermer works, wilHiig to attend his money and to submit to some 
inconvenience; but in his li^rt he thinks it useless, and he neither 
will waste his time in thinking on the subject, nor apply those energies 
of |ps mind to elaboration, without which ngfiyng great or good 
was ever dente in Art. , 

In vSd^tion to this, the im^iaterial natuxe of their fidth h9j|Rt^ 
alws|n.<isprived the Aryan races of the piincipa$f incentive to 
magnificence.^ The Turanian and Cdttio races 

^ Had there btSu no Mwgi hi OmoiS, Uiere prohahiy woidd hare hm |iB^ih^lceliti« of 
tht Giwfaili porioc). • ^ ' 
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the moat implicit &itli in oeremcnual wondiip eedl i| the neoewity 
Architectnxvl q^en^oiit as its indispensable iMoinp&iiiiient. On the 
other band, the more practiosl Axjm can never be brought to underw 
stand that prayer is rither more sinoeve or more aooeptable in one 
form of house than in any other. He does not feel that virtue can, 
be increased oi' vice exterAinated by the number of bricks or stones 
that may be heaped on one another, or fhe fonn m si^hich they may 
be placid ; nor will his conception of the Deity admit of supposing 
that He can be propitiated jby palaces or halls erected in honour of 
Him, or that a building in the Middle Pointod Gothio is more aooopt' 
able than one in the Classio or any other style. 

This want of faith may lA I'easonable, but it is fatal to poetry 
in Art, and. JA ja feared, will prevent the Aryans from attaining uioro 
excellence mTArchitectaxal Art at the present time than they have 
done in former ages. 

It is also true that the people are singularly deficient in their 
appreciation of colours. Not that actual colour-blindness is more 
common with them than with other races, but tho harmony of tints 
is unknown to thorn. Some may learn, but none feel it; it is a 
matter of memory and an exorcise of intelloot, but no more. So, too, 
with form. Other — even savage — races cannot go wumg in this 

lespect. If the Aryan is successful in Art, it is generally in conse- 
quence of education, not from feeling ; and, like all that is not innate 
, in man, it fields only a secondary giatifteation, and fails to impress 
his biother man, or to be a real work of Art. 

Fiom these causos the anoiout Aryans never erected a singlo build- 
ing in India when they wcie puie, nor in that part of India which 
they colonized oven afior their blood became mixed ; and wo do not 
now know ^hat their stylo was or is, though tbo whole of tliat part 
of the peninsula occupied by tho TinanUns, or to which their 
influence over extended, is, and always wan, covered buildings 
vast in extent and wonderful fiom tlioir elaboration. This, piobably, 
also is the tiuc cause of tlio decline of Architociure and other arts in 
Europe and in the rest of the modem world. "Wherever the Aryans 
appear, Art flies befoiu them ; and whore their influence extends, utili- 
tarian practical common sense is assumed to be ftll that man should 
aim at. It may be so, but it is sad to think that beauty cannl^t he 
combined with sense. 

Music alone, as being the most phonetic of the fine arts, has 
received among the Aryans a degree of culture denied to tbo otiieis ; 
but even here tho tendency has been rat h ( #t o develop soientifle; excel- 
lence than to appeal to the responsive chords of the human heart. 
N&twith^anding this, its power is mmre felt, and excellence is alAined 

this tMiienoe more than any other. *It also has escaped the slovenly 
P|p|ib|k of copying, with which the uoartistic mind of the Axyans has 
bmirndtifent to fancy it was creating Art in other branches. 

If, hiMMer, these csces have been so deficient in the fine artSy 
they have Ifesn as excellent in all the useful ones. Agrioultare, mam- 
feotures, cosaSsearoe, ri^ip-bnilding, %nd road makftig, all that tendiNu 
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Ast, 

accnmulate vr«al& or to advance material proapetitj, has been deve- 
loped to an ext&t as great aa it ia unpreo^ented, and it pramiBes to 
produce reaults which an yet can only be dimly guessed at. A great, 
and, 80 far aa we can aee, an inevitable revolution, is pervading the 
. whole world through the devotion of the Ar3'an races to these arts. 
We have no leason to suppose but that if will be for good, however 
muoh we may feel inclined fb regret that the beautiful could not be 
Orllowed to share a little of that wordiip so lavishly bestowed on the 
useful. 

t 

ScxBLfircas. 

It follows, as a matter off course, tl&t, with minds so constituted, 
the Arya ns should have ^Itivated science with eai neatness and 
success. IPB only beeuiy^hey, in fact, appreciated was {he. beauty 
of scientific truth; the only huimony they ever itidly ftltwas that 
of the laws of nature; and the only art they evegf caied to cultivate 
was that which grouped ^sso truths and their iarmonios into fiirms 
wliioh enabled theitt«|||||Ki^ gi^asped and appreciated. Matho- ^ 
matios always had en^HT ohanns to the Aryan mind ; and, moyo 
oven than this, astroiH^ wofl^ always ^captivating. So, alsv^* 
fho mechanical, and too, the natmr^ sciences. It is 
Aiyans that Induction ow^ its birth, a^ they probably alone 
the patience and the sobriety to work it to its legitimate conclusiofliif. 
The true mission of the Aryan itk’es atmcarB to be to pervade 1 » 
world with the useful and industr^ art^ and so tend to reproduo 6 ' 
that nnity whioh has long been lost, to raise man, not by magnifying 
his individual cleverness, but by aocumulatihg a knowledge of the 
works of God, so tending to make him a greater and wiser, and at the 
same time a humbler and a more religious servant of his Creator. 
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CONCLUSION, 


Wrkn Auguste Comte proposed that olassifioation which made thd 
fortune of hia philosophy, — ^when ho said that all mankind passed 
through the thoologioal state in childhood, the metaphysical in yonth 4 
and the philosophical or positivo in manhood, — and vontui^ed to extend 
this theory to nations, he ha8 a glimpse, ‘as others have had hefoio 
him, of the beauty, of tho gioat harmony which perva^ all created 
things. But he hod not philosophy enough to see one great 

law is so vast ail'd So remote that no human intellect can grasp it, and 
that it was only t|ie little fhigments of that great scheme which are 
fou|ld evciy where fthich man is permitte d^ u ndersiend, 

ITad he known as much of ethnogra]d||||^^ ho did of mathema** 
tical science, ho would have perceived is no warrant for this 

geneialization ; that nations, haSe states which he calls 
‘"s!‘^6o1ogical, the metaphysical, and tho philosophioal, exist now and 
Existed through all the .ages of the Wbrld to which our historical 
abwledge extends. I'*, 

AVhat the Egyptians were they first apj^ioarod on the scone 

'they were when tlicy perished Umer the Greek and Ttomari sway 
what the Chinos© always were they now arc ; — ^tho Jews and Arabs 
are unchanged to this day ; — ^tlic l*elts are as daringly speculative and as 
blindly superstitious now ns we always found them ; — and the Aryans 
of the Veiw or of Tacitus are very much the sumo sober, roasoning, 
unimaginative, and uiiartistic people as they aro at this hour. Piogross 
among men, as among the animals, seems to be achieved not so much 
by advances made within the limits of the group, as by the less finely 
organized races being superseded by those of a higher class; — and 
this, so far as our luowledgo extends, is accomplished neither by 
successive creations, nor by the gradual development of one species 
out of another, but by the suecessive if»rominenis appoarauees of pre- 
viously developed, though partially dormant creations. 

Ethnographers have already woiked out this problem to a great 
extent, and arrived at a very considerable degree of certainty, through 
the researches of patient linguistic investigations. But language is in 
itself too impalpable ever to give the scionao that tangible, local reality, 
which is necessary to its success ; and it is here tiaat Arcbsoology comes 
A opportunely to its aid. What men dog or built lemains whereat was 
Jirst placed, and generally retains the first impressions it received $ 
the era and standing of those who called it into existence : 
to even those who cannot appreciate tho evidence derived from 
graanuit or from words, may generally see at a glance what the facto 
of tK*! osd^ mally are. * m 

It is ©reti more important that fuch a science as Ethnoloj^ 
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• twp or tiK)]^ ijpKBtibods 

cim hftrcUy 6v«r Tcub ftttftiiied by otify one procMH, umcAi cAtodbod tfiod 
dluddated by oHiefs^ uid noibiitg can therefore be more fortmate Aezi 
the posseeidoa of ao importa&t e deter soienoe ae that of Atdieaolo^ to 
aid in the aeardbi of eoientific Imth. 

If Ethnology may thus be so largely in%bted to Ardimokgy, the 
oonvenie is also true ; and site may pej back the debt with iptereet 
Ae Arobnology and Architecture have hitherto been studied, ihey» but 
more eepecially the latter, haTe been little mote than a dry reoord of 
'^4hcte and measurements, interesting to the antiquary, to profos* 
sional arebiteot, or to the tourist who finds it necessary to get up 
a certain amount of knowledge on the^subjeot; but the utmost that 
has hitherto been sought to be attained is a certain knowledge of the 
forms of the art, and never to look at the study as that cf one of the 
most important and most instructive of the sdenoes connected with 
the history of man. 

Without this, the study of Architecture is a mere record of brides 
and atones, and of the mod^s in. which they were heaped together for 
man’s use. Considered in m light of a hktoiical record, at acquires 
not only the dignity of a sd^oe^ rat the espedal interest of behq; <»ie 
of those sciences which Are mast dpsely connected With man’s interests 
and feelings, and the one whic9h4nore distinotly expresses and more 
clearly records what man did add folt in previous ages, than assy other 
study we are acquaiuted with* ^ 

From this point of view, not duly esenr tomb and every temple, 
but even the rude mouoliths and moUnds ofsavageSt acquire a dignity 
and inteiost to which they have otherwise no abd man’s worlra 
become liot only man’s most imperishable record, 'hit cme of the best 
means wo posbcss of btudying his history, or of latiAsmtanding his 
natuie or his aspirations. 

liightly understood, Aichsoology is as useful as any other bianch of 
science or of art, in enabling us to oatch such glimpses as are vouch- 
safed to man of the gloat laws that govern all ^ngs ; and the know- 
ledge that this class of man’s works is guided and goTei|ied by those 
very laws, and not by the chance efiorts of unmeaning lu^ids, elevates 
the study of it to as high a position as that of any other branch of 
human knowledge. 
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Demmtrk, round-arched Gothic style lb, 874. 
£iAlthit^ure of, 374, 375. 

JXjon, cathedral at, 162. Facade 

, Jlotei V(^u8 at,. 198. 

Dogana, Venice, paldfil of, 69, 99, 

Domes, Hediiev^t Italian llenoissanoe, cc^ies 
of, 50, 

, Italy, in, 68. 

Domestic architecture, France, in, examples 
of, 231-283. 

Domjtfal churches,’ Italy, lb , ^* 72. ^ 

Dotn, Satxhurg, churdk ^jlpf 
Doria Tarsi, Genoa, view gf|«li0«eif» ISlQ* 
Dresden, Ltebfmuen Kirtdie tdi 833, 334. 
Hof Kirche at, 335. ZwirW* palace at, 
338. Ja}Minese ptdaco at| 339. Kew the- 
atre and ]iicturtt gallery sd, 360. 
f>u Cercean, 202, 204. 

The JMe*e, fini permanent tlieatre in Lon- 
don, 448. 

Sit. IhmstafCe in the East, London, church 
of, 278. 

Duperac, 204. 

Dui'tuzo, Genoa, palazzo, the, 119. View 
of, 120. 


Kddyaitme, lighthouse of, 477. 

Edinburgh, Kenot's Hospital, gateway at, 
253. College at, {u^ipad facade of, 
293. Boyal Institution at, 308. New 
High-echool at, 308, 309. York-place 
cliapel at, 321. Cath^ral at, 321. 

Eglintm Castle, 314. 

Eiiiot, 314. 

EMnore, castle of, 376. 

png. Civil, 474-482. Militaxy, 484- 

styles in, introduction 

^.^f, 242-24.5. Transition style 
of. 246-255. 

, „ arcihiteetare of: — ^Inigo 

Jones, 8584895.^ Wren, 265-281. 18th | 
OMrtiiiy, 282-295. Claisionl Revival in, 4 




viumoA. 

297-312. Steps which led to Revival in, 
298. Gothic Kcviviil, 813. Canses which 
led to, 317. Advantagw of Gothic style 
la, 319. 

Svdihhiure, plaobg of, oven* ooluinna, 288, 
289. IHagram, showing reversion of, 289. 
Etomiad, th^ oommencement of, ]4L Plan 
df, 142. wrd*s^|yc vieir of, 143. flection 
through diurdi and atrluin of, 144. 
Courts of, 144, 145. Chiihdi eg 140. 
Dimenaloiui and msderials of, 146, 147. 
Ethnotegy, anhttaciural point of view^lhan, 
Introduction lOj, 493-498. Races, > idaMii- 
fleatimi d^'lre., 499, 500. Thranian race, 
501-507. tiksnltle im: 508-518.^ 
race, 514-518. ^51 9-1128. 

ReOMO^ on, 527, ' V 

Et, Fnrta, cliurdh'^aipd roedsema of, 

'iao.-,'5«y-T .. ■* % ' 

n, Benahiaanoe arehiteo* 
:-*U«lglttm, 868-972. 
Denmark, 874-376. 
877. Sweden and Nor- 


1 ^* 18 , plan of church of, 166. 
London, 472. 

' F. 


Ibfodes, ItRlinn churches, tlieir important 
and treatment in, 50, 73-77. 

Femcelii, Luca, 85. 

Farneae, Rome, plan of {mlaco of, 104* Front 
of, 105. 

FumeaifM, near Rotne^ villa of, lo.'i. 

Fenu'e, Venice, theatre, the diineusious of, 
487, 

FUarete, 125, 

Fischer, Johann, 335. 

FitzmlHmn, Cambridge, Museum, front view 
of, .305. 

Flamboyant style, France, in, 162. 

Florence, San Lorenzo, at, 41. Santo Sptrito, 
at, 41, 42. Secular Architecture of, 83*89. 
Uieuardi |ailaoe at, 83, 84. Pittl palace 
at, 83, 85. fStrozzi ]^ace at, 85. Ka- 
• cellai palace at, 80, Gondi palace at, 
87. (iuadagni palace at, 87, 88, Nico- 
lini palace at, 87. Bartolini palace at, 88. 

FontfdkdAeaa, fialace at, 180. 

FonUma, Dominico, 59, 60. 

FbnthiU Abbey, cumniencemont, &c., of, 314. 
View of, 31.5. 

Forltea, Colonel, 414. 

FOrster, L., 362. g 

San Franceaco, Rimini, view of chondi of^ 43. 

Fhtnce, JCenaissance Architecture, introduo- 
tion into, 161. Gothic fwllng in examples 
of, 162, 163. Ecclesiastical Architecture 
of, 160-182. •Secular Keuaiesoiioe Ar^i- 
tecture, hUitory in eras of i-— Era of Fran- 
cis L, 183-200. Agee ^ Nenri <)iiatre, 
201-206. Louis Qindorze, 207-292. The 
period of the Empire, 223*237. ^hftleaux 
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FREDEBIOKBBOBO. * ISAAC, 

of, 189. l>omesiic Architecture of, 231- Gnarmghi^ 395, 400. 
233. Trophies and tombs of, 234-239. Guarini, 127. 
Frederichaborgf castle of, 375, 376. (7tm/s/, Pedro, 147. 

Farrah Bufah^ Ln^ow, the, 420. 


G. 

e 

QaUlon, cbdteau, portion^f facade of, 203. 

Oalihif Alessandro, 67. 

San OallOf Antonio, 56, 57, 59, 62, 70. 

G&rtner, 343. 

St, Genepuve (or Pantheon), commence- 
ment and dimensions of diurch of, 175. 
Plan of, 176. Section of dome, 177. 
West fhmt of, 178. Internal arrangement, 
Ao., 179, 180. Library of, 228. 

Genoa, CaHgnano church at, 70. Sta. An- 
nunoiata at, 79, 80. Architecture, 118- 
123. Palaces of, their merits and mato- 
terials, 119. Tursi Doria palace at, 12U. 
Royal palace (formerly Durazzo Uarcello) 
at, 121. Curegii palace at, 121. Saull 
palace at, 121. Palaces, tlieir peculiarities 
in painting, and c'oiii'iynrds of, 122. Their 
position and e/luct, 123. Balhf |>alace at, 
122. Mari palace nt, 122. Little Brig- 
nola palace at, 122, 123, Carlo Felice 
theatre at, 457, 459. 

St. George's, Bloomsbuiy, London, church 
of, 282. 

— — in the East, London, church of, 
283. 

, Livei*pool, Hall. Dimensions of, 305. 

j'lan of, 306. View of, 307. 

St, Qsf'mains en La^e, palace of, 195, 

Qermfmg, history ofReiiaissance Andiitecture, 
introiliirtion to, 330, 331. Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of, 332-336. Secular Ai*chi- 
tecture of, 336-341. Revival, 342-367. 

GMrlandaJo, 13. 

Qianbattista, 141. 

Qitbs, James, 288. 

Giorgio, Francesco di, 87. 

Giotto, 40. 

G'tooemni di Padua, 246. 

Oiraud, Rome, palazzo of, 102. 

Sta, Giustina, Pmlua, cliurdi^f, 81. 

Glasgow, Assembly Rooms at, 293. Roman 
CaHholic aithedral at, 321. 

Olyfitothek, Munich, the, view of, 347 ; plan 
of, 348, 

Goa, churdies and cUnsters at, 410. 

Oonidi, Florence, palace of, 87. 

Graoe Church, Kew Torh, ornamentation and 

. view of, ^3, 444. 

G^rofiodfcu cfthedral at, 133; plan of, 134. 
Palace of Oharias 152, 153. 

Grange Hohhm, the^ 807. View of, 308. 

Gran, uathedrM at, 34. 

Bite Grec, St. Petersbnrgh, half«levatioo, 
half-section, church of, 338. 

Weenwich, haspital at, 263, 279. 

GriefswQld, house ig, 25. 

"^rimani, Venice, palace of, 27, 94, 

Onadeigii^ Flbrence, palace of, 87, 88. 


H. 

Hamburgh, Sti-eet and Domestic Architecture 
of, 377. Post-office at, 377. National 
Society’s buildings at, 377. Theatre, the 
dimensions of, 462. 

Tfamilton, 308. 

Hatnpton Court, palace of, 279. Wolsey's 
p^|ce at, 279. « 

HarJSncke Halt, 252. 

Jfarewood Home, 295. 

Ttartky, Mr,, 475, 

Hatfield House, 252. 

Have, Theodore, 246. 

Hawksmoor, 282. 

Heidelherg, castle at, 337. 

HerioVs Edinburgh hospital, gateway of, 253. 

Herrei'a, 141, 156. 

Ilistorique, Paris, theatre, the dimensions of, 
462. Plan, Ac., of, 465. 

n<f Kirche, Dreiwlen, of, 335. 

Holkhatn House, fa 9 ^e of, 295* 

Holland, 302. 

Renaissance Ardiiteciural buildings of, 
876 

—- 1 *- House, 252. 

HoH, Thomas, 248. 

Meedanon, Rodrigo Gil, 133, 147. 

, Gil de, J33. 

Hotels, Paris, external appearance, &e., and 
defects of,217^19. H6tel de Ville, 196. 
New buildings of, 228. UOtel de Rohan, 
218. Hotel Soubise,2l7, 218. HOtelde 
Noailles, 218. 

Hdtel Vbgui, Dyon, window-head of, 198. 

de Ville, Antwerp, 369. Front eleva- 

vation of, 370. 

Ifotcard Castle, elevation of park-front of, 
286. 


1 . 

San Idelfonso, palace of, 156. 

India, RenaisBODco Architecture, how intro- 
duced in, 408, 409. By Portuguese, 
409-411. The Spaniards, Dutch, and 
French, 411. By English, 412-417. Na- 
tive Renaissance Ai'diltecture, 417-422. 
Examples of, 418. 

infemta, Zaragosa, palace of the court in, 
151. * • 

Tnoalides, PAris, church, plan of dome of, 
170. Section of dome, 171. Fa 9 aijt»v; 3 l^ 
dome, 172. DimeDsions of, 173. 
cost of, 239. 

Inverary Castle, 314. 

St, Isaac, St Petenbnigh, chslkb, site and 
commencement of, 389. Piitt dimen- 
sions of, 390. North-east view of, 391. 
Porticoes, Ac., •of, 392. Half section of 
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ISIDBO. 

dome of, 393. MateriaUi, intei'oal arraoge- 
mente, &c., of, 393-395. 

San Isidrot Madrid, chapel, omanientation 
of, 140. 

ItalienSf Paris, tlieatio, the dimensions of, 
462. • 

ItcUt/, Ecclesiastical Architecture of, 39-80. 
Churches auterioi* to St. Peter's, 39-52. 
St. Peter's, 52-65. Churclies subscqueut 
to St. Peter's, 65-68. Domical churclies, 
68-72. Basilican diurclw^ eiterioiv, 73- 
77. Basilican churches, interiors, 77-81. 
Secular Arcliitectuie of, 82-130. Klorence, 
M3-89. Venice, 89-100. Koine, 100-112. 
Vicenza, 112-118. Cenoa, 118-123. 
Moiitiiii, 123, 124. Milan, 125-127. 
Turin and Naples, 127, 128. 

/mi, 71, 72. 

J. 

Jaen, capital of, cathedral at, 135. 

SL Jcuries (Piccoililly), Loudon, church, view 
of interior of, 277. 

, London, music hall, 472. 

Japanese pida«*c, Di*t*sdeii, view of, 339. 
Jciitie, Lct 2.32. 

St. /oAn's, Oxfoid, College, garden front of, 
248. 

Jones, Inigo, 242, 246-286. 


Kaiser liagK Lucknow, 420. 

K'astJtn, Our Lady of, 8t. PetenAiurgh, church 
of, 386. Plan o/, 387. 

Keddlestone ground-plan and garden 

front of, 294. 

Kent, 257, 287. 

Kiiufs College, Cambridge, chapel of, 13. 
Kittoe^ Captain, 416. 

Klense, 345, 360, 402. 

Kltisiemeubcrij, convent of, 364. 

Kokormi 400. 

ATfwtenhun/, German spire at, 237. 


LanA^m^ castle of, 314. 

Lalerano, San Giovanni, Rome, church of, 
65. Lateral poit:fa of, 66, Fs^e of, 
67. 

Leeds, music hall at, 472. 

Lemercier, 204, 212. 

' Jjnm, Leone (otherwise Chewier Aretiao}, 
126. 

4, Pierre, 185. 

, 210 . 

Kircbe, Dresden, plan of, 333. 

LnerpedC$U George's Hall at, 305-307. 
Music ImUM, 472. 

Lodi, diondiAt, plan, 46. Section of, 47. 
Elevatiott of, 48. • ^ 


LUPIANA. 

landon, Whitehall palace at, Inigo Jones's 
designs {or aud diagiauis of, 257, 258. 
Bauquetiug-house at, 260. (Old) St. 
Paul s cathedml at, 260. St. Paul's at, 
plans, elevations, exterior, ami iutoronl 
arrangement of, 266-274. St. Paul's 
(Covont Garden) at, 261. Buw uhiiicii 
V, 275. St. Ikide's at, 276. St. James's 
(Piccadilly) at, 277. 8t. Dunstan's (in 

the Eaat) at, 278. St. MkhnePs (Corn- 
hill) at, 278. Chelsea hospital at, 279. 
Monument at, 280. College of Physidniis 
‘ at, 280. St. George's (Bloomshui'y) at, 
282. St. George's (in the East) at, 283. 
St. Maiy (Woolnoth) at, 283. Treasury 
buildings at, 287. St, Marlin's (in the 
Fields) at, 218. Somerset House at, 290, 
291. Mansion House at, 295, 296. St* 
Pancraa new dmrch oli, 299, 300. Bunk 
of England at, 301, 302. University at, 
303. National Gallery at, 304. British 
Musflom at, 304, Travellers' Club at. 

"College of Surgeons at, 309, .310. 
Reform Club at, 300, 310. IVirliamfMit 
houses at, 311, 312, 323, 326. St. 
Luke's, Ghelsefi, 321, 322. The Duke's 
Krst permanent thontre at, 448. Opera 
House at, 448, 457. 46(L i\>vei)t (jiirdcti 
Theidi-e at, 448-457. Droiy Dme Tlieatrc 
at, 448, 462, 467. Lyceum Theatre at, 
461. Adelphi Theatre nt, 462. Kxidar 
Hall at, 472. St. James's Hall at, 472. 
St. Maitiu's Hall at, 472. Lomlon Bridge 
nt, 476. Waterloo Bridg<i at, 476. 
King's Cross Railway Station at, 478, 479. 
jAm>jford i'astle, 252. 
lAMQhena, BaldasHiire, 68, 90. 

■ , Ludovico, 150. 

LonQletd /loose, plan of, 249. Elevation of 
part of, 250. 

Lfmja, l^i-cclona, the, 150, 

San J^trenio, Floience, churc^h of, 41. 

Lorme, Philibert do, 201, 202> 203. 

Londxm Castle, 314. 

Louis, Victor, 448, 

St. Jsjuis and St. Paul, Paris, fa 9 ade of church 
of, 168. Commencement, &c., of, 169. 
Lovm'S, Parish tlie, rebuilding of, 185. Plan 
of, 186. Part of court, 187, 188. Pai-t 
of gallery of, 204. Completion of, 212, 
213. Eosteni facade and plan of fa^de 
of, 214. Central crai>i«rtment, northern 
facade of, 2L5. View of ongto of the 
Cour Napoldon ot^ 227. 

Lewther Castle, 314. 

LficAnow, Constaotia miuisfon at, 418, 419, 
420. The Furrah Buksh at, 42C? Clutter 
Munsil at, 420. Kaiser Bagh at, 420. 
Begum Kotie at, 420. 

St, Ludwig, Munich, church of, 343. 

Luine, A., 233. 

St. Lake's (Chelsea), London, chunho^ 32t, 
W«t front of, 322. 

Lunghi, Martino (the elder), 110. jt 
Lupianti, cloistensl eaurt in numoMmy "oiiy 
150. • M 
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lAutem^Murg, Panti, {mlaee of, 2()4. Addi- 
tion:) to nnd ptoii oC 205. Elevniloii of, 
206. 

Lyceum^ London, ^luntre, the dimenstofifl of, 
462. ^ 

LyonSt Boaree at, 229. Ttieatre at, 
448. Dimenaioiui of, 462, 464. IMau of, 
405. • 

M. 

Macao, JeeuitH* chtirch at, fn 9 adG of, 410. 

Machuca, 152. 

Madama, Rome, villa of, IOC. 

Madeleine, Paris, church of, 180. Plan of, 
181. 

Mademo, Carlo, 59, 1 1 1 . 

Madras, domestic buildings of, 417. 

Madrid, Son hpdio, chapel at, 140. itnval 
mlace at, *54, 155. Musco at, 
Theatre at, dimensions of, 457. , 

— , Paris, chatenit of, 192. 

Maft'O, convent at, 159. View of, 160, 

Maygiove, San <liorgio, Venice, plan, of 
chinch of, 75, Interior of, 78. ■ 

Malstme (near Paris), ehiltetiii dc, 216. 

J/ryV*/io, (liiiliano de, loO. 

MnUi'jn, I'licrtii dc las (Jadenas, cathedml of, 
l.'i’fi, 

Malta, Moi4sta chnn h in, C2. 

Manchester, tnuNio liall at, 472. 

Mansard, Francois, 170, 209, 212, 215. 

, Jules Ilnidmiin, 172, 209, 219. 

Mmsiuti House, l.ondon, 295, 296. 

Manim, church, St. An<li‘ea at, 44, 45. St. 
SelMihtiaii at, 46. Palazzo del Te at, 128, 
124. Palazzo Oolloredo at, 124. 

Mari, (leiioa, palace of, 122. 

Sta, Mat'ia, Milan, cliurcli of, 48. View of, 
49. 

St, Mark, Venice, library of, 95. End ele- 
vation of, 96. 

Mf%rot, 212. 

MarseiUes, New Exchange at, 230. Arch 
at, 235. Theatre at, 462. 

Mat'tin, General, 418, 419, 420. 

— , Porte St., Paris, w’ch of, 235. 

St^ Martins, T.oiulon, music h4l of, 472. 

(in the Fields), London, interior view 

of church of, 278. 

Stn Marges (Woolnoth), London, cliui’ch of, 
283. 

Maaaimi, Pietro, Rome, palace of, 103. 

Angelo, Home, palace of, 103. 

Mayenoe, theatre at* diroeneions of, 462. 
Plan ond seti^on and arrangement of, 
468. ♦ f 

Menai Strait, tubular and gaqpenaion bridges 
at, 476. 

Mercier, £e, 170. '■ 

Meuddn, palace at, 215. Garden front of, 
216. 

Mexico, oathedi’al, site and commencement of, 
431. £xtei*ual vl^w of, 432« View of 
side-aisle ti^ 433. Cloisten of monastic 
^ estabMments kt, 433, 434. 


ORDERS. 

8t, Midhaefs (Comhill), Loudon, church of* 
278. 

— , Munich, church, plan, and section 
of, 332. 

San Michele, 90, 94, 485. 

Michelozzo, ^3, 85. 

Milan, Santa Maria delle Grazic at, 49. Son 
Carlo at, 71, 72. Architectural magnifi- 
cence, deficiency of examples at, 125. Os- 
pidnle Grande at, 125, 126. Palace Casa 
Kotta at, 126. Breiti palace at, 127. Bro- 
letto {lalace at, 127. The Scala ^eatre at, 
448, 457, 458. 

San Sir^ne Minore, Venice, church of, 69. 

Modtir ^ granary at, 486. Central compart- 

' ment and fh 9 ade of, 487. 

Mdlk, church at, $36. Convent of, 364. 

Montf errand, Chevalier de, 389, 394, 395. 

San Pietro Montorio, Rome, church of, 49. 

Monument, the, London, 280. 

Mitscove, Riding-house at, span of roof of, 401 . 
Theatre at, 459. 

Monsta church, Malta, plan and section of, 
32. View of, 33. 

Mmer, :J32. 

Munich, churah St. Michael at, 332. Cathe- 
dral at, 336. EocleMnaiimi ^cdkiteotui'e 
of, 343. St. Ludwitr^AC^- The Aue 
Kirche at, 84^' IMiica at, 344. The 
Walhalla at, sfe, 846. Kuhmee-halle at, 
347, Sdtnlar Architecture of, 347. Glyp- 
tethek at, 347, 348. The Pinaoothek at, 
848, 349. Royal palace at, 850. Public 
library at, B50. The University, the Blind 
School, War Office, and palace of Prj)io|. 
Lichtenstein at, 850. 'I'hoatr# at, 457, 
Plan and externid appeaninoe of, 462. 

Museo, Madrid, the view of, 156. 

Music halls, in England, 472, 473. 

N. 

Naples, Caseita palace at, 127, 128. San 
Carlo theatre at, 457, 459. 

Nash, :i02, 316, 

National Gallery, London, 304. 

Nauvoo, Mormon tomple at, 444. 

Newcastle, fn 9 ade of railway station at, 481. 

Newgate prison, front elevation of, 296. 

St, Alexander Newski, St. Petersburgh, mo- 
nastery and church of, 384, 385, 386. 

New Yoi'k, Grace church at, 443, 444> 
Calvary church at, 443. Holy Redeemer 
church af^ 443, 444. 

Nictujlai chui-ch, Potsdam, view of, 352. 

St, Nicholas, St. Petersburgh, plan of churcii, 
386. I 

NicoUni, Floreike, palace of, 87. 

Nieuwe Kerch, Amsterdam, 374. 

Nocosielski, 448. 

o- 

Ohio, state Capital of, 442. 

Olympioo theatre, Vicenaa, 446.. ^ 

Orders, the, Italy, their treatmtni In, 75, 76. 

^ How originally used in Greece^ 78. 
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OftLKANS. 

Orleana, hon»e of Agaos Sord at, 19T. 

0»90{i^ Home» palace of, 103. 

Oihltf Kcrck, Amiiterdiiin, 874. 

Si, Chiaif Rouen, churcl) of, 182. 

Oxford^ St. John's College, front of, 248^ 
llateway of itchools, 34$.^ Sheltlonian 
Theatre at, 265, 279. Kn^lifle Library 
at, 289, 290. New Museum ut, 327. 


/*a</ua. Arena ohA|iel at, 10,11. Cathedral 
at, 81. Church Sta. Giustiiia at, 81. 

— John of, 249. 
roffodas, Taiijorc, of, 418. • 

Paintinffy Italy, piie-eminence in, 10. Kenais- 
snnne age, art |iar exoeUeuoe of, SO. 
Paiiadio, 28, 75, 76, 90, 97, 107, 1 12, 114, 
115, 117. 124,242.446. 

PatmOf 'Rome, palace of, 105. 

St, Pancraa^ Loudon, ucw church of. 299. 

West elevation of, 300. 

Pamltdjini, Florence, ]ialaoe of, 87. 

/^w‘is, church St. Eustiiche at, 166, 167. St. 
Etienne* at, 167. St. Panl and St Louis 
at, 168. Sorbonne-at, 170. Inx'nlides 
clmrch at» 17;!(V27-1. StSulpice at, 173, 
174. StGenaf^fei^ 175-180. Made- 
leine at, 180, 181, ’^Ipasilican church St. 
Vincent «le Paul at, 18t. St. CloUiiMe ut. 
181. liOuvre palace at, 185-189. Pavilion 
de rUoiloge at, 187. (Mteau Madrid «t, 
192. HOteUe Ville, 196. TheTuileHes 
at, 201-203. Pavilion Flore of the Tuile- 
ries at, 204. Luieinbourg palace at, 204* 
* 206. Louvre palace at, 212-215. ChA- 
teaa de llaiHims near. 216. Hotels, street 
fronts of, 217, HOtel Snubise at, 217- 

218. Hotel de Rohan at» 218. Hotel de 
Noaillcsat 218. The Umt Trianon Pa- 
lace at, 219, Ariiangenient of hounes in, 

219. Palais Hourbon at, 219. Old Pa- 
vilion of, 224. The Rourse at, 224, 225. 
Sti^t architecture of, 225, 226. Loune, 
new buildings of, 226, 227. Library of 
.St Genevi^%’e at, 228, 229. House Kue 
•Soufflot ut, 231 . MouseKue dee Saussaies at, 
232. Hoube Kue Narorio at, 233. Colonne 
de Juillet at, 234, 235. Arch of Tuileries 
at 235. Arch Porte .St. Denia at 235, 
236. Arch Porte .St. Martin ut 235. Are 
de I’Etoile, 236, 2.37. Entrance to the 
Ecole Polyfechntqne at 238. New Rus- 
sian church, view of, at, 405, 406. Hdtel 
de Bourgoyne^ theatre at 448. Palais 
Itoyol, theatre at 448. Dimeusious Aca- 
ddknie de Musique at 45f ; plan and sec- 
tion of, 460, 461. The |h^e at 461. 
Thditre Histmique at 462,465. ThdAtro 

!^;|JtiiKens at 402. Strasbourg railway sta- 

London, 311, 312, 323. 
1^^324. Kivor fj-onto^ 325. Vio- 
doik Mer, dec., 326 ; Fronthqngce, 
PtBranOy Of^ila-house at dimendoos of, 457, 
459. , • 


• l•I.AVFAI[l. 

BU /VmTt Rome, Old Basilica of, 65. 

— — ,Vmoent de, IViHt Basilican church of, 

181. 

i, C<s9^t Garden, London, east Novation 

of, 261.* 

(Old), London, repail's to, 261 . 

, London, plan as oiigiuMly designed, 

4 266. Side gtevation of, 267* Plan of 
preesnt cathwal, 270. Half elevation 
of dome, 271. Whis^Mii'lng gallery, &c., 
and exterior and Internal aniuigemeiit, 
27 1-274. West view of, 274. 

Pavia^ Certosa near, 50, 51. 

PaartMt Sir Joseph, 482. 

P^riui^ Verona, fragment fVom the chnpid 

PerwUt^ 21 :L 
Pen^ino, 13. 

Permzi, Baldassare, 55, 56, 59, 101, 102, 
J. lOS. . > 

^esaro, Venice, palace of, 98799. 

Jews* synagogue at, 362, 363. 

St, Rome, Old Basilica of, 52. 

,^Ronie, plan os proposed by Bra- 

Mitnte, 53. By San Gallo, 55. East front, 
San Gallo's design, 56. Arrangement of 
HisU>s, ditto, 57. Plan ns it imw oxIsIh, 
58. Western 60. East front, 61. 
llome of, 62. Sold ion of, 63. Maf^rials 
and decoration of, 60, Atiiurn oi^ 64. 
■*■ — , Cambridge, cnitege of, 247, 
Peter»fHtrfihf St., church in the citadel at, 
383, .384. Smolnoy, monastery and chuicli 
at, 364. St, Alexander Newski, monas- 
tery at, 384-886. St. Nicholas at. 3H6. 
387. Our Lady of Knsiiii at, .386, 387. 
Du Rife Grec at 388. St. Catherine's 
at 388. Zamlenie at 388. St, Isaac nt, 
369-395. Architecture of, .305. 

Palaces of, mi5. Winter pHlac» at, 395, 
.396. Hermitage Palace nt, 397. Arch- 
duke Michael's |ial;ice at, 397, 398, Ad- 
mimlty at 398, 399. The Bourse at, 
400. Kt(il Major nt, 400. Itistitutiuns 
doii Drmoisellf* Nobles and Military Oi'- 
phsns at, dOtj, ILarrocks nt, 400. Aca- 
demy of Beaux Arts at 400. The libroiy 
at '4)0. Jjlerlicnl •S<diool at, 401. Riding- 
houses at 491. The Bank at, 401, Fo- 
leign-oflfice at, 401. Wiir-ollire at, 401. 
New Museum nt, 402-404. Statue of 
Peter the tireat at 40j8. Emfsiror Alex- 
ander oohirao at Ojttm house «t, 
457, 459. AJexaiidni theatre at 457, 
459. 

PhUadelphia, GirarrI College at, 44-1, 442. 

Bank at 442. Exchange at 442* 
Phyaiciam^ London, College nt 280* 
Piccohminif Sienna, palace of, 87. 
P«r»wri>ii, 448, 457* 

Pilar del ^ragoza, cathedral, plan of, 138. 
View of, 1.39. 

Pimeoihek, Manieh, half section 349. 
Pint4St Boccio, 11, 160. 

Pitti, Floreiies, ooroiee of palace oE 85^,?^ 
Ptdgfa*'. 293. • • . 
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PolyUohnique^ entrance, the Reole, Pern, 
arch of, 238. 

Ponte, Antonio da, 97, 

Porta, 401. 

Portugal, architecture of, 1^, 100. 

Poyet, 223. 

Potadam, palace at, 340. Niobolai church 
at, 352. ^ ^ • 

Prague, German apiro at, 3^ ^ 

Proauratie Vecohie, Venice, palace 92. 

Pugin (the elder), 317, 318. 

■ (the younger), 317, 318, 321. 


jHadcKffc Library, Oxford, 289. View of, 
290. 

13, 54, 56, 59, St, 103, 106. 

PattrelH, 384, 395. 

M^tUniore, Venice, view of church «f, 74. 
Wan of, 79. 

Reform Club, London, the, 809, 310. 

Menaiaacmee, the ‘typical fonuit earlieet in* 
stance of use oS, 42. 

jRezzonico, Venice, fialace of, 99. 

JRiecardi, Flo ranee, palace of, 83. Fa^e 
and section of, 84. 

Jiichini, 126. 

Uickinnn, HI 7. 

Hitnini, St. Frauceaco ut, 43. 

Jiomano, Giulio, 106, 124. 

— , Coilegio, Kome, tlie, 110. 

Rome, Sistine chniKsl at, 12. San GioTanni 
Lnterano ohuran at, 65-68. >St. Paul's, 
old basilica of, 05. Architectural hUtoty 
of, 100. Deficiency in civil and domestic 
architeotura, 100. Pelvidere Court of 
Vatican at, 101. Loggie Court of Vatican 
At, 102. iliraud painzzo^t, 1^. Gaii- 
ceilarin palauo at, 102. Yilla 

near, 108. Faruese palace at, 16^03. ' 
Pietro Massimi palace at, 103. Aifgelo 
Masalmi iialace at, 103. Ossoli palace at, 
103. Palma palace at, 105. Saefaetti 
palace at, 105. Astylar and arcaded 
■ atyles prevalent in, 104. Villa Madama 
at, 106. Museum in Oap^l at, 106. 
Pape Julius villa at, 107, 108. Capra- 
« palara near, 108, 109. Coilegio della 
StoenXa at, 110. Coilegio Romano at, 
Borgheee palace at, 110, 111. 
palace at. 111, 112, Tordinoni 
|tetreat;448. 

Aoo/b,,QurviUnear, 74, 

^ JRMriftIf, If}. 

Roayi, 406.^ 

AottOt^Caam MUim, ^aoe of, 126. 

Aotiea, St. Oiien^^j^urch at, 182. Cardinal 
d'Amlhaea'iiiiiib at, 199. Kew ^suatom- 
house at, 230. 

RuoeRai, Florence, palace oi, 86. . 

Ruh ma a ' haUe, Matlicl^ view of, 847. | 

Rueeiat Introductton. to history of ArchHeoo 
tnre.lBMp80^89. KcdaaiastiGal Arehltee- 
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ture of, 382-395. Secular Architecture of, 
395-407. 


SHtehetii, RcN^e, palace of, 105. 

Sagraffitti, decoration, m^e of, 87. 
Sahmanea, cathedral at, 133. 

Saltaah, tubular bridge at, 476. 

Satute, Sauta Maria dcllc, Venice, plan of 
church of, 68. View of, 69. 

Salzburgh, L>om, diurch at, 336. 

Sangalh, Giuliano da, 87, 101, 108, 105. 
JSanawif^, 90, 95, 101, 105. 

Santiago, cathedral at, 141. 

Sapienea, Coilegio della, Rome, facade of, 

110 . 

Scala, Milan, theatre, 448. Dimensions of, 
457. Plan and facade of, 458. 

5camos;!ril', 90, 97. 

Scarpagnino, 90. 

Schmket, 351, 354, 355, 356, 357, 360, 
462. 

Sehhaa, Beilin, the, 339. 

8ohtm(}runn, palace at, 340. 

Screen-icork, French churches, in, 199, 200. 
Scutari, mosque of Selim at, 425. 

St» Sebaatian, Mantua, church of, 46. 
Semitic race, the, 508. Religion of, 509, 
510. Government of, 510. Morals of, 
510, 511. Literature of, 51 L Arts of, 
512, 513. Setenoes of, 513. 

Sena, Episcopal palaoe at, bay of, 196. 

Seo, jSangora, cathedral of, 139. Cinque- 
oento tower of, 140. 

Serlio, 185, 446. 

Servandoni, 173, 175. 

^eldonian, Oxfoi^, theatre of, 265, 279. 
Sknna, Picoolomini palace at, 87. Span- 
^.noochi palaoe at, 87. 

Rignoreili, 12 . 

' 8i(oe, Piego de, 133. * 

Rome, chapel of, 12. 

Skerrgoore, lighthouse of, 477. 

Skirtaw, Bishop, chapel of, 321. 

Smirhe, Sir Robert, 304, 448. 

Smitheon, 251. 

Smolnoy, St. Peterahni^h, near, monastery 
and church of, 384. 

Soane, Sir John, 301, 311. 

Solaria, 336. 

Soler, Juan, 156. 

Someraet libuae, London, 290. Southern 


farade, north portion of, 291. 
Ft. Sophia, Constantinople, chore 


Si, Sophia, Constantinople, church of, 423. 

Sorhonne, Paris, ohurrh of, 170. 

Sorel, Agnes, Weans, houae of, 197. 

Soubiee Hotel, Auria, fit^adeef, 217* 

^ftaxn, Moorish rematns in, 131. Meduevi|l; 
antiquities of, 131. . Three epodis of M 
in, 132, 133. Eodetiiitical AicMtelsilim 
of, 133-147. Secubir AnWtfdf^^ 
147-159. Exuheranoe of 1^,' 

151,152. 

S^MMmioeehi, Sienna, palaoe of, . 

Spiree, northern Godnic churdbaeik|4 












